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HE PAINTINGS AND ETCH- 
INGS OF D. Y. CAMERON. BY 
WALTER BAYES. 


In the heedless fashion of youth, the present 
writer has sometimes been guilty of gibing at the 
class of article to which, on the face of it, this 
essay would seem to belong—the article, to wit, 
that is devoted to the exaltation of some particular 
artist and is illustrated by photographs of his works 
kindly supplied by that artist for purposes of such 
glorification. I have darkly 
hinted that the subjects 
of these appreciations are 
frequently not real people 
at all, but 
foisted on the 
editor by needy and un 


inventions 
unwary 
and 


scrupulous writers, 


have pointed out that, 
even when their objective 
existence 

they 
chance of unbiassed criti 


is unquestion- 


able, stand small 


cism under such an 


arrangement. Doubly 
necessary, then, is it for 
me to approach my pre- 
sent task warily and with 
some appreciation of its 
true raison d’étre—so as 
to avoid, as far as may be, 
the worst abuses incident 
to this form of artistic 
scribbiing. 

That these articles have 
such a ratson d’étre (apart 
from artists’ and writers’ 
appetites for praise and 
pence) is evident, I think, 
from the attitude of the 
public, who not only buy 
them, but also, I believe, 
read the letterpress. Cast- 
ing about, as it is always 
safe to do, for some selfish 
this so 


motive in extra- 


ordinary behaviour, one 
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is struck 


by this 
XXXVI. 


fact, 
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that the readers of these artistic 


(as apart from the public that buys them just 


magazines 


as picture-books) are artists and art students, art 
aspirants in one form or another, and that they 
read them in the touching hope (for at bottom are 
we not all children?) of finding out “how it is 
done.” Here is this man Cameron in a very 
enviable position. He sells his work more readily 
admired : 
another, we unite to quite an extraordinary degree 
“ How _< 


than we ours. He is damning one 


in praising him. did he manage 

























is the question my readers secretly want to have 
answered, and which it is therefore my business to 
answer—within certain limits. The very young 
student favours an intimate description of personal 
peculiarities with a photograph of the genius in the 
act of creation, and hopes by careful imitation of 
his peculiar cut of hair and beard to develop in 
time a like genius. This hope is a mirage, and 
even if Mr. Cameron were willing to assist me, I 
could not pander to it. Nor am I entirely at the 
service of the more advanced student who demands 
biographical details, scanning them closely to glean 
the secrets of success—“ How did he first attract 
attention?” ‘Was he well known before he was 
thirty ?” (this not without uneasy personal com- 
parisons). These are matters for the experts of the 
daily press, and their discussion is somewhat out of 
place in an artistic periodical, which should seek 
the causes for an artist’s eminence only in the 
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inherent qualities of his work. Within these limits, 
however, I am entirely at the service of my public, 
and Mr. Cameron having asked that this article 
should be written by some one personally unknown 
to him, and having expressly absolved me from 
the obligation of writing nothing but praise, these 
few pages may at least have the interest of an 
impartial examination—the more so that, while I 
admire his work, I find it by no means destitute of 
elements to which I am temperamentally antago- 
nistic. Still, that is really rather an advantage 
than otherwise. Never mind his feelings : I serve 
the public. 

At the outset one may submit that the art in 
which Mr. Cameron has most effectively made 
himself felt—that of etching—is in its essence a base 
compromise, the finely abstract art of the line 
engraver being, as it were, diluted—made less 
exacting by the use of lines of such varying weight: 
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other things being equal, one naturally does not 
care for an etching as such. The art lends itself, 
moreover, in a quite special degree, to the exploita- 
tion of that artificial value that comes of rarity, 
to the humbug of limited editions and different 
“states,” the joy of the collector and the dealer. 
This artificial stimulus to covetousness is no doubt 
an element in the keenness of the demand 
for Mr. Cameron’s prints as for those of any 
other etcher; but the demand itself is 
the fact that in his later work particularly, while 
showing a complete command over all the tricks 


born of 


and facilities that make modern etching so much 
easier an art than, say, the line engraving of 
Mantegna, he never abuses his liberties. ‘“‘When 
I think,” he might say with Clive, “of what I 
might have taken, I am astounded at my own 
moderation ” 
etcher born to the inheritance of a complicated 


and, indeed, the self-control of an 


technique is more evident than that of a man that 
works in a simple one, because he knows no other. 

Still more am I grateful to Mr. Cameron as an 
etcher because, at a time when everyone was talk- 
ing of the Amitations of the medium, he had the 
wisdom to remember that a medium may also have 
its obligations. 

The desire (so freely expressed) for a medium 
absolutely easy to handle yet absolutely permanent 
offers some measure of the artistic culture of the 
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of the nineteenth The casting of 


slight irresponsible sketches into enduring bronze 


end century. 
(which is one manifestation of this desire) is to 
my mind an essentially inartistic proceeding, because 
tactlessly asking of the world a disproportionate 
amount of attention. A sketch is a charming thing 

on condition, firstly, that it is not very large ; 
secondly, that there is only one of it ; thirdly, that 
it is perishable within a reasonable period. It 
would not really be a triumph to be able to fix a 
pastel: the innate sense of things should not be 
violated. 

Now, just as great size and great permanence 
have their requirements—the first of decorative 
fitness to the corner of the world it fills, the second 
of technical beauty and intellectual interest—so the 
multiplication of a work of art, by making a similarly 
enlarged claim on the world’s attention, needs to 
justify that claim by special qualities. Etchers, for 
some time past, have been morbidly anxious to 
accomplish their work with a minimum of apparent 
labour. Mr. Cameron has been careful to endow 
his with a maximum of intention, feeling that a 
message that is to be repeated again and again in 
identical form may well have that form well con 
sidered and deliberate at the outset. In ever- 
increasing compactness his work offers now a series 
of thoughtful designs very different from the rather 
impromptu experiments with which he started, and 
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whose success, when we look back upon them, is 
somewhat puzzling. Did they really stand out 
from even more thoughtless surroundings to an 
extent that is not now appreciated, or had certain 
critics that greeted them so favourably the gift of 
superhuman foresight ? Certainly, if Mr. Cameron 
was favoured with a little luck at the outset, he 
has handsomely redeemed the debt by the grave 
philosophic character of his later work. So suited 
is it to bring a message spread abroad to the world 
that one regrets the scarcity imposed upon his etch- 
ings partly by print-dealers’ methods and collectors’ 
prejudices and partly by a technique which pre- 
cludes large editions. Mr. Cameron himself, indeed, 
seemed to share this feeling when, on the only 
occasion on which I have met him, he alluded to 
such an article as this as in some sort due to the 
public who were not rich enough to buy his prints. 

To draw architecture as it is newly set up is, 
perhaps, the easiest, as it is also the most un- 
grateful, form of drawing—things have their limits 


definitely set out, and the architect has already 
made a composition for you (always supposing you 
can read the sense of the design, which, at least, 
he has made as clear as he knows how). It 
is otherwise when the original intention of a 
building has become obscured and complicated by 
the accidents and patching of time, when the artist 
has to distinguish how far in successive additions 
and alterations the original theme has been under- 
stood and enriched, how far thwarted and overlaid. 
Still more open to interpretation are the groupings 
of buildings in a street scene where the houses 
comment on one another, as it were, until a drawing of 
the scene becomes a veritable “ conversation piece.” 
See how, inthe presence of an intruder, old differences 
are patched up, affinities discovered, till ina common 
atmosphere all the houses draw aloof from this new 
one as from something subtly different ; how, in 
another place, with time and mutual concessions, 
the most incongruous elements will rub together 
and establish a modus vivendi ; or yet again, how a 
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building conscious of a tremendous history will 
remain tragic, irreconcilable, an anachronism amid 
debonair surroundings. In the infinitely subtle 
stressing of this or that connecting link that shall 
enforce such dramatic comment, establish the 
relation between the superimposed or interwoven 
intentions, accidents, and contrivances that are 
embodied for those that can see in the bricks and 
mortar of a modern city, Mr. Cameron has had 
few superiors, and the material with which he deals 
is sufficiently reticent to stand in need of such a 
commentator. 

It is necessary to mention the name of Méryon, 
the great forerunner who (at all events when he 
was at his best) taxed so much less the resources 
of etching, remained so much more an engraver 
than Mr. Cameron. The latter appears to me 


indeed to have much the clearer understanding 
of the qualities that we associate with the name of 
the great Frenchman—-to be much more reliably 
Méryon than Méryon himself. It is the penalty 
that the innovator frequently pays for the intensity 
of his occasional inspiration that that inspiration is 
largely unconscious, not properly understood by 
its beneficiary, and is sandwiched between periods 
of comparatively blind if nobly serious fumbling. 
Mr. Cameron appeals to me (in so far as he 
resembles Méryon) as an absolutely genuine con- 
tinuer of his ideas, not in the least as an imitator 
of their outward manifestation, yet necessarily as 
rather more sophisticated. His balance of the 
absorbed and critical attitudes is one of his 
greatest merits. It is the former that predominates 
perhaps in his etching, though not so much as 
it does in the case of Méryon. 
The latter has enabled him, 
almost alone among modern 
black-and-white artists, to invent 
a transition that should land him 
soberly and without violent 
“beginning again” into painting 
in colour, and that in his etching 
has enabled him to utilise to 
ends that Méryon might have 
ambitioned a more truly etchers’ 
technique, practised by Méryon 
to some extent it is true, but 
never turned by him to quite 
the same account. 

In this power of coolly realis- 
ing what there is in other men’s 
work that could be incorporated 
in his own (undisturbed by 
current cant about the “ impos- 
sibility of combining mutually 
antagonistic qualities”), Mr. 
Cameron has had a strongly 
consolidating influence at a time 
when art was much given to 
windy and irreconcilable move- 
ments this way and that. His 
View tn Paris appears to me 
one of the best of his oil 
pictures, admirably pellucid in 
quality, with something of the 
delicacy of texture possessed by 
a natural object—a shell or a 
pebble or a flower; but while 
he has imported into his painting 


this quality from Mr. Whistler’s 
arsenal, he is_ admirably free 
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from the difficulty that besets most painters of that 
camp, the incapacity to do anything except in one 
lick of paint all wet together from end to end of 
the canvas. This is, in fact, one of his great 
merits as a painter—that his painting is always 
planned .in a series of processes reinforcing but 
not obliterating one another. In candour, let it 
be added that his choice of subject to some extent 
facilitates this workmanlike ordering of his design. 
He is usually careful to avoid over-complexity of 
structure or colour too broken and tormented, and 
here it is difficult to assign the proportion between 
Scotch caution and a natural severity of taste 
which makes the very act of observation almost 
an act of design in the eschewing from the first of 
incomprehensible elements. 

Here we have a primal fact of Mr. Cameron's 
temperament. It is not natural for him to essay 
what is beyond his powers. This trait has enabled 
him to resist the temptations to over-production 
that picture-dealers have offered him. It also 
forbids his grappling with material too abundant 
for him to marshal, throwing off inventions too 
rapidly for proper execution. For myself, when I 
watch this most level-headed Scot in his persistent 
progress, refusing to be hurried or tempted into 
premature ambitions, exhibiting so much yet never 
making an exhibition of himself, I am moved to an 
admiration, sufficiently tinged with envy, to make 
me class this trait in his intellectual outfit not 
entirely as a virtue. I see it as a positive demerit 
sometimes in his water-colour work (an art which, 
for so many years, has been given up to the doing 


of easy things), and, in his art generally, while 
’ ’ é 7? 
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obliged to admit that it makes for 
achievement, one feels it must cramp his ultimate 


complete 


development. 

And yet, looking back on Mr. Cameron’s career 
as a whole, one cannot but be struck by the fact that, 
so far from showing any sign of being so cramped, 
his talent has grown to proportions whichcould hardly 
have been expected at the outset. Nor has this gain 
been merely one of economy such as usually comes 
with years, and consists in the better placing, so to 
speak, of the force behind the blow. The aim is 
loftier, guided by a finer intelligence, and the body 
of force at the artist’s disposal seems to be greater, 
though not so great—and this is an important 
point—as quite to account for the attention which 
Mr. Cameron’s work commands, and deservedly 
commands. In the interests of my readers who 
wish to know “ how it is done,” this point is worth 
elaborating. 

There have been artists whose genius has been 
so universal as to touch at one time or another 
almost every phase of human character, who are 
genial and delicate and gay and severe by turns ; 
and it is natural that such artists (of whom Shake- 
speare is the typical example) should be universally 
appreciated. It would be ridiculous to pretend 
that Mr. Cameron belongs to this category, and, 
indeed, his merit is of the very opposite kind. 
Your universal artist is hardly guilty of anything 
sO narrow as a personal preference ; he mirrors 
the world, but hardly tries to direct it. There is 
another type of artist, and hardly a less useful one, 
whose personality is as clearly displayed in what he 
does not do as by what he does do; who shows of 
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design but one-half of nature, the half precisely that 
seems to him the fine one. To this class belongs 
Mr. Cameron, whose talent is not genially inclusive, 
but distinguished, and who owes his success to that 
very fact. 

Now here my reader, if he has followed my argu- 
ment, will pull me up short, declaring that the 
man with a definite bent usually encounters as much 
opposition as encouragement ; and, indeed, this is 
true enough. You are familiar in conversation with 
the tiresome person who, no matter what proposi- 
tion you raise, produces at once a complementary 
one equally true in the opposite sense. The world 
is that tiresome person for the man with a definite 
message, and there is only one way to checkmate 
it. That way is so to divine its needs as to find 
something to say that has been forgotten, and the 
complementary to which is already so oppressively 
in the very atmosphere of the time as to be quite 
too stale for restatement—to say, in fact, the fresh 
and useful thing that cuts a way out of stagnation. 
This is what Mr. Cameron has very largely done, 
and in so doing has served well his time, which is 
quite another thing from being atime-server. Ina 
milieu given over to naturalistic composition and 
lucky sketching he restated the value of a more 
formal design and a more studied completeness 
of execution. In exhibitions where half the 
works stopped carefully short at the point where 
difficulty (and interest) began, he stood out as 
having the persistence to push his work beyond 
that point without toppling over into the category 
of open failure which included most of the remain- 
ing exhibits. He stood out as a man who could, at 
any rate, do something definite, complete, and not 
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to be neglected—and such revival of competence 
was sadly needed at a time when artistic standards 
tended to amateurishness, alike from the narrow 
conventions quickly exhausted of the “schools” 
most in favour and from the ignorant ambitions of 
individuals outside them. To show that hard work 
need not be inartistic, that conventions need not 
be inelastic, has been a service to other artists, for 
which they are grateful. I do not deny that, in 
steering as he has done so admirably between 
extremes, he seems to me sometimes in his painting 
to lean on the side of convention, to have even 
sometimes remained a little self-consciously within 
the limits of what he knows he can harmonise. 
My own predilection being rather for the man who 
risks failure more often, I prefer, on the whole, his 
etchings, where he fails as rarely but wades deeper 
in. But this is a personal preference, and for my 
readers’ benefit I may point out that he would not 
have been so successful had he erred the other way, 
nor so useful to his time. The credit of modern 
art was shaken, and the few painters who have 
drawn into their defences and been careful to 
give to every work they showed an intrinsic value 
have on the whole deserved well of their confréres. 
Already artistic opinion is less disintegrated, less 
anarchic, and in the process of settling men’s minds 
as to what is and what is not sound art the works 
of Mr. Cameron have had a very perceptible 
influence. 

The care to be successful in his undertakings 
which characterises Mr. Cameron inspires con- 
fidence, and looking to the future one cannot but 
hope that he will utilise his position for the in- 
auguration of some kind of colour-printing art, 
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which {shall be an art in itself, just as is the 
and which, like 


reproduction 


chromo-xylography of Japan, 
that art, shall the 
of coloured drawings executed in other mediums. 
It would be a great and laudable achievement 
if any artist or body of artists could produce 
sold for a 
be an 


not aim at 


which might be 


should 


a colour-print 


few shillings, and which not 


imitation oil - painting or water-colour but 
should commend itself to the public by the 
possession of qualities not otherwise to be 


obtained. In any movement towards this end, 
Mr. Cameron is a fitting man to take the lead, 
for he would of the qualities 
demanded for such a purpose and of the qualities 
practicable. 


have a_ notion 
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HE STATE SCHOOLS FOR 
LACE-MAKING IN AUSTRIA. 
BY A. S. LEVETUS. 


IN a recent number of THE Stupio the craft 
schools or “ Fachschulen” which exist in all parts 
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of the Austrian dominions under the control 
of the central government were dealt with generally. 
In the present article it is proposed to deal with 
those which have for their end the advancement 
of the lace-making industry, which is almost entirely 
carried on in the homes of the workers. 

In many parts of the Austrian Crown Lands the 
poorer inhabitants, who form the bulk of the 
population, continue to be dependent, as they 
have been from time immemorial, on the fruits of 
their industry as carried on at home. There the 
conditions are such as to make it practically 
impossible for any other system of production to 
develop. It will be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
motion of home industries is of great importance to 
Austria, both socially and economically—far more 
so, perhaps, than in other lands. This fact is duly 
recognised by the government, who by the establish 
ment of these “ Fachschulen” and in other ways have 
done much to foster and improve these industries. 

It goes without saying that the schools devoted 
to lace-making and embroidery stand on a different 
footing to the other schools. In this industry the 


workers are exclusively females, and there is, 
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therefore, strong reason for the protection and aid 
given them by the State. In many parts of the 
Crown Lands the women are practically tied to the 
soil by sheer force of circumstances. They rarely 
leave their villages, except when they migrate to 
the large cities in order to become servants ; but 
these form only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. As soon as the usually scanty harvest is 
garnered the men leave for the cities, there to gain 
a meagre subsistence by hawking. The women 
and elder children must look after the little ones 
and themselves. At ploughing time the men are 
back home again, and with the women and children 
go to work in the fields for their general good. It 
is a precarious existence, indeed, that is led by these 
peasant folk. 

The reasons for this poverty are, firstly, the 
nature of the soil, which is ill-adapted for agri- 
cultural production ; and, secondly, the fact that 
mining, at one time an important industry in many 
of the Crown Lands, is practically at an end, for 
the simple reason that the mines are exhausted. 

Cut off from the greater world, then, as they are, 
what can these folk do? The girls have learnt no 
trades, for there are none to learn; they cannot 
work in factories, for there are none; and there is 
no opening for them as clerks. The tilling of the 
fields and the reaping of the harvest only occupy 
them a few weeks in the year: they must have 
enough to eat all the year round, and this they are 
20 
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enabled to obtain by their home industries. The 
conditions are harder in those parts where there 
are no home industries, or at best only forgotten 
ones, and the people have been accustomed to a 
higher standard of living, as, for instance, in the 
old mining districts. 

Austria possesses a peculiar advantage in the 
number and variety of her home industries, due to 
the great diversity and intermixture of the races 
settled in her dominions. This has proved a great 
gain artistically, for it has brought about uncon- 
sciously much diversity of thought in the arrange- 
ment of designs. This is particularly to be seen in 
the different embroideries met with, about which I 
propose to speak in another article. Again, the 
races learn from one another, and consequently 
help one another ; for when one fashion in needle- 
work dies out—say for instance cross-stitch—they 
are able to turn to other forms of embroidery ; for 
it is surprising how great their resources are with 
the needle. On commercial grounds, too, there is 
need for co-operation on the part of the State; for 
it is important that, if the inhabitants are not to suffer 
hunger, home industries should be brought to 
districts where there are none, and new ones 
taught where old-established ones are in danger of 
disappearing owing to the caprices of fashion. 
Only in this way can such suffering and misery be 
avoided as was occasioned in the North of France 
by the reséau lace going out of fashion. Bohemia 
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is composed of two nations, the Czechs and the 
Germans ; the women of the former make réseau 
lace, the latter guipure, so that whichever kind of 
lace happens to be in vogue, Bohemia can supply 
it; the women learn from one another, and are kept 
in fairly constant employment. In former times 
the profits were reaped by the middleman, but 
since the State has taken the industry under its 
control he has been practically eliminated and the 
earnings of the workers have consequently in- 
creased. It must be remembered that the women 
are not competent to regulate matters of trade for 
themselves, and before the State stepped in they 
were often obliged to barter the lace which they 
made in winter for the necessaries of life and 
materials for work. In the course of time the 
general dealer became a lace merchant; for the 
women got into debt, to discharge which they had 
to make lace at starvation wages, the middleman 
reaping all the benefit. The State manages things 
otherwise ; and also prevents competition between 
one Crown Land and another by regulating the 
prices. 

Of late years the lace industry in Holland, 
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Belgium, France, and Austria has been in a 
flourishing condition, which seems likely to con- 
tinue. In Austria the industry received a great 
impetus at the beginning of the present century, 
when the examples exhibited at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion surprised all by the beauty of their designs 
and the method employed in carrying them out, 
which earned for them the Grand Prix. At St. Louis 
also a like honour was bestowed on Austrian lace. 
The government, encouraged by these results, 
forthwith took steps to regulate the industry, and 
provide suitable teachers ; for it was at once scen 
that here was a means of helping the workers. But 
it was first of all necessary that the teachers should 
be trained, and the question was, who should train 
them? For this purpose a few good lace-makers 
were induced to come to Vienna to teach the 
future teachers. The Central Spitzen-Curs at 
Vienna became the executive of the department. 
The success of the undertaking led the authorities 
to take further steps. Branch schools were estab- 
lished in the different districts peculiar to lace 
making. Seeing in this a new means of subsis- 
tence, they established schools in other districts. 
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Under the name of the “ Verein zur Hebung der 
Spitzen-Industrie,” a society for the encouragement 
of the lace industry was called into existence, with 


the Archduchess Marie Theresia as patron. ‘This 
is a purely private society ; and, though it works 
hand-in-hand with the Central Lace Schools, it is 
quite independent ; its aim being to further the 
movement and increase the earnings of the lace- 
makers. 

All the lace schools are under the direction of 
the Central Lace Schools. Inspectors appointed 
by the State are sent on circuit to visit the branches 
and report, and all the teachers are sent from 
Vienna. The aims are manifold and varied, and 
may be summarised as follows :—(1) didactically, 
to train workers who are able to produce more and 
better work; (2) by continually providing new 
patterns and exhibiting new methods of working to 
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rouse the women to a sense of artistic beauty and 
feeling, and interest in their work ; (3) by provid- 
ing a centre for the sale of the work to encourage 
the home and export trade ; (4) the elimination of 
the middleman. Though but little over four years 
have passed since the commencement of the move- 
ment, all these objects have been attained ; and 
Austrian hand-made lace is in great demand, not 
only in her own country, but in foreign lands. At 
present there are thirty schools, and it is proposed 
to found others from time to time as circumstances 
demand. 

The work of these schools is far from being 
uniform. It must not be forgotten that to obtain 
dexterity in work, the girls must begin when they 
are seven, eight, or at latest ten years of age—that 
is, while still attending school. In Gossengrun I 
saw them being instructed in lace-making after the 
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Kindergarten method, 
while sitting in the garden 
and inhaling the sweet 
breath of nature, for in 
summer this is a glorious 
spot. The children are 
soon able to learn a few 
simple patterns and so to 
earn money. Before the 
existence of the special 
schools, the mothers 
taught their little daugh- 
ters ; but with these hard- 
working people time is 
indeed money; so as soon 
as the children knew two 
or three patterns they 
were expected to earn 
something—this being the 
aim of the instruction. 
As a consequence there 
are now hundreds of 
workers whose efforts are 
limited to the two or 
three particular patterns 
they learned from their 
mothers, who likewise ac 
quired them in the same 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BLOUSE 


way. The market has become flooded with these 
patterns, causing a glut, and the scanty earnings of 
the workers had, at the time the State stepped 
in, almost arrived at the vanishing point. The 
mothers are not able to realize what lies behind 
the present, but the State recognizes this ; and as 
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the earnings of the little 
maidens are of great 
moment, it pays the 
children during the time 
they are learning rather 
more than they would 
earn under the old 
system. In this way 
competent and _ intelli- 
gent workers are being 
trained, for no one 
would question the in- 
fluence for good on 
the children’s minds. 
And being thus able 
to earn money at school 
they are not obliged to 
go to work in the fields, 
and this ensures them 
those delicate hands 
which are most neces- 
sary for the finer and 
better paid work. 
Instead ot the middleman, the above-mentioned 
Verein zur Hebung der Spitzen-Industrie has its 
agents, who are sufficiently paid, and who take 
orders, which are delivered to the central schools, 
whence they are distributed to the different schools 
in the provinces. The teachers in their turn dis- 
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(I) MODERN NEEDLE-POINT 
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tribute the work among their scholars, who go to 
work at the schools just as others go to factories— 
that is to earn money—and also among the 
married women, who are the real home-workers and 
who attend the schools as “ Hospitantinnen,” a 


NEEDLE-POINT LACE 


(2) COPY OF ANTIQUE NEEDLE-POINT 
EXECUTED AT THE GALICIAN SCHOOL 


term applied to the occasional students and 
outsiders permitted to attend classes at the 
schools and universities in Austria and Ger- 
many. A special feature of the system is that 
the teachers themselves take the work to 
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these women, and thus mutual interest and 
understanding are aroused; for they enter into 
conversation and learn much from one another. 
A tactful teacher is a great boon, for she is at the 
same time a sort of district visitor, and can give 
valuable hints on hygiene and other matters, in 
which she herself has been trained. She must, how- 
ever, in herself possess the power of unconsciously 
winning over the mothers to her way of thinking. 
The State recognizes that these qualities are neces- 
sary in a teacher, and has undertaken to provide a 
home for them where they can learn something 
beyond the art of lace-making or embroidery. 
This home was opened in September, 1904. Till 
then the Central Lace School was only a higher 
technical institution for the training of intelligent 
makers of point and pillow lace and white em- 
broidery. Now it is an institution for the training 
of teachers. The students are chosen from all parts 
of the Crown Lands, and as some of them do not 
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know German they have to be taught it. Great 
care and judgment must be taken in finding out 
the best and most intelligent material, since the 
success of the undertaking in any particular 
district depends on the merits of the teacher. 
The students are not only instructed in the fine 
art and technique of lace-making, but also in draw- 
ing from nature, technical designing and kindred 
subjects ; as well as in political or national economy, 
commercial subjects, pedagogy, the value of 
materials, and everything connected with their 
profession both from an artistic and material point 
of view. In addition to these subjects they are 
also instructed in first-aid, vegetable, fruit and 
flower gardening, the breeding of poultry, and 
practical housekeeping. There is also a practical 
school in connection with the home. The matron 
is a woman of culture, and the home, though small, 
is a refined one, situated in the Eroicagasse. 
The teachers during the period of training receive 
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board, education and everything free, and in 
addition a small sum monthly. 

Besides the courses for pillow-lace, needle-lace 
and embroidery, which are staple trades, there is 
also a special course where those branches are taught 
which change and fluctuate with the fashion, for 
nothing depends more on this fickle lady than lace. 
At the present moment Irish lace happens to be 
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the mode, but the Austrian Irish lace has a peculiar 
technique of its own, and the patterns are widely 
different from the real Irish. More than 
hundred women are working at this branch alone, 
putting together the different parts. Making the 
motifs gives employment to hundreds of women in 
all women who, but 


two 


various parts of the country 
for the earnest efforts of the State through the 
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Central Lace Schools, 
would be numbered among 
the unemployed. The 
fashion of the hour is never 
allowed to interfere with 
the staple lace and em- 
broidery trades of the 
old industrial districts— 
Egerland, the Erzgebirge, 
the Bohemian Wolds, East 
Bohemia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Carniola, the Coast Land, 
North and South Tyrol, 
and, since the lace revival, 
Dalmatia. More than forty 
thousand women are en- 
gaged in making these sorts 
alone. The particular kind 
which happens to be in 
‘ vogue is taught in other 
districts. The authorities 
of the Central Schools are 
always on the look-out for 
possible changes in the 
mode, the teachers are 
eager to extend their know- 
ledge, and their pupils are 
equally anxious to learn, 
for in this they see an 
agreeable and sure means of 
earning aliving. The finish- 
DESIGNS FOR MACHINE-MADE BY FRAULEIN HOFMANNINGER ed work is sent to Vienna 
EMBROIDERY AND HERR LEDNIANSKY for sale, where a special 
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shop has been opened for this purpose, and 
at the end of the year the surplus, after 
paying expenses (which are comparatively 
low), is divided among the workers. The 
first year yielded them a nice little sum. 

In many of the provincial schools machine 
embroidery is also taught, that is, when they 
happen to be situated in districts where this 
is a staple trade, for instance, in Dornbirn, 
the Vorarlberg, and in Graslitz in Bohemia. 
These schools are excellent, as also are those 
at Cortina in the Ampezzo Valley, and other 


places where hand-made lace is made. At 


Graslitz and Cortina good designers have 
already been trained, the standard of intelli- 


gence being much higher in these towns than 

in the mountain villages. But at present draw- 

ing and designing play a very small 7é6Z in 

the training of lace-makers and embroiderers. 

The designs are made in Vienna by Fraulein 

Hofmanninger and Frau Hrdlicka, and by 

some of the directors of these particular 

“Fachschulen.” These are distributed, after 

approval, to the teachers of the various 

schools, who in their turn instruct the pupils 

in their intricacies, and give them the right under- 

standing for what lies before them. Naturally this 

requires some little time and much patience. 
Modern patterns cannot be sewn in a perfunctory 

manner. Austrian women are experts with the 

needle, and famous for their good work and 

fineness of finish. The lace is extremely fine and 

delicate; nothing seems too difficult for these poor 
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PUPILS OF THE GRASLITZ SCHOOL 
UNDER PROFESSOR UNGER 


peasant women and girls, who are learning to take 
an interest and pride in things beautiful for the 
sake of their beauty. They feel too that they are 
no longer machines, but flesh and blood, and are 
raised morally as well as physically by the better 
nourishment, moral and physical, which they enjoy. 
And in the course of time it is to be hoped that 
higher things will be attained. The fact that the 
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lacemakers chiefly work in schools where every 
attention is given to hygienic requirements, where 
they are taught by women who have been through 
the same hardships as themselves, who speak their 


own dialects and who feel the same _ interest 
and sympathy for their pupils as was shown to 
them when they were students, means very much 
to these girls, almost cut off as they are from the 
outside world by mountain fastnesses. For in many 
places there are no railways, it is a hard climb up 
the mountains to arrive at the villages, and in winter 
it is almost impossible to get to some of them. 

The initiative of the above-named society, which 
has for its patron the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
led to the foundation of another society for the 
revival of the lost art of lace-making in Dalmatia. 
The Archduchess Maria Josefa, the first lady in 
the land, is at the head of this movement and 
takes a deep personal interest in the work. The 
society was only formed a year ago, but already, 
owing to the earnest work done, orders have 
been obtained, lace-workers taught and every 
help is being given to them. There is a practical 
amalgamation of the two societies, though theo- 
retically they stand apart: the cause is a common 
one, the teachers are trained at the Central Lace 
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Schools, they live in the same home, their interests 
are identical. 

By sending teachers from village to village to 
instruct in new methods, and to establish the 
industry where it does not exist, the Central 
Schools are continually extending their sphere of 
action. And the workers themselves are thus kept 
in touch with the capital, Vienna, which to them 
now means much more than a mere name, for it is 
the mother city which provides them with work, 
and enables them to earn bread for their little ones. 

For further particulars on lace making in Austria, 
I refer readers tomy article on this subject which 
appeared in the December number of THE Srupio, 
1902. Julius Hoffmann, Stuttgart, has publishedsome 
very beautiful designs for modern lace by the best 
Austrian designers, Fraulein Hofmanninger, Frau 
Professor Hrdlicka and others. A. S. LEVETUus. 


HE STAATS FORBES COLLEC- 
TION.—I. THE BARBIZON 
PICTURES. BY E. G. HALTON. 


In considering the various private collections of 
pictures of the French Landscape School of Paint- 
ing of 1830, one cannot fail to notice that most of 
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“tLAMOUR VAINQUEUR.” By J. F. MILLET. 




















the owners belong to the class of business or pro- 
fessional men who have led, or are still leading, 
what is popularly called “the strenuous life.” In 
this connection the names of the late Mr. James 
Staats Forbes, Mr. Alexander Young, and the late 
Mr. Constantine Ionides of our own country, 
M. Chauchard and the late M. Secrétan of Paris, 
Mr. George Gould of New York, Mr. James Hill 
of Minneapolis, and Sir George Drummond of 
Montreal occur to us, and there are others who 
might be mentioned. 

Mr. George Clausen, in one of the interesting 
lectures which he delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy in January, 1904, said: “A picture 
of landscape appeals mainly to the primitive instincts 
of cultivated people, of people who live in cities, 
who look from the standpoint of civilisation with a 
sentimental longing towards a more simple state. 
The French gallants and ladies of the eighteenth 
century liked to imagine themselves shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and we, with our increased develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, have an increased 
appreciation of landscape, as if, since we cannot 
live with Nature, we would still be reminded of and 
be brought, even at second hand, into association 
with her.” 

This assertion partly explains ‘the fact we have 
stated, but to appreciate the particular school of 
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painting now under discussion requires a close 
observation of Nature and a certain temperament 
which is only to be found in an individual of true 
artistic disposition. 

It may therefore be concluded that these col- 
lectors find in the works of the great French 
Romantics not only genuine rest and relaxation 
from their arduous duties, but certain qualities 
with which the artistic side of their nature feels 
itself to be in sympathy. 

Amongst the English collections enumerated, 
that of the late Mr. James Staats Forbes is the most 
interesting as regards the Barbizon pictures. He 
was one of the first of the English connoisseurs to 
appreciate this group of painters, and that he had 
the courage of his opinions is proved by his 
numerous purchases during these early days. 

His judgment was independent and fearless, 
and the influence it exercised upon others was 
remarkable. Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to his criticism of a picture could not but 
be impressed by the amazing facility he possessed in 
discovering qualities which would pass unnoticed by 
others. He seemed to have a natural gift for under- 
standing exactly what the artist wished to express. 
He often used to say that what appealed to him 
most was tone and quality, and these are the leading 
characteristics of the pictures in his collection. 
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It is only to be expected that a collector so far- 
seeing and judicious as Mr. Staats Forbes should 
have secured many works which have greatly 
increased in money value. But it would be far 
from true to say that this was the main object of 
his extensive purchases. ‘The ethereal beauty of a 
Corot, the breadth and grandeur of a Rousseau, and 
the unaffected simplicity of a Millet inspired him 
with a desire which, happily, he was in a position 
to gratify. The works of these and other great 
artists which he brought together gave him intense 
pleasure, which, with characteristic generosity, he 
was ever ready to share with others by lending his 
most important pictures to public exhibitions. 

Mr. Staats Forbes did not confine his interest to 
the French Romantics. He was an ardent admirer 
and collector of the works of the modern Dutch 
artists, a school owing much to the French land- 
scape painters of 1830. This portion of the 


collection will be treated in another article. 
Before discussing the works of the French 


** DONKEYS ON HEATH ” 
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Romantics, which form the most interesting feature 
of the collection, it is desirable to call to mind the 
circumstances and influences under which the art 
of these great painters first saw the light. 

During the early part of the last century land- 
scape painting in France had sunk into a state of 
decadence even lower than that of the figure 
painters. The conventional and anzmic art of the 
pseudo-classics was the only style that was accepted, 
either by the public or by those who were con- 
sidered to be the leaders of Art in France. 

But towards the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries were born 
a number of artists who were destined to play an 
important part in one of the most remarkable 
upheavals ever known in the world of Art. Under 
the leadership of Géricault, and later of Delacroix, 
these young painters entered into a bitter struggle 
against the official academic style which prevailed. 
They fought for liberty, truth, and individuality, 
and out of the movement sprang a group of 
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painters whose work forms one of the noblest 
chapters in the records of Art. 

There was also another influence at work. In 
1824 Constable exhibited three pictures in the 
Salon, the most important being Zhe Haywain, 
now in the National Gallery. ‘The effect this work 
had upon these young French artists was remark- 
able. The freshness of the colour, the wonderful 
movement of the clouds, the feeling of air and 
light, were a revelation tothem. So impressed were 
they, it is said, that in the short time before the 
opening of the Exhibition some of them changed 
the tones of their pictures, and Delacroix even 
went so far as to repaint the whole of one of his. 
Bonington and Copley Fielding were also repre- 
sented in the Exhibition, and with Constable were 
each awarded a gold medal. 

To Constable and his confréres, therefore, must 
be given the honour of having inspired a school of 
painting which is now recognised as expressing the 
loftiest ideals of landscape art. It included Corot, 
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Rousseau, Millet, Diaz, Daubigny, Troyon, Jules 
Dupré and Charles Jacque, and its influence on 
modern Art cannot be over-estimated. 

Of this small group of artists, who formed what 
is known as the Barbizon School, Corot is certainly 
the most interesting figure. His pictures reflect 
the qualities of his beautiful nature. Serene, calm 
and happy, he studied Nature with all the devotion 
of his ardent spirit, and he painted her, not as we 
see her, but as she appeared to his poetic vision. 

In the Staats Forbes collection, Corot’s work may 
be studied in its various phases. The finest example 
is the Avcadia, which expresses all the tenderness 
and poetic sentiment for which the artist is famous. 
The rich tones of brown and green in the trees and 
foreground, the subtle grey of the distant hill, and 
the pale glow of the sunset, tingeing the building 
in the background, form a delightful harmony of 
colour. An atmosphere of idyllic enchantment, 
emphasised by the three nymphs dancing on the 
sward, permeates the scene. In the group of trees 
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to the right of the picture, and the small tree in the 
centre, is suggested the tremulous quivering move- 
ment so characteristic of Corot. 

The Bathers is another canvas of rare beauty. 
It is an evening scene, vibrating with shi:amering 
atmosphere and full of poetic expression. The 
brown and green hues of the trees show great depth 
and beauty of colour, while the dark «!ouds seen 
through the trees are penetrated here and there by 
patches of blue sky and the delicate light of the 
afterglow. Expressive also of this the most beauti- 
ful side of Corot’s art is Zhe Finish of the Day,a 
small picture teeming with tender sentiment. 

In Zhe Mountain Milkmaid, cool greys and 
greens are blended together with exquisite feeling ; 
and in the impressive canvas called Repose beauti- 
ful expression is given to the mystery and silence of 
the approach of night. 

The small Panorama of Rouen gives us an 
unfamiliar phase of Corot’s art. The feeling of dis- 
tance and vaporous mist is here admirably rendered. 

Vibrating with atmosphere is Zhe Pond of the 
Ville d’Avray. The spot, situated on the hill 
between St. Cloud and Versailles, was especially 
dear to Corot ; for there, during his early years, he 
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spent the summer days contemplating the mys- 
teries of nature, and receiving those impressions 
which inspired him in his work. In this picture 
the mellow light is reflected in the whole scene, 
and gives a warmth and richness which is 
charming. Another landscape of fine quality, Zhe 
Village on the Lake, should also be mentioned. 

The stern grandeur of Rousseau’s art contrasts 
strongly with the tender sentiment which charac- 
terises the pictures just described. To him nature 
was full of wonderful mysteries, which his passionate 
spirit longed to unravel. Nothing was more im- 
portant to his mind than the true manifestation of 
life. He says, ‘Let us make a man breathe, a 
tree really vegetate.” And thus we see in his 
works magnificent trees that instantly make us 
feel that they live, massive oaks that show them- 
selves the monarchs of the forest ; and we realise 
that for him the trees and stones and rivers have 
become living personalities. 

In the Staats Forbes collection Rousseau is 
represented by at least one masterpiece, the noble 
View of the Valley of Bas Meudon. This work, in 
its loftiness of conception, its sincerity and strength, 
and its grandeur and solemnity, is worthy to rank 
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with the greatest examples of landscape painting. 
The freedom of composition and characteristic 
directness appeal to us no less strongly than its 
breadth and majesty; and we feel that depth of 
repose (familiar in the artist’s forest scenes) which 
he who is in sympathetic touch with nature alone 
can reveal, 

A small picture of fine quality, called Sunset, 
shows the artist’s wonderful giftof colour. Against 
a brilliant sunset of pure gold are clearly defined 
some massive trees, their rich brown tints merging 
into the foreground. 

While Rousseau gave beauty and dignity to the 
simple forms of inanimate nature, Millet dignified 
and made beautiful the simple forms of human 
nature. Born of peasant parents, Millet was yet 
a man of culture, a great reader and a profound 
thinker. But his sympathies were ever with his 
own people. The labourers of the field were his 
heroes, and he painted them with all the earnest- 


ness of his nature. With the real toilers of the 
earth he was at home: the peasant could paint 
peasants, for had he not lived their life and learned 
in the school of experience what toil meant and 
what manner of man it made of the toiler ? 

It has often been stated that Millet was of a 
melancholy disposition, but this was not so. On 
the contrary, he was particularly happy in his 
family life, and was devoted to his children. The 
continual struggle with poverty naturally depressed 
him at times, but he was always hopeful, and we 
see his character expressed in his peasants, who, 
though always serious, are seldom despondent. 

One of the most striking features of the Staats 
Forbes collection is the unrivalled series of 
drawings and studies by Millet, including the 
pastel version of the famous Angelus, the oi) 
painting of which is now in the possession of 
Monsieur Chauchard, of Paris. In this pastel the 
pale tints of the sky are beautifully rendered. The 
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feeling of religious devotion and simple gratitude 
expressed in the figures of the two peasants show 
all that is best in Millet’s art. 

Of the other drawings, all of which are ot 
supreme interest, Zhe Woodcutters and Donkeys 
on Heath should be mentioned. The latter 
work, so full of pathos, shows not only Millet’s 
remarkable powers of observation, but also his 
genius for imbuing his humblest subjects with 
dignity. Especially fine are the subtle tones in the 
sky and turf, and the posing of the patient weather- 
worn beasts in the wind and rain. 

To those of Millet’s critics who so often call into 
question his earlier work, we would commend the 
oil painting Z’ Amour Vaingueur. The composition, 
he drawing, and especially the superb colouring 
reveal qualities which are only associated with the 
work of a master. The picture, which depicts a 
half-draped figure of a nymph being led by five 
amorini into a wood, is full of charm and beauty. 

This work has an interesting history. It is one 
of about a dozen produced by Millet in emulation 
of Diaz. They were painted at a time when Millet 
was extremely poor, and found great difficulty in 


supporting his family. At that period Diaz was 
painting his figure subjects, which had a ready sale, 
and Millet, much against his inclinations, temporarily 
forsook his peasants and painted these few pictures 
in the hope of finding purchasers. 

Diaz is represented in the collection by several 
figure subjects and a few of those forest scenes on 
which are based his strongest claims to fame. He 
was extremely sensitive to the influence of other 
painters, and especially in his later work to that of 
his friend Rousseau. But in his landscapes, fine 
as some of them are, he never reached the heroic 
standard of the man he was ever ready to acknow- 
ledge as his master. 

The small picture called After the Storm is one 
of the finest examples of his work we have seen. 
The freedom of touch, vigour of treatment, and 
rendering of light and shade show to what heights 
the artist was capable of rising. Another fine 
achievement is Zhe Path through the Wood, in 
which is exhibited the artist’s remarkable skill in 
treating luminous sunlight filtering through trees. 
Equally successful is Zhe Passing Shower, with its 
magnificent sky and harmony of colour. 
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In his figure subjects the chief interest is centred 
in the colouring, in which he excelled. The 
gorgeous jewel-like qualities suggest his southern 
blood, for Diaz came of Spanish parents. Many 
of these subject-pictures, though sometimes weak 
in drawing, have decorative qualities of a high 
order. 

Though his work lacks the deep poetic sentiment 
of Corot and the stern dignity of Rousseau, 
Daubigny was, in his day, the most popular artist 
of the group, perhaps because his pictures usually 
possess a charm which attracts and an obvious 
beauty which is easily understood. But if he did 
not attain to the level of the two masters just 
mentioned, his work shows many qualities which 
stamp him as a great painter, and his influence on 
present-day landscape art is unmistakable. 

The Staats Forbes collection includes several 
examples of Daubigny’s work, Zhe Banks of the 
Oise being the most important. The subject is 
one which he never tired of painting, and many ot 
his finest works were inspired by the picturesque 
river. This picture, full of calm repose, is skil- 
fully composed, and reveals much delicate feeling 
and harmony of colour. Equally characteristic of 
this most popular phase of Daubigny’s art is the 
Ducks in Water. 

Jules Dupré was the business man otf the 
revolutionary movement of 1830, being untiring in 
his efforts to secure purchasers for the pictures of 
the other members of the group. He endeavoured 
to paint Nature in her wild and tempestuous moods. 
In the Moonlight landscape in the collection the 
majestic solemnity of the night is well expressed. 
Evening and Cattle and Pool are also good land- 
scapes, but the artist is not well represented in his 
seapieces, a branch of painting he followed in his 
later years. 

The cattle pictures of Constant Troyon are so 
well known and so deservedly popular that it is 
sometimes forgotten that, great as he was in these 
works, he also ranks very high as a painter of 
landscape. Indeed, this fact is impressed upon us 
in most of nis cattle pieces, in which the animals 
always belong to their environments. His 
Landscape with Cattle in the collection is an 
excellent example of this, the beautiful autumnai 
tints being in complete harmony with the herd 
of cows. Morning Diversion—Pond with Ducks, 
is a landscape of good quality, and reveals the 
artist’s fine feeling for colour. The large canvas, 
Flock of Sheep crossing the Downs, had a remarkable 
attraction for the late G. F. Watts, who considered 
it the finest work by Troyon he had ever seen. 
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Though Charles Jacque’s pictures never show 
the masterly handling of Troyon, he possessed 
considerable skill in painting animals, especially 
sheep, and in some of his works, such as Shepherd 
and Sheep, Evening, he exhibits true poetic feeling. 
With his death in 1894 there passed away the 
last of this famous group of artists. But if the men 
who made the great Romantic Movement of 1830 
are dead, their works remain to us as a witness 
of an earnest endeavour to realise the poetry of 
Nature, an endeavour which was upheld amid the 
storm and stress of controversy, and finally brought 
to a most successful issue. 

The great painters of Barbizon were never better 
appreciated than_ they are at the present day, both 
in their own country and abroad. In this respect 
the news that it is proposed to perpetuate their 
memory by the erection in the Champs Elysées 
of an imposing monument will give general satis 
faction. The scheme has received the approval of 
the Fine Art Department, and the state, the city, 
and the general public will contribute towards the 
fund. E. G. H. 


N THE DROMENAGH 
ESTATE AT IVER HEATH. 
BY C. R. ASHBEE. 


THE customary methods for the development 
of an estate that is passing from the agricultural 
to the building condition are well enough known 











FIG. I.—PLAN OF A GARDEN Cc. R. ASHBEE, 
ON THE DROMENAGH ESTATE ARCHITECT 
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the value. The contractor 








FIG, 2,—‘* LITTLE COPPICE” 


to those who have watched the transformation of the outlying regions 
of London in the last twenty years—regions like Putney and Fulham 
in the West, or regions like Barking, Edmonton, and Tottenham in 


the East. 


sells his houses piecemeal, 
and retires upon the bal- 
ance of receipt and ex- 
penditure in ground rents ; 
and large transference fees 
are paid over and over 
again to intermediary 
lawyers and surveyors. 
The result of this entirely 
sordid system is that the 
iandlord is put quite out 
of touch with his own 
property, so that he can- 
not possibly regard it in 
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The landlord regards the matter from a purely commercial point of BEDROOM PLAN 


view, or what is perhaps worse, thinking 
it beneath his dignity to be mixed up 
with commerce himself, turns the work 
over to lawyers and agents to do it 
for him. These gentlemen, entirely 
uninterested in the estate outside its 
capacities as a rent-producing milch 
cow, announce it as for “leasehold de- 
velopment.” The land is pencilled out 
in some London office, possibly with 
the assistance of a surveyor interested, 
like the lawyer, in fees ; the timber is 
reckoned “at a valuation,” and cut 
down ; the site is cleared, and handed 
over to a building contractor to make 
what he can out of it for a period of 
ninety-nine (if possible of eighty) years, 
and the contractor builds as cheaply 
as he can for the average. Thus the 
landlord converts a doubtful agricultural 
into a safe ground rent, probably trebling 
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the light of a trusteeship; it is so much saleable 
stock to him. The tenant gets a poorly-built 
house at a stiff price ; the whole estate is badly and 
ignorantly laid out, and every interesting or beauti- 
ful or historic feature, every nice old house or 
quaint piece of handicraft, every tree or natural 
feature, is destroyed. No system is better devised 
for sacrificing the past and the future to the imme- 
diate wants of the present. 

At Dromenagh we are proposing to try a rather 
better plan, and we are seeking to do what has 
been done on some old-fashioned English estates 
before the glorious period of “commercial develop- 
ment ” stereotyped the present system. 

We have a landlord who is in sympathy both 
with the more dignified needs of his estate and the 
practical requirements of his tenants, and we pro- 
pose to treat the whole estate as a unit capable of 
being developed before all things as a thing of 
beauty. 

It is, we consider, not necessary to have so 
many middlemen for purposes of “ development,” 
and we hope to prove that if the owner starts with 
the zsthetic idea, this will not only be shown to 
be financially sound, but will give the tenant more 
value for the rent he pays. It must, we think, 
necessarily be so, because it is both more economi- 
cal and more intelligent. 
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I do not here give the plans of the whole estate, 
because for the purpose of this article it would be 
too large a matter, but I shall content myself with 
such portions only of it as are being immediately 
handled. These will in themselves show some of 
the principal features. They may be summed up 
as two main boundary roads between Uxbridge 
and Windsor, an exceptionally healthy neighbour 
hood with gravel soil, pinewoods, and glades of 
oak interspersed with meadow land, a new railway- 
station on the proposed line about to be con- 
structed from Uxbridge to Stoke Pogis, and in 
certain parts of the estate some rather fine points 
of undulating landscape, also well wooded, from 
which a good look-out over fat Buckinghamshire 
meadows and glades is obtainable over a fall of 
some 100 feet and from a height of about 300 feet 
above the sea-level. I am particularly anxious to 
avoid the turgid eloquence of the auctioneer’s 
catalogue, but what I want to emphasise is that all 
these natural featuresare being first considered in the 
working out of the whole. Thus the little plan on 
page 47 shows a laying out of the garden of one of 
these houses. The trees are all marked to stand, 
pines and oaks mainly, and hardly one has been 
cut down. A careful observation of the placing of 
these trees will show how, in the first place, they 
will serve with a little pointing to create the garden ; 
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and in the second how those that lie towards the 
road will help to makea screen between the houses 
and the main road with its possible motor cars in 
future. A glance at Fig. 6, of which I shall have 
more to say below, will show the setting of another 
of the houses. On this part of the estate there 
were no trees on the site selected, though there 
was a beautiful wood of pines at the back, and an 
avenue of limes has therefore been planted to lead 
up to the house. 

A consideration of the natural features leads 
inevitably to that of the building materials of the 
district. Brick with some treatment of rough cast 
would seem to be the most appropriate and eco- 
nomical, and one of the characteristics of the 
neighbourhood appears to be a_ brownish tile 
which, if properly sanded, gathers a golden lichen. 
For “Little Coppice” (Fig. 2) I used a grey-green 
slate in preference to the tile, and it certainly looks 
well against the dark wall of pines at the side ot 
the garden. The pine forest is indicated in the 
drawing. For the rest, it is my object as far as 
possible to save superfluous mechanical detail ; to 
keep the ornament simple and severe, reserving a 
few good or individual pieces of handicraft for 
each house or group of houses rather than to 


multiply complex machine mouldings ; and, above 
all, to keep the proportions good. 

As for the type of houses, they will be roughly 
of two sorts: those of the larger type of which 
three are here shown, and those of the smaller, 
which will be built in small blocks with gardens 
behind and in front. One of these, a block of 
five, is about to be built at the entrance of the 
village of Iver Heath at the western end of the 
estate (Figs. 4 and 5). It is shown with two 
village shops at the wings on either side, a 
butcher’s shop and a store. ‘The little houses in 
between these will be let at rentals of about 6s. to 
7s. 6d. a week. As for the finance of the larger 
houses, it is proposed to build from about £1,000 
upwards, and to build for the tenants themselves 
at a small ground rent or to give them easy terms. 
The house shown in Fig. 7 is thus being built for 
a rent of £60 a year, with option of purchase at an 
easy ground rent. The plan of this house explains 
itself: it was determined by the tenant’s own re- 
quirements. The colour effect is white and red, 
with a yellow tone on the tiles when they begin to 
weather. 

As it is our object to give to each house a 
character of its own, and at the same time to so 
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Plan of Front Garden,and Elevation of Fence 
FIG, 5§.—PLAN OF COTTAGES AND SHOPS FOR THE DROMENAGH ESTATE c. R. ASHBEE, ARCHITECT 
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FIG. 6—PROPOSED HOUSE FOR 
THE DROMENAGH ESTATE 
C. R. ASHBEE, ARCHITECT 
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FIG. 7.—PLAN OF A HOUSE NOW BEING BUILT ON DROMENAGH ESTATE 


plan them that they can be added to later without 
spoiling the effect—the possibility of later exten- 
sions is being considered in each case. The plan 
(Fig. 3) will serve to illustrate this. The house 
was built originally quite square (see Fig. 2), but 
the several annexes are designed on a cruciform 
arrangement, and of these the first has just been 
added. 

Passing now to the house shown in Fig. 6, 
we have again a different type, very happily 
expressed in Mr. Griggs’ drawing. The two 
gables facing south by south-west are designed to 
stand on to a little square gravel court with clipped 
Irish yews, with pleaching and topiary work on 
three sides, while a lawn-tennis court will be 
laid out in front of these yew-trees, the pines and 
oaks being utilised to shade the lawn and screen 
the house from the road. C. R. ASHBEE. 





The Editor, who is always pleased to receive 
drawings and photographs of newly completed 
architectural work with a view to their reproduc- 
tion in the pages of THE Stupi0, desires to point 
out that they should in all cases be accompanied 
by plans to scale, as in the absence of these the 
details cannot be so readily grasped. Especial 
interest is attached by him to schemes for the 
decoration and furnishing of interiors. Such 
schemes are, of course, most effective when 
carried out in colour, and may be submitted 
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with a view to their reproduction in the original 
tints. 


RNAMENTAL BOOKBINDING 

IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHT- 

EENTH CENTURY. BY SIR 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, BART. 


Ir a really comprehensive history of decorative 
bookbinding ever comes to be written—a history 
dealing with the rise, progress, and culmination of 
the subject in every part of the world—the writer 
who avails himself of information already published 
will find but scanty reference to the binding which 
has been produced in Ireland. He will, perhaps 
learn that the earliest named European binder since 
classic times in Rome was an Irish monk, Dagaeus 
who flourished in the sixth century ; that another 
ecclesiastic in Ireland called Ultan is mentioned as 
having followed the calling of bookbinder in the 
ninth century ; that a few names of persons asso- 
ciated with the craft are mentioned here and there 
in local chronicles of the country as having worked 
as bookbinders in the seventeenth century; and 
that some scattered allusions are made in treatises 
on British binding to the work done by Irishmen 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but which 
convey really nothing as to either the general artistic 
forms adopted by binders in Ireland or the character 
of the details of which their designs were usually 
built up. There is hardly a nation in Europe which 

















IRISH BOOKBINDING ABOUT A.D. 


has produced binding ot a decorative kind 
where some local writer has not been found 
to chronicle and illustrate the leading 
characteristics of such work as may have 
been accomplished by his countrymen. 
Ireland alone, for some inscrutable reason, 
sacro caret vate—has no historian of her 
bookbinding ; and, because of such neglect, 
is but too generally assumed to have 
produced nothing in this direction that can 
be called artistic—nothing that can be of 
interest, comparatively or otherwise, to 
those who have made a study of the subject 
in more favoured lands. 

Scotch bindings, early and late, are well 
known to bibliophiles, and much has been 
written about them ; and though they bear 
a certain superficial resemblance to con- 
temporary English work, they are neverthe- 
less easily distinguishable as coming from 
where they do. Irish decorative tooling, 
however, is—at least in England—but too 
often described as being English work; 
although the small collection of Irish bind- 
ings in the South Kensington Museum 
forms a notable exception to the ignorance 
generally displayed. The British Museum 
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1744 


does not exhibit a single example of 
binding from Ireland. 

And yet for all this, Ireland in the 
eighteenth century produced work as re- 
markable, and artistically as excellent, as 
anything that came from the hands of 
the bookbinders of England or Scotland 
during the same period. Much or this 
work is now in Great Britain, but it is not 
usually recognised as coming from the 
country which is entitled to the credit 
of its production. 

Anyone acquainted with the artistic 
history of Ireland during the eighteenth 
century knows that a high standard of 
excellence in many branches of art and 
craftsmanship was reached in that country 
at the time. Dublin was then to Ireland 
what London is to-day to the United 
Kingdom. Communication between the 
Irish capital and England was tedious, 
not to say hazardous ; and the great bulk 
of the Irish nobility and gentry were 
resident in their native land. The man- 
sions and dwelling-houses then built in 
and around Dublin were to a large extent 
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IRISH BOOKBINDING 


decorated in their interiors by 
Italian craftsmen who must have 
been imported in great numbers. 
The tasteful carvings of their 
mantelpieces, the chaste designs 
on walls and ceilings that still 
survive, are the envy of the deco- 
rator of to-day, who has neither 
the patron to pay for, nor the 
ability to produce—even in imita- 
tion—artistic luxuries of the kind. 

Painting flourishec and had en- 
couragement from men of taste 
and wealth. Architects such as 
Richard Castle (or Cassel) were 
beautifying old Dublin with the 
buildings which are still the ad- 
miration of those who visit her 
to-day. The engravers of the time 
held their own with the best 
engravers to be found in the 
kingdom — amongst them, such 
craftsmen as John Brooks and his 
four distinguished pupils, Spooner, 
Purcell, Richard Houston, and 
James MacArdle. With miniatur- 
ists it was the same; the same 
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with medallists, amongst whom William 
Mossop, senr., holds an honoured place. 
Patrick Cunningham was building up a 
name for himself as a modeller in wax ; the 
printing and type of Powell and of Grierson 
were falling little short of the productions 
of Baskerville’s famous Birmingham press ; 
while all that has to do with book-produc- 
tion generally, from editing to the manu- 
facture of native-made paper, was in a state 
of efficiency not always met with in later 
days of machine-assisted civilisation. 

In these circumstances it would indeed 
be strange if no corresponding advances 
had taken place in the sister craft of 
decorative binding ; and so, if one really 
investigate the matter, making a study of 
examples still in existence, it will be found 
that, so far from Ireland being in a back- 
ward condition in her knowledge of the 
art and craft of bookbinding, she had in 
this direction then achieved a standard 
of perfection which was in every sense 
commensurate with anything which she 
had already attained in other departments 
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governed by artistic taste and a practical knowledge 
of technique. It may even be said that in his own 


particular line the Irish bookbinder, went 
somewhat ahead of what was done in 
other fields of art ; for successful as were 
the advances made in general artistic 
development, the artists who contributed 
to that success can hardly be said to 
have stamped their period with such 
strongly marked characteristics as to en- 
title one to speak of an Irish eighteenth- 
century school of either painting or archi- 
tecture. Their work, in other words, is 
not generally distinguishable from that 
produced by British artists of the same 
time. On the other hand, the Irish 
bookbinder, possessing, in common with 
all true artists, the power to impress upon 
his creations an individuality of treatment 
as well as of design, succeeded in stamping 
his work with that cachet of originality 
which it is impossible to mistake, and 
which differentiates his work, and that of 
his school, from anything produced by 
artistic temperaments of another cast in 
other places. And for this reason it is that 
the productions of the eighteenth-century 
binders of Ireland, when at their best, are 
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so marked with originality of style as to 
make it a matter of some difficulty to say 
what country or school inspired the singular 
individuality of their artistic efforts—for, as 
a matter of fact, every country that has made 
a reputation for style is in a measure 
indebted to some other country for a lead 
in that direction. It is more than likely 
that the actual hands by whom the best 
binding in Ireland was done were at first 
imported, but direct evidence is lacking on 
the subject. French Huguenots were 
coming to Dublin in large numbers at the 
time; and, as already mentioned, Italian 
artisans were extensively employed in de- 
corating the mansions of the Irish capital ; 
but even if the native craftsmen were 
materially assisted by some amongst these 
immigrants, it is still a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to account for the continued 
tradition of a highly artistic type, under the 
instigation and guidance of which book- 
bindings of a remarkable originality and 
beauty were produced in an unbroken series 
for a period of a hundred years. 

Amongst the chief patrons of binding of a 


highly decorative kind during the time of which 
I am treating, were the House of Lords and the 
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House of Commons of Ireland. These legislative 
bodies had apparently come to the conclusion at 


an early stage of their existence that their 
original manuscript Journals, containing, 
as they did, the authentic records of 
their parliamentary proceedings, were de- 
serving of something more than ordinary 
casings for their preservation. With the 
exception of a few volumes, these Fair 
Copy Journals of the Irish Houses of 
Parliament are still in existence, embracing 
the complete transcript of their doings 
from the year 1613 to 1800, when the Act 
of Union brought the series to a close. 
The set now consists of 149 large folio 
volumes, measuring on an average twenty- 
one and a-half inches by fourteen and 
a-half inches. Excepting some or the 
earliest, on which calf or vellum is used, 
they are bound in the finest Turkey, or 
Barbary, leather procurable at the time, 
and the gold tooling and inlaying on their 
sides and backs exhibit the very acme of 
the bookbinder’s art then reached in 
Ireland. Considering the large number 
of the volumes, and the magnificence and 
bewildering variety of their artistic designs, 
it may truly be said of them that there 
56 
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is no such set of bound books to 
be found in any part of the world. 
They form a remarkable and in- 
teresting oasis in the desert of the 
Public Record Office of Ireland, 
where, as in other Government 
storehouses of original historical 
and parochial documents, one 
looks rather for dusty parchments 
than for work of an exceptionally 
decorative kind. It is not the 
least satisfactory feature of the set 
that their condition is in many 
cases little inferior to what it was 
when they were first bound, owing 
to the fact that loose Spanish- 
leather wrappings were originally 
provided for nearly every volume, 
and these are to a large extent still 
in being. A number of the choicest 
specimens have recently been ar- 
ranged in glass cases at the Record 
Office in Dublin for the purpose 
of enabling them to be seen by 
visitors. 

The examples of this Irish work 


shown in the accompanying illustrations give but 
an inadequate notion of the originals, each of 
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which stands about twenty-one inches high. Many 
of them are besides rendered more striking in their 
effect by having portions of their designs inlaid 
in a variety of colours, and the conventional 
floral ornamentation frequently picked out in black 
or silver. 

Occasionally, too, a marbled inlay is introduced, 
an extremely rare form of decoration in binding in 
any country where the art was practised. Except 
in a case where the Journal of some particular year 
runs into two volumes—a thing that happens a few 
times only—there are no two covers in the whole 
set which bear the same decorative design, a fact 
that demonstrates in a telling manner the marvellous 
aptitude for originality displayed throughout the 
extended period during which the works were 
produced, although, naturally enough, not invari- 
ably maintained at the same high-water mark of 
perfection. 

Looked at from this point of view, the set as 
they stand present an almost complete panorama 
of the history of decorative bookbinding in Ireland. 
In the early volumes, hands more or less untrained 
seem, as it were, to be feeling their way in a region 
to which they were but little used; and none ot 
the volumes bound between 1613 and 1705 are 
characterised by any special feature distinguishing 
them in workmanship or design from the book- 
binding done at the same period in other 
parts of the kingdom, or from the work of an 
ordinary kind done abroad. It is worth noticing, 
however, that we find, even in these early Irish 


examples, a tendency to vary the monotony of 
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colour by the introduction of a splashing of black 
on the calf covers, the subsequent and more 
ambitious development of which produced such 
fine effects of harmony in colour as are to be seen 
in the intricate and luxurious mosaic designs of 
later years. A very striking contrast to the earlier 
work is presented in the binding of the House 
of Commons’ Journal for the year 1707—the 
result, no doubt, of a new appointment which is 
known to have been then made to the office of 
binder serving that House—and with this volume 
begins, and at a high level too, this most remarkable 
series of bindings, which, reaching its zenith in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, returned, by 
distinctly marked gradations, about the year 1800, 
to even a lower standard of art and technique than 
that from which it started—lower at any rate than 
it should have been, having regard to the many 
brilliant examples of really admirable work which 
then existed in the country. The binders of 
almost all these volumes were the firms or 
individuals who from time to time held the office 
of King’s Stationer, or King’s Printer in Ireland. 
Both offices were granted by Patent—the rights 
under which were jealously guarded by the 
patentees, as the profits derived from the supply of 
what was termed “Stationery Wares” to Parlia- 
ment and the Government departments were, 
generally speaking, extremely large. The profit 
on the actual binding of the Journals, however, 
must have been small, for it is known that even 
the most elaborately ornamented of them were 
charged for at the rate of £6 a volume. The 
finest work seems to have been done after the 
appointment of Abraham Bradley as _ King’s 
Stationer in 1749. Of the names of the actual 
handicraftsmen by whom the designing and tooling 
were done, nothing can now be known. ‘There is 


not a single volume in the whole set that contains - 


the “etiquette” of either firm, or individual, in 
any way responsible for the doing of the work. 
They all seemed content to labour for art’s sake, 
without any thought of advertising or perpetuating 
their names. The volumes of the Journals illus- 
trated here are mostly from the later part of the 
eighteenth century. That which is reproduced 
on page 54, the Commons Journal, 1765-66, was 
probably bound in 1767, and is the work of 
Abraham Bradley, the then King’s Stationer. 

It is by no means easy to say from what quarter 
the Irish binders, when at their best, drew their 
inspiration as designers of ornate work. Occasional 
traces may be seen of Scotch influences, as for 
instance in such an example as the Commons 
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Journal for 1785 shown at page 55; while a 
suggestion of the Italian fan-pattern may be found 
in the volume for 1795 on page 56. In all such 
cases, however, the general device is so broadly 
distinguishable from known specimens from 
Scotland or Italy, that little credit can be 
attributed to exotic types in the matter. 

In other bindings from Ireland we find the well- 
known “ Cottage-roof” pattern introduced; but 
here again it is handled in a fashion so different 
from that which was adopted in England and other 
places, that we are forced to the conclusion that 
the Irish worker was trying to avoid, rather than to 
copy, forms common to other countries—and 
which he only inade use of when he believed them 
capable of developments which were not thought 
of by the artists who employed them first. The 
strapwork interlacing patterns of the Grolieresque 
and Lyonese schools found no favour with the 
binders of Ireland. I have not seen a single 
example of their eighteenth-century work in this 
style. Possibly its failure 
to take root in England 
may have deterred them 
from seeking to shape it to 
their native ideas, or per- 
haps the Irish craftsman, in 
a justifiable anxiety to shun 
anything too closely ap- 
proaching imitation, con- 
sidered that it was in its 
nature a form of design 
of insufficient elasticity to 
admit of its being turned 
into moulds that would be 
unmistakably new. 

InadditiontotheJournals, 
a good many folio copies of 
the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer are known 
to have been bound in more 
or less sumptuous style for 
the use of the Irish Houses 
of Parliament. A Prayer 
Book which had been in 
use in the House of Lords 
prior to the Union was one 
of the volumes shown in a 
representative collection ot 
Irish bindings at the first 
exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Ireland in 
1895; and the Baskerville 
Bible (1765), illustrated on 
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this page, which came into my possession a little 
time ago—was in all probability the Bible bound 
for the same House at a slightly later date, the 
tools used on it, and the general scheme of decora- 
tion having many features in common with the 
ornamentation to be found on the Lords’ Journal 
for the years 1776-78. This last-mentioned Bible, 
which in the original is of about the same size as the 
general run of the Journals, is obviously the work 
of Bradley. ‘The large diamond panel is inlaid in 
white, the rectangular centre of which is left open 
so as to expose the red morocco in which the book 
is bound. 

The illustrations given of eighteenth -century 
bindings of a smaller and more ordinary kind do 
not exhibit so marked a difference from English 
contemporary designs as do the Parliamentary 
series. Irish binders, however, in doing work of 
the higher class seem always to have had a strong 
leaning towards the introduction of a variety of 
colours—a white vellum centre-piece, whether oval 
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or diamond in form, being found on many examples 
of their designs. Staining in black is also a usual 
feature, having the appearance of an inlay of black 
leather. Both these characteristics appear together 
on the red morocco cover of the Dublin printed 
Sallust (1747) illustrated on this page; and although 
subdued in form, the contrast which they produce is 
sufficiently marked to light up and give a character 
to the whole scheme of ornamentation. Another 
small volume (6 x 34 in.), illustrated on p. 57, is a 
Prayer Book oj Boulter Grierson’s printing, bound in 
pale brown morocco, with inlaid citron centre-piece 
left open at the middle so as to show the colour of 
the ground—a simple, yet pretty pattern 

A close study of the fetits fers, or tools, used by 
Irish craftsmen shows that they must have been 
designed and cut in Ireland. We know that there 
were many artificers in Dublin at the time capable 
but it is at 





of doing such work, and doing it well 
this date all but impossible to come by any records 
on the subject. If we except such stamps as dots, 
stars, rings, gouges, and other very elementary 
forms common to all parts of the world, it would, 
I think, be a matter of no little difficulty to point 
out any individual tool which is found to have 
been employed in Irish work and a/so in that of 
any other country about the same time. 

The number of bookbinders who are known, by 
name, to have been engaged in the craft during the 
eighteenth century in Dublin is quite a large one, 
but, as in other places, the majority of them were 
occupied mainly in the doing of ordinary every-day 
Amongst those who are entitled to 


binding work. 
the credit of having produced the magnificently 
bound volumes of the Irish Parliamentary Journals 
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are Robert Thornton (1692—1705), Joseph Ray 


(1705—1718), Nicholas King (1718—1723), 
Samuel Fairbrother (1723—1749), Abraham 
Bradley (1749-1780), A. Bradley and A. 


Bradley King (1780—1800). These names deserve 
to be rescued from the oblivion in which they were 
themselves content that they should remain. 
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N EASY METHOD OF MAKING 


COLOURED XYLOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS. BY EDWARD ERTZ. 


COLOUR-PRINTING from wood-blocks was first 
practised by the Chinese as early as the sixth 
century. Then, like most of their art, it was im- 
parted, through the Koreans, to the Japanese. 
These colour-prints took with the Chinese and 
Japanese the same rank that the realistic pictures 
of Europe did in the West, and the names ot 
the old colour-printers Moronobu'and Okumura 
Masonobu are as honoured in the East as any of 
our Western old masters. They had achieved to 
perfection the art of designing and printing all 
manner of flat decorative work, in which perhaps 
they have never been equalled. 

The process was introduced into Europe several 
centuries later. It cannot be traced whether it was 
in any way brought here from the East ; but, as the 
early European wood-prints are much more primi- 
tive than the Japanese or Chinese, it is probable 
that there was no connection between them. 

Hand-blocks were always used until after the 
printing-press came into general use, when colour- 
printing made rapid progress. With the advent of 
the steam-press the cheapness and quickness of the 
method recommended it for commercial purposes, 
but the prints turned out in this rapid way soon 
lost all character and artistic merit. This was 
especially the case with the showbills, or posters, 
of twenty or twenty-five years ago, which were 
executed in what might almost be termed poster- 
factories, so numerous was the output. They were 
entirely cut on large pine-boards by “pine en- 
gravers,” who were sometimes remarkably skilful, 
though the work had to be executed so quickly 
and cheaply; and trained artists were so seldom 
employed to design and draw these showbills that 
these pine-posters compared very unfavourably with 
their predecessors, the hand-block prints. The 
pine “ showbill” is now a thing of the past, as it 
has been superseded by cheaper and quicker 
methods of reproduction all more or less mechani- 
cal, only the design being done by the artist. 
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The rebound from these mechanical methods of 
reproduction has come, and brought about the 
return to favour of the hand-blocks, which are 
necessarily in closer relation to the original designer 
than the cheaper methods. Coloured xylographic 
prints are distinguished from polychromatic prints 
in that they are autographic ; that is to say, they 
are designed, cut on the wood-block, and printed 
by hand, afterwards being coloured by the artist 
himself without any aid from engraver, photo- 
grapher or printer, and without machinery. With 
polychromatic prints the colours are painted on to 
the block itself ; each colour having a separate block 
and being printed separately, the impression not 
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being complete until after several printings. The 
majority of Chinese and Japanese prints are poly- 
chromatic, though Moronobu, a Japanese artist 
who lived between 1680 and 1714, engraved a 
number of his own designs, and coloured them by 
hand, as also did a follower of his named Okumura 
Masonobu. Some of this work may be seen in 
the British Museum. 

Without attempting such elaborate and com- 
plicated designs as the Japanese masters, it is 
possible to engrave quaint and bold drawings on 
pine-blocks after very little practice, and without 
any preliminary technical training. The modus 
operand? is quite simple, and the work can be taken 
up at any time and at 
odd moments. All that is 
required for the technical 
part is a pine-block about 
# inch thick, (not too old 
and ‘“spongy,”) close 
grained and without knots, 
cut the size of the design 
and planed smooth, three 
carving tools, and a sharp- 
pointed penknife. These 
four tools are quite suffi- 
cient for all kinds of work; 
in fact, some subjects are 
cut with the penknife 
alone, though a narrow 
V tool and two small 
gouges are necessary for 
most work. For engraving 
drawings which contain 
many lines it is better to 
procure maple wood cut 
across the grain and pre- 
pared for engravers. In 
that case burins are neces- 
sary—a lozenge tool, two 
large tint tools and a gouge 
will be found sufficient. 

The necessary instru- 
ments being ready, the 
design should be made 
with a very soft pencil on 
tracing paper or smooth 
paper of any kind; after 
which it is laid face down 
on the block, held firmly, 
and then rubbed on the 
back with a_ paperknife. 
By this method every line 
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being complete until after several printings. The 
majority of Chinese and Japanese prints‘are_poly- 
chromatic, though Moronobu, a Japanese artist 
who lived between 1680 and 1714, engraved a 
number of his own designs, and coloured them by 


hand, as also did a follower of his named Okumura 
Masono! Some of this work may be seen in 
the British Museum. 

Without attempting such elaborate and com- 
plicated designs as the Japanese masters, it is 
possible to engrave quaint and bold drawings on 


pine-blocks after very little practice, and without 
any preliminary technical training. The modus 
operand? is quite simple, and the work can be taken 
up at any time and at 
odd moments. All that is 
‘quired for the technical 
part is a pine block about 
} inch thick, (not too old 
and ‘“spongy,”) close 
grained and without knots, 
cut the size of the design 
and planed smooth, three 
carving tools, and a sharp- 
pointed penknife, These 
four tools, are quite suffi- 
cient for all kinds of work ; 
‘mm fact, some subjects are 
cut with the penknife 
alone, though a narrow 
V tool and two small 
gouges are necessary for’ 
most work. For engraving 
drawings which contain 
many lines it is better to 
procure maple wood cut 
across the grain and pre 
pared for engravers. In 
that case burins are neces- 
sary—-a lozenge tool, two 
urge tint tools and a gouge 
vill be found sufficient. 
The necessary instru 
nents being ready, the 
design should be made 
with a very soft pencil on 
tracing paper or smooth 
paper of any kind; after 
which it is laid face down 
on the block, held firmly, 
and then rubbed on the 
back with a paperknife. 
By this méthod every line 
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COLOURED XYLOGRAPHIC PRINT: 
**DIANA’S POOL” 


and quickly transferred to the block, and at the 
same time reversed, which is essential in order to 
produce a positive print after the block is cut and 
printed. The drawing or transfer may be fixed, if 
desired, with ordinary fixative, to prevent it from 
rubbing during the process of cutting. This pro- 
cess must then be commenced by outlining every- 
thing with the penknife, especially all lines which 
cross each other. At these crossings it is not 
necessary to stop the cut, but it can be taken 
straight through, as the fine line made by the knife 
does not show in the printing. 


After the wood between the lines has been 














removed, leaving the design in 
relief, outline with the knife the 
termination of any mass of lines, so 
that the tool will stop at that point 
and not slip through and chip off 
the part intended to remain in 
relief. 

Then cut the small lines and 
spaces, and remove all wood which 
you do not wish to print as a solid 
mass. This is quickly done with 
the large gouge, and need not be 
either deeply or very evenly cut. 
The colours can either be printed 
straight from the block, in which 
case any large plain surface, such 
as a sky, is left in relief, and the 
different colours painted or dabbed 
on before printing, or the whole 
can be printed a uniform black and 
the impression coloured afterwards 
with water-colour or pastel. For 
printing the different colours direct 
from the block, take a ball dabber 
made of a piece of chamois leather 
about four or five inches in dia- 
meter, filled with cotton wool and 
tightly tied, the tied part being used 
to hold while dabbing. A separate 
dabber is necessary for each colour, 
but it will be found that the middle 
finger can be used instead for small 
spaces. The colour must be evenly 
distributed on the space required 
by gently dabbing, or can be 
applied with a brush before using 
the ball dabber. For a uniform 
black print a small six-inch rubber 


BY EDWARD ERTZ roller will be found to be most 


useful, the paint being first evenly 

distributed on this by rolling it 
on a piece of glass or any non-absorbent smooth 
surface. After the block is well “inked” (though 
oil paint is used instead of printer’s ink, and 
the Japanese themselves use water-colours) take 
a piece of ordinary brown wrapping paper (an 
excellent paper for the prints if the rough side be 
used), lay it on a piece of fairly thick cardboard, 
press the block down on the paper, hold it firmly 
in place, and lift the cardboard with the fingers of 
the left hand, turning carefully till the cardboard 
and paper are uppermost. If the block is moved 
on the paper while doing this a blurred impression 
will be the result. Then with an ivory or bone paper- 
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LANDSCAPE IN PASTEL (See London Studio-Talk ) 
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pressing harder over the 
solid masses and places 
which are required darker 
than others. In this way 
gradation of tone in the 
impression can be ob- 
tained. The progress of 
the print can be seen by 
holding the lower half of 
the paper firmly to the 
block with the cardboard 
under the left hand, and 
lifting up the upper por- 
tion. If not _ printed 
enough, or if more inking 
be required, the part can 
be re-inked while the 
block is exposed, and 
the paper laid down again 
and rubbed once more. 
This re-inking is very often 
necessary for the first print, 


knife begin rubbing on the cardboard with as much _ because the block itself absorbs a certain amount 
pressure as possible, in the same way that monotype _ of paint, and will not give it off freely upon the 
impressions are rubbed, being careful at first to paper until the second or third print. When the 
rub uniformly all over the block, and afterwards impression has been taken, the design can be 
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‘*A SHEEP-FIELD IN MARCH” 


coloured with water-colours, either transparent or 
mixed with body-colour. If, however, several 
colours have been used in the printing, the impres- 
sion will probably be complete, only perhaps 
requiring a touch of water-colour here and there. 

This rapid sketch of the method by which hand- 
block colour-prints can be made will suffice to show 
that no special training is needed for their produc- 
tion, though naturally much practice in cutting is 
necessary before really good prints can be obtained. 
The accompanying coloured reproduction of one 
of a series of prints executed by me according to 
this method conveys a good idea of the results 
achieved by the process. 

With the exquisite work of the old Japanese 
artists before us, it is possible to realise to what 
height the art of block-printing may be carried ; 


though the modern artist, as a rule, confines him- 


self to simpler subjects and less elaboration of 


detail. These prints naturally possess more artistic 
character than any mechanical method of repro- 
ducing designs, as each one bears the individual 
impress of the artist. 

EDWARD ERt7z. 
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STUDIO-TALK 

(From our Own Correspondents ) 
ON DON.— Our coloured frontispiece, Vear 
Southwold Harbour, by Mr. J. R. K. 
Duff, shows that interesting treatment 
in pastel and that knowledge of the 
true resources of the medium which have won 
for him the prominent place which is his among 
the exhibitors of modern pastel-work. The Zand- 
scape in Pastel exhibited by him in this year's Pastel 
Society’s Exhibition was one of the finest things 
on the Society’s walls. Unassuming in sub- 
ject, unpretentious in technique, the resourceful 
rendering of each object in the composition, marked 
it as a triumph in the art of pastel. Our illustration, 
a Sheep-field in March, shows a quite dissimilar 
surface quality and treatment, but the same 
thorough understanding of the terms upon which 
a relationship can be established between this 
apparently obstinate medium and the truths or 
Pastel so often becomes pretty, bright, 
To obtain 


nature. 

ornamental: it is less often truthful. 

grey effects of low-toned colour, to keep good 

colour without once being betrayed into the sharp 
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note of prettiness, of artificiality, which is a tempta- 
tion always in wait for the unwary, is perhaps the 
strongest test of the powers of an artist in pastel. 
It is in the achievement of truthful tone that Mr. 
Duff excels, and his scheme of colour is supported 
by a wonderful knowledge of draughtsmanship and 
familiarity with animal life. He has made many 
landscapes with sheep, and throughout them, 
whilst remaining faithful to the restraint of quiet 
nature, he never loses the bloom and freshness, the 
pristine evidence of a spontaneous touch, which is 
the most valuable characteristic of the true pastel. 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ALFRED DE SAUTY 


The work of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild— 
on view lately at Clifford’s Inn—shows that the 
Guild numbers amongst its members some able 
and distinguished craftsmen. Although the exhi- 
bition was a small one, a consistently high level of 
excellence in design and workmanship was main- 
tained, and there were relatively few objects of 
misdirected energy. Exaggeration of detail and 
form, which so frequently passes for originality, 
was absent, and there appeared to be a general desire 
to use material reasonably and with imagination. 
The exhibits embraced nearly all the crafts. 
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IVORY CARVING DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 


BY RICHARD GARBE 


Mr. Garbe is to be congratulated on his ivories, 
but we find it difficult to forgive so capable a 
craftsmen for his walnut bedstead with turreted 
castles dominating the bed-posts. To build castles 











CHIMNEYPIECE MORRIS 


IN PINE 


DESIGNED BY G. LL. 
EXECUTED BY BRATT & COLBRAN 
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in the air is, we know, quite easy; but to build 
them with satisfaction upon the top of a bed-post 
is a far more difficult task, and Mr. Garbe has not 
succeeded in convincing us that it can be done. 
The four-post bedstead shown by Ambrose Heal 
is a very satisfactory and pleasing design, carefully 
detailed and beautifully made, though perhaps 
lacking finish in the attachment of the vallance to 





DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY MESSRS. E. & W. WARE 


NECKLACE IN PEARLS 
AND OPALS 


the woodwork. In this exhibit, and in the chest 
of drawers, he has been particularly happy in the 
selection of his material. 





Mr. A. J. Penty’s chest of drawers in oak is a 
solid and sensible piece of furniture, though a trifle 
heavy. <A noticeable exhibit was the chimney- 
piece and interior executed by Messrs. Bratt & 
Colbran to the design of G. Ll. Morris. It is 
made in pine and painted white, with an interior 
of hammered steel, relieved with two little rosettes 
in brass inlaid on the steel, the whole being simple 
and severe. The lozenge-shaped panel on the 
top portion was not quite happy, and the bed 


moulding below the mantelshelf should have been 
taken across the whole width of the chimney- 
piece. The fire-irons, candlesticks, and other 
metal-work, by E. Spencer, including the silver 
and pewter ewer in the middle of the mantelpiece, 
were carefully chosen to harmonise with it. 

On the mantelshelf of this exhibit were some 
really charming objects in metal, designed by 
E. Spencer. They are the work of a thoughtful 
and thorough artist. Of these and other exhibits 
by Mr. Spencer we may say, that it was a real 
pleasure to see work which so eminently justifies 
its existence by being both beautiful and useful. 

Messrs. E. & W. Ware exhibited various articles 
of jewellery, good both in design and craftsmanship, 
especially the necklace in pearls and opals, and 
the two hammered bonbonniéres. We cannot 
approve altogether of the handles of his spoons, 
surmounted by armoured knights standing on 
placid-looking lions, and in other cases by bishops 
looking rather lonely and ill at ease. 

The examples of stained glass were few in 
number. Mr. Hugh Arnold, the secretary of the 
Guild, sent a well-designed armorial panel, and 
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two able designs, Nos. 23 and 25, happy in 
arrangement and colour. The treatment of the 
border in each case was rather unusual, but effec- 
Mr. Karl Parsons also sent some exhibits 
calling for notice. His stained-glass panel, No. 54, 
was striking in colour. F. P. Walker contributed 
three cartoons for stained glass. 


tive. 





The bookbindings by Messrs. F. Sangorski & 
G. Sutcliffe included some noteworthy examples of 
this craft. Their “ Life of Cellini” shows an able 
treatment of borders in gold lines on a dark red 
leather, with the corners and centre partly filled 
in with conventional foliage of green leather, inlaid 
upon the red. It is asevere and beautiful binding, 
although in no way symbolising the lurid and 
picturesque life of the artist Cellini. Alfred de 
Sauty sent some interesting and richly-bound 
volumes, the workmanship being first rate, and 
the use of inlaid leather striking, but perhaps a 
trifle overdone. The decoration by Christopher 
Dean, in the same case, was a good example of 
book-page decoration. 


The hangings, wall-papers, and printed s‘uffs 
were exceptionally good, and in most cases quiet in 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
F. SANGORSKI & G, SUTCLIFFE 
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DESIGN FOR 
STAINED GLASS 


BY KARL PARSONS 


design and pleasant in colour. Too much, how- 
ever, is made of pattern in the wall-papers. As 
Norman Shaw puts it, “ the general tone of a wall- 
paper is the important thing to be desired: it is a 
background pure and simple, that and nothing 
more.” Mr. Napper, for instance, who sends 
some very delightful hangings, insists too much 
in his wall-papers upon pattern, and in one case 
he adopts an exaggerated form for the repeats ; 
yet the rest of his work shows how little necessity 
there is for such a fertile designer to make use of 
this poor expedient for real originality. 





Mr. Alfred Dennis 
hangings, etc. 


sent several wall-papers, 
His work shows on the whole an 
unusual freedom from over.emphasis of pattern. 





Mr. Harold Falkner showed some good examples 
of domestic architecture, but the playful and wilful 
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which we give this month as a colouréd supple 
ment, well represents the water-colours of Mrs. Maty 
Stormont, examples of whose work in this median 
have appeared in earlier numbers of Tue Srupio 
Apart from the excellence of the handling and the 
very good colour, the originality of this com- 

sition contributes not a little to its charm 
teresting feature of the exhibition recently 
held at Letchworth, in connection with the Garden 

y movement, was the cottage furniture designed 
by M1 
firm of Heal & Son, of London, examples of whieh 


Ambrose Meal, Jun., and executed by the 
ue shown in the accompanying illustration. Pre 
senting, as it does, a happy combination of pleasing 
esign and substantial construction, while entailing 
but moderate expense, this sort of furniture recom 
mends itself more particularly as suitable for week 
end cottages, small country 
villas, and similar dwellings. 
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irregularity in the planning of the rooms detracted 
somewhat from otherwise very successful work. 

Among the pictures may be singled out the 
portraits by Dudley Heath, that of Kungpah T. 
King being a fascinating study. Fred. Taylor’s 
sombre and striking landscape (No. 10) recalls in 
a curious and subtle way the wonderful atmosphere 
of Thomas Hardy’s description of Egdon Heath. 
A water-colour by Alfred Dennis (No. 68a) called 
for notice, and above it was an interesting photo- 
graphic colour-print by Mr. Fred. Hollyer, junior. 
Two charming etchings, of Chelsea Reach and 
Heybridge Basin, were contributed by Luke 
Taylor, A.R.E. Lionel Heath sent three delight- 
ful miniatures. 


The water-colour drawing, Dinant-sur-Meuse, 
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which we give this month as a coloured supple- 
ment, well represents the water-colours of Mrs. Mary 
Stormont, examples of whose work in this medium 
have appeared in earlier numbers of THe Stupio. 
Apart from the excellence of the handling and the 
very good colour, the originality of this com- 
position contributes not a little to its charm. 


An interesting feature of the exhibition recently 
held at Letchworth, in connection with the Garden 
City movement, was the cottage furniture designed 
by Mr. Ambrose Heal, Jun., and executed by the 
firm of Heal & Son, of London, examples of which 
are shown in the accompanying illustration. Pre- 
senting, as it does, a happy combination of pleasing 
design and substantial construction, while entailing 
but moderate expense, this sort of furniture recom- 
mends itself more particularly as suitable for week- 

end cottages, small country 
villas, and similar dwellings. 


The Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts held in July and 
September at the Lyceum 
Club consisted of a con- 
siderable portion of the 
works which were exhibited 
last winter in the Wertheim 
galleries at Berlin, and 
which were afterwards trans- 
ferred to Hamburg, Diissel- 
dorf, Bremen, and Cologne. 
Before being sent to Berlin 
the exhibits were judged 
and selected by the follow 
ing committee :—Mr. C, R., 
Ashbee, Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn, A.R.A, Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. Douglas Cocke- 


Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
Mr. Curt Steeving, and Mr. 
E. R. Taylor. Over £300 
worth of these exhibits were 
sold in Germany, and, 
though the exhibition in 
London was open only 
during the so-called “dead” 
season, very large sales 
nevertheless resulted. 





No branch of applied art 
was neglected in this exhibi- 
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SILVER AND ENAMEL CASKET 


in the world of arts and crafts. The bookbinding, 
notably that of Miss Mary Robinson, Miss Frances 
Horsley and Miss Helena Morris, was excep- 
tionally refined. Women metalworkers, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, and coppersmiths were well 
represented. A copper standing mirror (illustrated) 
by Miss Evelyn Hickman was one of the most 
beautiful things of the kind that have been made. 
Another striking piece of work in copper and 
enamel was the triptych, of Miss Geraldine Carr (see 
p. 75), in which the three enamelled pictures, giving 
a rather “bizarre” history of Cinderella, 

were of great strength and originality. 





The silver work exhibited by Miss 
Flora Steele was of a _ remarkably 
high order: it included a_ beautiful 
alms-dish in dull silver and a christen- 
ing cup, both very fine specimens of 
this sphere of work. The work of Miss 
Christine Connell was distinguished by 
its bold design and clear flowing out- 
line. The strong relief of Miss Ruby 
Levick and the ambitious silver-bronze 
panel, Guardian Angel, of Miss E. M. 
Rope, were noticeable features of the 
exhibition. 





Amongst the large selection of black- 
and-white work and design for illus- 
tration were found some _ original 
coloured drawings by Miss Pamela 
Coleman Smith, and notably a drawing 
in pen-and-ink, called Pafi//on, by Miss 
D. Carlton Smith, made with much 
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exquisiteness and skill in a 
decorative method which is 
not infrequently used, but 
which we have seldom seen 
supported by such excel- 
lent drawing. 





Much of the jewellery 
exhibited was of consider- 
able merit, notably the 
designs of Mrs. Hadaway, 
Mrs. Ernestine Mills (whose 
silver clasp we illustrate on 
p. 74), Mrs. Edith A. Dick, 
Mrs. Eastlake, and Miss G. 
Hildesheim. 





BY GERALDINE CARR The most exquisite 
colours were displayed in 
the hand-woven throwans exhibited by Miss Annie 
Garnett ; and the materials designed, woven and 
dyed by Miss Charlotte Brown were also very 
artistic, if less noticeable than the flame and purple- 
coloured silk flax which Miss Garnett sends from 
her spinnery at Windermere. 





There was a good collection of embroideries and 
art needlework, including the two cushions which 
are here illustrated, the work respectively of Miss 
Mary Simonds and Mrs. Reynolds-Stephens, and 





BY FLORA 


STEELE 











CHRISTENING CUP BY FLORA STEELE 


three needlework pictures : a landscape 
by Miss Kate Button; Zhe Orchard, 
by Miss Yeats ; and Zhe Rose Bower, by 
Miss Joan Drew. Miss Button’s picture 
was excellent in colour and design; and, 
indeed, all the needlework was exception- 
ally good in design and execution. 


Included with the exhibition was an 
interesting collection of Italian laces 
from the schools of the Countess Cora 
da Brazza-Savorgnan Torreano. 


We are glad to learn that the Lyceum 
Club proposes to open a further Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition this month. The sig- 
nificant feature of these exhibitions is 
that every exhibit is the work of a member 
of the Club. The recent exhibition 
included only the work of British mem- 
bers. The forthcoming one will include 
the work of members from all parts 


—from America, France, Germany, 
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Italy, Holland, Spain, Russia, the Colonies, and 
India. 


DINBURGH.—This year’s exhibition of 
the Society of Scottish Artists was on very 
similar lines toits immediate predecessors. 
It contained a few notable or interesting 

“educative examples,” obtained either on loan 
from collectors or from specially invited artists, and 
it was fairly representative of what the younger 
artists in the East of Scotland are doing at the 
moment. As regards the latter, while there was 
nothing comparable with the tender and profound 
or the facile and brilliant pictures with which the 
late W. J. Yule and the late Robert Brough respec- 
tively emerged at the early exhibitions of the 


” 


society in the beginning of the nineties, a good 
standard of accomplishment was maintained ; and, 
it one could descry no new talent of exceptional 
promise, a number of the members showed improve- 
ment on their past. This was notably the case with 
Mr. W. Walls, whose recent work, especially in 
water-colour, revealed a great advance in subtlety of 
handling and charm of colour ; with Miss Katherine 





COPPER STANDING MIRROR BY EVELYN HICKMAN 
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CUSHION ( See London Studio-Talk) BY MARY SIMONDS 


Cameron, whose coloured illustrations to 
Kingsley’s “ Water Babies ” are probably 
the most delightful things she has done ; 
with Mr. J. D. Fergusson, who found 
in a Japanese statuette and accessories 
a motive singularly well adapted to his 
somewhat summary yet painter-like 
method; and with Mr. A. G. Sinclair, 
who in a finely-conceived sketch of 
Horses Harrowing reached a higher 
plane than he has done in anything one 
remembers. Considerable adventure as 
regards subject was also shown by several. 
If only partially successful, Mr. Robert 
Burns showed commendable ambition in 
Go fetch to me a pint of wine, for elabo- 
rate figure-pictures such as this have 
been comparatively rare in contempo- 





SILVER CLASP 


BY MRS, MILLS 
(See London Studio- Talk) 
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rary Scottish painting. Mr. C. H. Mackie again 
tackled the difficult problems involved in 
mixed lighting in such different subjects as Zhe 
Sheep Folds and The Shop-lit Pavement with con- 
siderable subtlety and skill ; and Mr. Burn Murdoch 
showed daring and aéandonin a picture of abrilliantly- 
lighted ballroom crowded with dancers. Admir- 
able landscapes were sent by Mr. Campbell Mitchell, 
Mr. W. M. Fraser, Mr. Mason Hunter, and others. 
Mr. J. A. Ford’s Mrs. Robert Walker (a lady in 
green) and two heads of men by Mr. Somerville 
Shanks were perhaps the most outstanding of the 
portraits; and amongst the animal pictures the 
most novel were several charming little canvases, 
with the donkeys on Portobello sands and their 
juvenile riders for subject, by Miss Anna Dixon. 





The water-colours also included some excellent 


BY MRS. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS 
(See London Studio- Talk) 


things, such as the tender and sympathetic study 
of an old Dutch woman by Mr. H. W. Kerr; a 
campaigning incident by Mr. Skeoch Cumming ; 
and landscapes by Miss Ross, Miss Emily Pater- 
son, and Mr. T. M. B. Hay. By painters of more 
assured reputation, members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and others, there were pictures and draw- 
ings which should have been mentioned perhaps 
in preference to those named ; but in an exhibition 
such as this it is to the work of the younger artists 
that one turns first. And in the same way, although 
the exhibition contained a splendid bronze by 
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The artist usually requires to have his work 
noticed and bought by the public, and, as to 
achieve this is not a small matter, he is, to a great 
extent, bound to accept the help of the middleman. 
Painters and sculptors are not so badly off, even 
if they sell through the art dealers. They, and 
especially the former, have a thousand ways of 
keeping the public in touch and sympathy with 
themselves, but for craftsmen and decorators, 
artistic jewellers, etc., the chances are not so many; 
they depend too much on the commission of the 
dealer, and he depends, to a great extent, for his 
economic welfare on the doubtful taste of unknown 
clients. A man with much money and little taste 
will often buy a good picture of which he under- 
stands nothing, but will never buy a piece of furni- 
ture or metalwork or a modern tapestry unless the 
thing is fashionable, or the object cheers him up a 
little. 


Now it is not difficult to understand how little 
art is necessary to work in such a way as to appeal 
sooe.coves BY FRANCES HORSLEY to men with much money and little taste. Offer 

(See London Studio-Tatk) them neo-Assyrian carpets, French wall-papers and 





M. Rodin and a bust by 
Professor Lanteri, one may 
select Mr. Percy Ports- 
mouth’s_ spirited relief, 
Labour, and Mr. David 
MacGill’s refined statue, 
London, for a word of 


praise. J. LC. 


LASGOW.— 

Even an artist 

must think of 

how to live, 

provided he has first 
thought of art. The two 
questions can seldom be 
considered apart, as in 
most cases an artist needs 
to support himself by his 
work. When mankind is 
nearer to its chief aim, 
the realisation of beauty 
in life, all this will, no 
doubt, be rearranged pro- 
perly; in the meantime 
those who are in need 





have to provide. 


TRIPTYCH (See London Studio-Talk) BY GERAL DINE CARR 
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JEWELLERY 


DESIGNED BY B, CUZNER 
(See Birmingham Studio-Talk) 


Victorian sideboards, and business will not be bad. 
Can one blame the house-decoration grocers if they 
get for those people just what they wish? But 
the artists of the house are not artists when they 
submit to such conditions. No wonder that in 
Glasgow, where the environment is specially favour- 
able to art, a coalition against such a state of 
affairs has been possible, and even men who do not 
call themselves artists have given their disinterested 
support to this movement. 





The Scottish Guild of Handicraft is a labour 
co-partnership association, the aims and advantages 
of which are at once clear. 





A temporary committee of eight members has 
gathered together a certain number of artists, 
chiefly of the house and of the book, who propose 
to sell their work on their own common account. 
By means of frequent exhibitions and of a sale- 
store, they keep in touch with the public, avoiding 
entirely the interference of the middleman, and 
dividing his profits between the public and them- 
selves. The committee judges whether an artist’s 
standard is high enough for his admittance to the 
Guild. After admission he has to take care to 
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keep his work at a high enough standard, or he 
may be expelled. The Guild may refuse to 
exhibit the work of its members, even without 
expelling the artist. 

The Guild manages on its own account a work- 
shop for metalwork, and some interesting objects 
have come out of it; but at the time of their 
exhibitions its effort comes better into evidence, as 
several unmistakably fine artists send in their 
works on those occasions, not only from Glasgow, 
but from other towns of Scotland and of England. 





So it has been possible to admire at some of the 
shows the Ruskin ware and leadless glaze pottery 
of W. Howson Taylor, and charming little settings 
for small wall electric lamps by Mr. Garrod, of 
London ; and, of Scottish artists, I have noticed 
sometimes works by Annie French, Jessie King, 
Helen P. Brown, Miss Harvey, E. A. Taylor. I 
am quoting these names here merely to show the 
vitality and promising future of the Guild. 





In the long run, those who, from soundly estab- 
lished principles and generous intuitions, move to 





SPOONS 


DESIGNED BY B, CUZNER 
(See Birmingham Studio-Talk ) 
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enlarge the province ot 
modern activity in art, are 
sure to meet with recog- 
nition in Glasgow. And 
along with their art may 
triumph as well that spirit 
of artistic independence 
with which the promoters 
and members of the Scottish 
Guild of Handicraft have 
reckoned since the begin- 





ning. 
F. A. 
IRMINGHAM. 
—In_ reproduc- 
: MURAL PANEL BY F. W. DAVIS 
ing Mr. Bernard 
Cuzner’s designs Claudio (aside): ‘‘ Bait the hook ayy 3 ra yt | bite."—(Much Ado about Nothing, 


nowadays only toocommon. 
He allows his designs to 
grow naturally and spon- 
taneously. He does not 
even adhere strictly to his 
drawings; indeed, with him 
these latter seldom amount 
to anything more than a 
rough sketch. As often as 
not he finds his way with 
the metals to his result, 
doing altogether without 
the preliminary effort on 
paper. He takes every 
advantage of the forms 


Dogberry: “ First, who think vou the most desartless man to be constable?" — that arise from the work- 
Act 11., Scene 3, . ing of the material, and 





MURAL PANEL BY F. W. DAVIS 


we are giving the work of a 
designer who has made a 
strenuous attempt to make 
simple and __ serviceable 
things, at a price, too, 
which is not fantastic. 
Endeavouring, despite dis- 
advantages, to work as the 
metalworkers of old, in a 
spirit which does not allow 
that strain after eccentricity 
which is based on a false 
supposition of what is up 
to date, Mr. Cuzner has 
steadily set his face against et. a isa: 

the affectation which is 1st Watch: ‘' This man said, sir, tot De En prince's brother, was a villain.” — 
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Beatrice: ‘* Against my will, I am sent to bid you come into dinner."— 


Act 1l., Scene 3. 


often gains from them the suggestion of mo#f, whilst 
always returning to the simple truths to be learnt 
from close attention to nature, whose corrective 
influence alone can save from the descent into 
the impoverished invention resulting from lack of 
stimulus. In trying to avoid the merely fantastic 
in shape, and in endeavouring to construct reason- 
able shapes, Mr. Cuzner avoids forcing the metal. 
Using but very little saw-pierced work, his designs 
are almost wholly accomplished by being built up 
of small wrought and beaten pieces, and un- 
doubtedly the distinguished beauty of many of his 
designs arises from this reasonableness and sincerity 
in his methods. 

We reproduce here 
some panels painted by a 
well-known Birmingham 
artist, Mr. Fred W. Davis, 
which are to be placed on 
the walls of the great hall 
at Wootton Wawen House, 
Warwickshire. The sub 
jects are taken from 
‘*“Much Ado about No- 
thing,” and are painted 
in oil and, of course, upon 
canvas. They measure 
from ten to twelve feet in 
length, and are to be fixed 
at a level considerably 
above that of the eye. 
The treatment is a happy 
combination of breadth 
and a faithful apprecia- 


EMBROIDERED ALTAR FRONTAL 


tion of the Shakespearean 
humour in the various 
episodes depicted. 


Mr. Davis is an enthusiast 
over his work, and every 
detail of the pictures is as 
accurate as research and 
observation can make it. 
The modelling of the pic- 
tures is subdued, in accord- 
ance with the decorative 
purpose they have to serve, 
but they are full of care- 
ful and vigorous drawing, 
and seem fully imbued 
with the Shakespearean 
spirit. The colouring 
throughout is rich and 
harmonious. For their destination in one of the 


BY F. W. DAVIS 


old historic houses of Shakespeare’s own country 
they seem peculiarly appropriate, and are records 
of loving labour for the sake of his art on the part 
of one of our Midland city’s most capable artists. 
A. S. W. 


ALSALL. — The members of the 
Birmingham Art Circle—a society 
formed in 1878 for the “ encourage- 
ment of unity and friendship” 

amongst artists—are holding an exhibition of 
pictures at the Walsall Art Gallery. The exhibi- 
tion, which comprises a number of meritorious 
productions, may be regarded as an innovation, 





DESIGNED BY MISS SULMAN 
WORKED BY MISS M. CROMPTON 
(See Liverpool Studio- Tack) 
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‘*THE THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN” BY A. R. MARTIN 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


inasmuch as the show ot members’ works has 
usually been confined to Birmingham. 
amongst them are a number of Venetian water- 
colours from the facile and masterly brush of 
Moffat Lindner. His Venetian Bragozsi, a canal 
scene with boats, is characterised by a fine realisa- 
tion of the subtleties of light and shade on water 
and a pleasing suggestion of atmo- 
sphere; Zhe Salute from St. Mark's 
Basin is well composed; and Zhe 
Rialto: Evening, is a clever technical 
achievement. Fred Whitehead, R.B.A., 
exhibits a number of charmingly spon- 
taneous and atmospheric water-colours, 
of which Heather and Ploughing are 
the best. He also shows a large canvas, 
A distant View of Poole, which is notice- 
able for its breezy freshness. One of 
the most satisfying works is W. H. 
Allcott’s Pastoral, a poetic and fanciful 
painting, distinguished by charming 
decorative and _ technical qualities. 
The best figure work is a portrait by 
Edward S. Harper, which shows some 
originality of treatment. It is painted 
in a low tone, the subject being en- 
hanced and the composition improved 
by a figure arrangement vaguely intro- 
duced in the background. <A dusy 
Night at the Mill is a pleasingly un- 
conventional treatment of a moonlight 
subject by E. Gabriel Mitchell. Other 
works of considerable merit are: A Xz/7 
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‘*THE THREE RAVENS” BY A. R. MARTIN 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


in the Lute, by W. J. Wainwright, R.W.S.; 
When the King shall enjoy his own again, by J. 
Finnemore, R.I.; Aloonrise near St. Ives, by James 
T. Watts, R.C.A.; several sketches by A. E. V. 
Lilley and Alfred Priest; Ai amongst the Barley, 
by H. Foster Newey; Sumny Devonshire, by Bernard 
Munns ; and Autumn Twilight, by J. V. Jelley. 





( See Paris Studio- Talk) 
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WOMAN’S HEAD IN MARBLE 


A regrettable feature is the lack of judgment 
show by the hanging committee, who have suc- 
ceeded in giving to some of the best works the 


worst possible positions. E. N. S. 


IVERPOOL.—An_ embroidered altar 

frontal (here reproduced) is designed by 

Miss Sulman, and worked by Miss Mary 
Crompton, to be presented to the Chapelle 

de ’Humanité in Paris. The groundwork is a 
pale sea-green silk, with the design appliquéd in 
silks, rose-red flowers, dark green leaves, the pansies 
in pearl grey, edged with shades of purple silk, and 
the cream-white heart enveloped in flame-coloured 
silk. A rich effect is gained by couching the edges 
of all the darker silks with lighter threads of the 
same colour. The colours of the stems range from 
dark brown to varying shades of green. Orange 
lettering outlined with black is worked upon a grey 


silk scroll. 


y EMILE BOURDELLE 


Decorative painting by 
local artists we are glad 
to see coming more fre- 
quently into vogue in 
prominent buildings in the 
city. The spacious interior 
of the recently opened 
State Café in Dale Street, 
if somewhat over-elaborated 
with richly coloured mar- 
bles, is adorned by a series 
of large circular panels and 
spandrils illustrating nur- 
sery ballads, modelled in 
low relief, and painted by 
Mr. Alfred R. Martin, who 
is one of the successful 
students indebted for much 
of his training to the Mount 
Street School of Art. Panels 
of Zhe Three Ravens and 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen 
are herewith reproduced. 

H. B. B. 


ARIS.—It has 
sometimes been 
asserted that the 
doctrines and ex- 

ample of Rodin have not 
inspired any followers. This 
is, however, not the fact forin 
addition to Mlle. Claudel, 
whose personal reminis 
cences of the great sculptor were recently reviewed 
in THE Stupio, Bourdelle proves the contrary. 
This artist has recently had an exhibition of a num 
ber of works of merit in the Hébrard Galleries which 
have attracted a good deal of attention. Bourdelle 
is a sculptor of rare power, as proved by his bust 
of Beethoven, and he is endowed with an ex 
ceptional feeling for truth of line. I am almost 
disposed to go so far as to claim for him affinity 
with the great Greek sculptors. Let me explain 
what I mean. Bourdelle is neither a Thorwaldsen 
nor a Canova, who remains literally faithful to 
classic form; but with a technique all his own 
he combines the feeling for purity of line and 
calm dignity of form which are so impressive 
in antique masterpieces, and herein lies his 
chief claim to distinction. I must add that some 
of Hébrard’s bronze casts after Bourdelle are 
brilliantly successful. They are, in fact, unrivalled 
for the beauty of their material and for what may 
81 
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be called their patina effect, of which, it seems to 
me, that most skilful and conscientious founder 
alone has the secret. 


ERLIN.—We reproduce here some exam- 

ples of porcelain work by Prof. Schmuz- 

Baudiss. Like the Copenhagen workers, 

Theo. Schmuz-Baudiss confines himself 

in the decoration of his porcelain to sub-glaze paint- 
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DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR SCHMUZ-BAUDISS 


DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR SCHMUZ-BAUDISS 


ing. But this is the only tie which binds him to the 
Danish School of Porcelain, his work being quite 
dissimilar in all other respects—material, colour, 
and technique. The porcelain vessels invented by 
Dr. Heinecke, director of the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory in Berlin, of which Schmuz-Baudiss 
has made use, have a warm ivory tint, in contrast 
with the somewhat cold white of the Copenhagen 
porcelain ware, and the colours have richer shades. 
Schmuz- Baudiss’s_ vessels 
in this material are in the 
highest degree transparent. 
Whereas blue predominates 
in the palette of the Co- 
penhagen porcelain paints, 
Schmuz-Baudiss employs a 
combination of soft greens 
and greys and reds, which, 
as in the case of the Danish 
porcelains, are distributed 
in a finely powdered state 
over the vessel by means 
of the aerograph. 


Schmuz- Baudiss has now 
employed this technique in 
a manner of his own. He 
cuts the ornamentation on 














the surface of the cooling vessel more or less 


lightly. His incisions, and often the whole of the 
adjoining parts, are then modelled and embellished, 
in order that they may be ready for the succeeding 
process, that of the aerograph. From out the broad 
waves of surging colour the design is then produced 
by a sort of scraping method. When all the colours 
have been put on and the decoration is ready, the 
vessel is coated in the glaze and at once baked in 
a strong fire ; the colours then remain beneath the 
glaze, which affords a transparent coating and pro- 
tection. Schmuz-Baudiss never decorates the entire 
surface of the porcelain with colour; his object is 
to bring out by means of his painting the soft, 
delicate tone of the material. In the most skilful 
way he exhausts the possibilities of obtaining the 
most subtle distribution of colour by means of the 
aerograph, while he disposes the tint in softest 
The 


ornamentation ends with the shaping of the vessel 


gradations over the surface of the vessel. 
into rhythmical form. Per- 
haps the best of Schmuz- 
Baudiss’s decorative 
schemes are his landscapes ; 
in these he contrives with 
very few tones to reproduce 


nature with astonishing 
success. A.B. 
The artist Paul Schad 


Rossa, who three or four 


years ago exhibited in 
Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, 
and other towns, and ob 
tained for his art many 
admirers, is so far not so 
well known as he deserves 
to be.. The picture here 
reproduced affords us but 
a limited insight into the 
wide region of his imagina 
tion. A peaceful mountain 
valley in the green Steier 
mark, the sunny Alpine 
meadows, and the 


limpid lakes 


dolomites of 


deep 
among the 
Southern 
Tyrol have been, during 
the last few years, the scenes 
of Schad-Rossa’s creations 
in art. There, withdrawn 
from the bustle of everyday 
life, he has tried in studies 
to fathom the sacredness of 
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virgin nature, and there he has dreamed his pictures. 
at the 
sight of the dewy pastures in the morning sun, the 


And what nature has there inspired in him 


silent forest, the lonely lake overshadowed by rocks 

he has expressed ; and by the introduction of the 
human element has given life to his landscapes. 
Elf children and the listening Dryad, the maiden 
frozen in the morning frost, back to the first 
tragedy of man (Die Verfluchten)—he goes, or leads 
us, into a golden future (Dem freien Menschentum). 
endeavoured with a few words to 


I have here 


sketch the nature of this artist’s work. He is of 
those who are not guided by the taste of the general 
public in art matters. He goes the way his genius 
leads him. His art is decorative in the best sense. 
Probably his individuality would manifest itself best 
if a decorative task of much importance were 


entrusted to him. E. D. 


Amongst the important works exhibited at Keller 





BY PAUL SCHAD-ROSSA 
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**CASSANDRA” 
and Reiner’s Art Galleries last autumn 
were Max Klinger’s Drama, Salome, 
and Cassandra. Some seven years ago 
Klinger accepted an order from the 
trustees of the Tiedge bequest for a 
colossal marble group, to be added to 
the collection of sculpture already ac- 
quired ; and it was his admiration at 
the time for the beautiful proportions 
of the figure of the athlete Rosso which 
raised the desire in the artist to be 
able to place side by side the original 
and the copy. ‘Thus it came that 
Klinger took the celebrated athlete as 
his model for the principal figure of 
the group to which he eventually gave 
the title Drama. 


Invited to exhibit the work at the 
Dresden Art Gallery in 1899, the 
sculptor had the desire to indicate 
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cause and goal of the fierce struggle which he 
was representing ; and so it came that he added 
the figure of a woman mortally wounded, who 
clings to the corner of a rock sheltered by the 
body of a self-sacrificing sister. It was the 
Boer War which the artist had in mind when 
creating the group; indeed, it was Klinger’s in- 
tention at one time to place the following inscrip- 
tion on the base of the marble group: “ Beliz 
Boerum,” but afterwards chose the broader and 
more expressive title. 


Although there are German artists who have but 
little sympathy with this sculptor’s work, he is 
nevertheless, without doubt, one of the foremost 
geniuses in modern German art. The bronze busts 
Salome and Cassandra, here reproduced, the cast- 
ing of which was executed by the Actiengesellschaft 
vormals H. Gladenbeck & Sohn, are characteristic 
of this master’s art. A. i. 
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** DON QUIXOTE PREVAILING UPON SANCHO PANZA TO ACCOMPANY HIM , BY RICARDO MARIN 
(See Madrid Studio-Tatlk ) 
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EGYPTIAN PANEL 


ADRID.— Ricardo Marin, a young 
Spanish black-and white artist, has just 
been showing at Madrid a number 
of the illustrations on which he has 

new edition of “ Don 
Quixote,” two typical examples of which are 
reproduced on the preceding page. His collec- 
tion, though not completed yet, numbers already 
several hundred drawings in pen and wash, and 
by the time the series is finished will probably 
not fall far short of a thousand. 


been at work for a 


The broadness of Sefor Marin’s treatment is 
well adapted to the bare 
and_ big-horizoned scenery 
of La Mancha. He pos 
initial merit 
one in a 


sesses the 
not a_ small 
draughtsman under middle 
age—of knowing what to 


leave out, sO as to con- 


dense our interest on a 
single figure or group of 
figures, or on a_ single 
feature of the landscape. 
Discernment, not a gross 
technique, endows his 
characters with energy and 
animation. In this respect 
his work is slightly reminis- 
cent of the Jate Randolph 
Caldecott. Like the latter, 
he has a delicate, exact, 
intuitive, and rapid sense of 
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BY COUNTESS FEODORA GLEICHEN 


humour, as also a _ pen 
which is endowed with the 
same characteristics. 


His presentation of the 
Sorrowful Cavalier has just 
enough of caricature to 
lend Don Quixote’s eccen- 
tricities a humorous relief, 
without disfiguring life or 
even pathos. ‘The artist 
seems to me to strike a 
suitable and happy mean, 
blending the gay and grave 
in opportune degree. An- 
other of his merits is con- 
sistency. The same ideal 
of Don Quixote’s look and 
figure which won his fancy 
at the very first is cherished and maintained 
through all the series of these drawings. 

L. W. 


YDNEY.—The recent exhibition under the 

Royal Art Society’s auspices embraced 

much that was good and more than a 

little that did not quite attain to mediocrity. 

Local art still proceeds along the lines of least 
resistance, and the coming of a national Australian 
school of painting is not presaged by any work 
shown in the exhibition under review. In l!ament- 
ably few pictures this year is there revealed even a 
furtive groping after those effects of colour, space, 
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and poetic imagery which must be the inevitable 
characteristics of such art as shall fittingly symbolise 
our magical Australia. And the reason for the 
lessening of ambitious effort this year is possibly 
not far to seek. One finds it in the fact of the 
painters being many and the patrons few. In 
Australia, for the most part, where wealth abounds 
Philistinism flourishes, and in the studios of the 
artists of most promise the unsold canvasses bulk 


largest. 


Highly meritorious is W. Lister Lister’s oil 
painting Zarly Evening Glow. The picture asa 
whole possesses all those commendable qualities 
which are invariably exhibited by a seascape from 
this practised hand. Howard Ashton’s landscape 
Russet Eve has charm and sincerity, but this artist 
was by no means adequately represented. 

This year A. Dattilo-Rubbo reaches high-water 
mark in respect to local performance. His O/d- 
Age Pensioners is a strongly-painted character study, 
and his reputation is much enhanced by this work. 
Two pictures from the brush of Hans Heysen call 
for mention— Zhe Coming Home and Mystic Morn. 
The artist has striven after Australian effects, and, 
though failing in the achievement, has neverthe- 
less produced work of more than ordinary merit. 
L. Bernard Hall, in A Colour Chord, produced a 
work calculated to satisfy the most exacting re- 
quirements in the matters of composition, drawing, 
and colour. In the water-colour section, D. H. 
Souter was represented by some of those fantastic 
productions in which his cunning as a craftsman is 
best displayed. 

In black-and-white, the most noteworthy exhibit 
was Norman Lindsay’s Podlice Verso, depicting 
with startling vividness a writhing pageant of the 
flesh passing the cross whereon Asceticism is cruci- 
fied. ‘The craftsmanship displayed is equal to the 
boldness of the conception, but the picture came 
in for much undeserved condemnation in many 
quarters. Passing Australian Types, by George 
Taylor, claims attention by reason of its faithful 
representation of at least two distinctively Australian 
types—the swagman and the fossicker. But why 
the artist has labelled these “ passing ” Australian 
types is hard to understand. The swagman is 
still with us in more than necessary plenty, and 
the writer has, within recent months, seen the 
lean and sinewy fossicker prosecuting more or 
less—and generally less—successfully his search 


for the few vivid grains of gold which are to open 


up for him a shining avenue of hope. Excellent 
drawings were exhibited by Fred. Leist ; his Minuet 
is all compact of grace and full of sympathy with 
the daintier manners of an earlier day. 

The portraits of 7/is Majesty King Edward VT. 
and Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, by John Long- 
staff, are now on view at the Sydney National 
Art Gallery, where the unveiling ceremony was 
recently publicly performed by Sir Harry H. 
Rawson, the Governor. Neither portrait detracts 
from Longstaff’s reputation, though in point of 
merit one unhesitatingly appraises the portrait of 
the Queen more highly than that of the King. 
The former work was executed to the commission 
of the women of New South Wales, and the latter 
to that of a former and affectionately remembered 
Governor, Earl Beauchamp, who presented it to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery. 


For the National Gallery, now slowly approach- 
ing completion, three prizes have been awarded in 
the bas-relief competition. A first prize of £50 
has been awarded Gilbert Bayes, of London, for 
his fine Assyrian panel (here reproduced), in which 
dignified treatment is given to Zhe Coming of Sen 
nacherib and his Queen to view the building of his 
Palace in Koyounjik. Countess Feodora Gleichen 
secured the first award of #50 for a no less note 
worthy portrayal of Queen Hatasu giving directions 
for the construction of her famous avenue of Ram 
headed Sphinxes. James White, a Sydney sculptor 
of established reputation, was awarded a second 
prize of £25 for a panel depicting Zhothmes 
visiting the Temple of Denderah. 

In the Sydney Domain, in close proximity to 
the Art Gallery, has recently been placed a fine 
statue of Robert Burns, the work of F’. W. Pomeroy, 
and virtually a replica of the well-known Paisley 
statue from the same hand. ‘There is a woeful 
lack of statuary in Sydney public places, and 
the spirit displayed by the Scottish members 
of the community in thus memorialising 
Scotia’s bard in our midst is to be most warmly 
commended. 

At the time of writing Percy F. S. Spence, 
recently returned to his native land after a lengthy 
sojourn in London, is holding an exhibition of 
pictures in Sydney. His colour work, viewed as 
a whole, exhibits a marked improvement, and his 
effects in black-and-white are generally meritorious. 

L. R. M. 
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History of Ancient Pottery. By H. B. WALTERS. 
Based on the work of SamMuEL Bircw. (London: 
John Murray.) Two vols., £3 3s. net.—As is 
pointed out by the scholarly editor of this new 
edition of Birch’s standard work, an immense 
advance has been made during the last half century 
in the solution of a great many problems connected 
with the subject. The excavations of the Acropolis 
at Athens, for instance, have done much to settle 
the long-vexed question of the chronology of Attic 
vases; and since 1889, when those excavations 
were completed, considerable light has been thrown 
on many of the side-issues involved. ‘It there- 
fore,” says Mr. Walters, “implies no slur on the 
reputation of Samuel Birch’s work that it has 
become out of date; and the present volumes 
though they follow his plan in the main deviate 
from it in some important particulars. 
on Oriental pottery, which would have needed 
entirely rewriting in view of the recent discoveries 
connected with primitive art in Egypt and else- 
where, has been omitted . . . and space has thus 
been secured for dealing fully with Etruscan and 
Roman, as well as with Greek, pottery.” In fact, the 
new publication is practically a complete summary 
of everything now known of classic ceramic art, no 
source of information, English or foreign, having been 
neglected ; whilst the illustrations in Birch’s work 
have been supplemented by an immense number 
of reproductions of recently discovered examples, 
many of them in colour. The sites and circum- 
stances of the finding of specimens; the shapes 
of vases and their uses; the materials employed ; 
the technical processes of their manufacture ; their 
decoration, and the meaning of the subjects of that 
decoration ; the inscriptions, whether painted or 
incised, are all clearly described and explained ; 
whilst the way in which they reflect the home-life 
of their owners is ably brought out. “Greek 
vases,” says Mr. Walters, “have become an inex- 
haustible source for illustrating the manners, 
customs, and literature of Greece” ; adding, in the 
words of M. Pottier, ‘“‘A Greek vase painting is 
not only a work of art, it is an historical document.” 
In the chapters on Etruscan and Roman pottery 
Mr. Walters carries his researches into all the out- 
lying provinces of the vast empire, showing how 
its culture and also its gradual decay of artistic 
taste are reflected in the relics of pottery every- 
where preserved. 


The section 


The story of Roman lamps is 


a romance of human life and death ; for they were 
used not only to give light to the living, but as 
votive offerings in temples, and were often placed 
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in tombs as a protection to the dead. In some 
cases’ also ;they were kept burning, possibly as a 
symbol of the life beyond the grave. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
Vols. IV. and V. New illustrated edition, revised. 
Edited by Dr. G. C. Wittiamson. (London: 
George Bell & Sons.) 215. net each.—These two 
volumes, completing what is certainly the fullest 
and most trustworthy dictionary of painters and en- 
gravers in the English language, fully maintain the 
high level of excellence of their predecessors. The 
editor, whose powers of work seem absolutely un- 
limited, has, as before, secured the services of a 
number of expert collaborateurs, and has himselt 
contributed several important articles. Several hun- 
dred new biographies have been added to the new 
volumes, whilst a very great number of those in the 
last edition have been entirely rewritten. The 
long-neglected miniature painters have at last been 
accorded the position that is their due, and many 
gifted amateurs have been included who, but for the 
accident that they did not call for material reward, 
might have taken high rank as professional artists ; 
and space has even been found for the recognition 
of some few medallists, such as Pistrucci and 
Pingo. In a word, thoroughness of research and 
fulness of detail are the most salient characteristics 
of the text of a work that will be an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth to all future students of art history. 
Moreover, illustrated as it is with numerous fine 
photogravures and process blocks after typical 
works, it is far more than a mere biographical 
dictionary, for as now completed it is an epitome 
of representative masterpieces of painting and 
engraving. 

Masterpieces selected from the Kirin Schon. By 
Suucut Tajima. Volume II. (Tokyo: Shimbi 
Shoin. London: Bernard Quaritch.)—The second 
volume of this valuable work still further en- 
lightens us as to the remarkable versatility, the 
fine draughtsmanship and the sound decorative 
knowledge possessed by the great Japanese master 
Ogata Kérin. The two Kakimono, Wonodike 
Waterfall and Narthira going to Azuma, the 
former owned by the Baron Yanosuké Iwasaki, 
the latter by Viscount Sadahiro Hisamatsu, are 
masterpieces of Japanese painting ; and the superb 
manner in which they are reproduced by chromo- 
xylography is a tribute to this method of repro- 
duction and to the care with which the work is 
edited. Especial attention should also be directed 
to the drawing Hen and Chickens, and more 
especially to the hen, in which the fuss and 
anxiety to protect her brood are so well portrayed 


























by a few broad touches of the brush. Raging 
Waves is a drawing in grey, green and blue upon 
a gold ground, the fine decorative value of the 
design and its harmonious colouring being alike 
gratifying to the eye. The examples of the lacquer- 
work selected for reproduction are typical of 
the style originated by the master. The suzuri- 
bako or writing-box is of especial beauty. The 
leaden footbridge, the mother-of-pearl iris flowers 
and gold foliage are treated in a bold, conventional 
manner, and form a study of infinite value to the 
student of decorative art. 

The Garden Lover's Series. 3 vols. in case. 
(London: Philip Wellby.) 7s. 6d. net. The three 
volumes comprised in this series are A Book of Sun 
dial Mottoes, by A. Hyatt; A Garden of Pleasant 
Flowers—a selection of passages from the well- 
known work by John Parkinson, ‘first printed in 1629; 
and A Garden Lover's Birthday-book, by A. Hyatt. 
The value of Parkinson’s work lies, to-day, rather 
in its literary than its practical quality. The editor 
has, therefore, wisely selected only those portions 
notable for their quaint old English diction which 
refer to those plants and flowers more especially 
familiar to us. The Sundial Mottoes and Birthday- 
book are both charming little volumes, and the 
series should receive a warm welcome from lovers 
of gardens and garden-lore. ° 

Nuremberg. Painted by ARTHUR GEORGE BELL. 
Described by Mrs. ARTHUR G. BELL. (London: 
Adam & Charles Black.) 20s. net.—This book was 
written at Nuremberg and the pictures were made 
there, each one painted directly from nature. The 
gifted painter and the writer have between them 
made a book of singular attraction, capturing in it 
the very spirit of the old world of Nuremberg and 
its associations. We have noted before the genius 
in Mrs. Bell for revivifying old legends and remote 
history by the touch given to her stories in the 
telling by her own sympathy with them. Nurem- 
berg must certainly have provided the author with 
any amount of material for her industrious imagi- 
nation. In looking through the book we are 
conscious of a rich mine of information, and the 
impression remains with us that Mrs. Bell has 
dipped but lightly into her fund of knowledge to give 
us this pleasing book. ‘The colour reproductions 
should be a pleasure to the artist whose work has 
embellished the narrative in so delightful a manner. 

Die Pflanze in threr dekorativen Verwertung. 
Edited by Dr. RicHarp GravuL. (Leipzig: J. T. 


Weber.) —In this well illustrated book on the 
decorative treatment of plants in design, the able 
director of the Museum of Applied Art at Leipzig 


Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


gives many useful hints to the student, who, its 
contents thoroughly mastered, should have no 
difficulty in himself selecting other forms for 
successful modification and combination. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


A XVII. DesiGn ror AN ENAMEL PANEL. 

We hope to reproduce one at least of these 
designs in a future number. 

First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Lucent (¥. Kirk 
Shaw, 41 Bowerham Road, Lancaster). 

SECOND Prize (Zw2 Guineas): Jsca (Ethel 
Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, Exeter). 

Hon. MENTION: A/astor (R. S. Angell); Brush 
(P. Lancaster); Mop (A. G. A. Gent); lVhim 
(G. H. Barraud). 

A XIX. DeEsiGN FoR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

First Prize (Zwo Guineas): Pan (¥. H. Ball, 
85 Scotland Road, Carlisle). 

SECOND Prize (One Guinea): G. D. J. (Geo. D. 
Iles, Gledholt, West Park, Headingley, Leeds). 

Designs by the following have been purchased : 
Batwing (J. W. Wilkinson, 115 Beverley Road, 
Bolton); Prince (H. F. Button, 20 Crofton Park 
Road, S.E.). 

Ciass B. PicroRiaL ART. 
B XI. DersiGn For A Book LABEL. 

First Prize (Zzwo Guineas): Nick (H. Brock 
hurst, Ryeford House, The Boulevard, Weston 
super- Mare). 

SECOND PRIZE (One Guinea): Cavalier (F. A, 
Knight, The Mount, Duppas Hill, Croydon). 

Hon. MENTION: Beggar (J. Wateridge) ; W. Xie 
(Miss W. Christie); Jay Sea (J. Cadzow); Glan 
ville (H.G. Spooner); Zutyche (O. Schwemmer) ; 
Brygos (E. G. Bridge); Gar (E. G. Perman) ; 
Jak (J. J. Crook); Pan (F.H. Ball); G. A (G. 
Halford); Adastor (R. S. Angell); Wilhelmina 
(name illegible); Zider (S. Calder); Brownie (N.C. 
Bishop-Culpeper); /. W. W. (J. W. Wilkinson) ; 
Ciss (T. B. Shuttleworth) ; 4Zac (G. Mackintosh) ; 
Kindchen (Mrs. D. Purchas). 

Cxiass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 

C XII. Srupy or REFLECTIONS IN WATER. 

First Prize (One Guinea): Dall (V. Stouffs, 
49 Avenue Louise, Brussels). 

Seconp Prize (Half-a- Guinea): Ferd Leys 
(Ferdinand Leys, 26 Rue Ernest Allard, Brussels). 

Hon. Mention: Final (G. A. Fowkes); De 
Rachtirp (J. K. Pritchard) ; Pat (A. P. Thomas) ; 
Trewinnard (H. E. Gorfin). 
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DESIGN FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 
(FIRST PRIZE, COMP. B V By R. S. ANGELL. 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: ON A 
FAMILIAR SUBJECT. 


“IT OFTEN wonder,” said the Designer, 
“whether the art of this country would not gain, 
rather than lose, if the whole of our Government 
art-schools were closed and art teaching became 
once more a matter of private enterprise.” 

“What an anarchical idea!” laughed the Man 
with the Red Tie. “If I had made such a sugges- 
tion you would have accused me of seeking to upset 
the very foundations of society. I thought you 
were quite satisfied with things as they are.” 

“You misrepresent me,” replied the Designer ; 
“T am quite prepared to accept the present 
system of art education if its results are at all in 
proportion to the outlay of money and trouble 
which it involves. But if these results are bad, or 
even insufficient, am I not justified in speculating 
whether we should not be better off if we had no 
Government schools? Of course, if these schools 
disappeared, art education would not come to an 
end, but it would be carried on in another way.” 

“ You mean it would be more personal and less 
mechanical in character,” broke in the Art Critic, 
“and that there would be more individual teach- 
ing substituted for a set and formal system. I 
presume your pessimistic reflections have been 
induced by a visit to the National Art Competition 
show. I have seen it myself and can sympathise. 
I found much in it that was depressing.” 

“‘There is always something depressing in mis- 
directed effort,” answered the Designer. “I went 
to the exhibition to see what signs I could discover 
of progress, and what promise of great achievement 
the younger generation could give. All I found 
were things done well enough mechanically, I 
admit, but without originality or enthusiasm. It 
seemed to be the same collection of dry school- 
studies that I have seen for a quarter of a century. 
Who is to blame for it? Have we lost all fresh- 
ness of idea, or is the training wrong ?””’ 

‘Both, I believe,” cried the Man with the Red 
Tie. ‘Freshness of idea must disappear when 
every attempt to break away from tradition is 
treated as almost a criminal offence, and the 
training must be wrong if it is based upon nothing 
but tradition. The true leaders of art education 
are the men who are ready to change their methods 
as circumstances demand. A hard-and-fast system 
can produce nothing but stereotyped efforts.” 

“That I am quite prepared to admit,” said the 
Critic ; “ but, at the same time, I think that it would 
be better to amend than to abolish the Govern- 
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ment schools. That the system under which they 
are conducted is very imperfect scarcely admits 
of contradiction, because the imperfections are 
annually made evident by the National Competi- 
tion exhibition. But evenif you regard the schools 
as nothing better than co-operative studios, where 
the young art-worker can get opportunities of add- 
ing to his experience and can find out how to use 
his materials, they certainly serve a useful purpose. 
The pity is that when he enters one of these schools 
he has to do exactly what the system prescribes. 
If he has any aspirations after individuality they are 
crushed out of him by his teachers, who cannot, or 
may not, recognise that he ought to be trained ina 
manner not allowed for in the rules and regulations 
laid down at headquarters.” 

“You imply that he must be satisfied with medio- 
crity because his companions in art are mediocre,” 
returned the Designer. “That would account for 
the terrible monotony of all these shows. In every 
one of them there is the same atmosphere, the same 
useless repetition of a few stock ideas, and the same 
smug completeness of technical practice which 
means nothing because it leads nowhere. I would 
rather see a few rampant eccentricities with a germ 
of intelligence in them than this endless procession 
of neatly-finished failures.” 

“So would I,” replied the Critic ; “I am utterly 
tired of a system which keeps every one who falls 
into its clutches from doing anything new. But I 
am quite certain that, even with the present organi- 
sation, there would be more satisfactory results if 
the teachers were given a freer hand. They ought 
to be helped to develop the capacities of those 
students who are likely to become properly efficient, 
and they ought to be allowed to weed out of their 
schools those who plainly cannot rise above medio- 
crity. They should, too, be told to lay more stress 
upon the practical character of the work done by 
the men they are training. In design, for instance, 
the highest rewards should be given for the realisa- 
tion of the designer’s idea in the proper materials, 
rather than for mechanically perfect drawings, 
which more often than not are purely unpractical 
productions. Originality on the part of the teachers, 
as well as on that of the students, should be officially 
supported, if it is really sincere; and no one who 
has any workable suggestions to make should be 
ignored. There are even now a few masters who 
have had the courage to break the leading strings 
which tied them to the system; and the schools 
which these masters control are doing hopeful and 
valuable work. I want to see more like them.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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W. Graham Robertson 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
PAINTINGS OF W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. 


AN appreciation of Mr. Robertson’s work as an 
illustrator will serve, perhaps, the best purpose if 
directed towards an understanding of the habits of 
his thought as betrayed in his choice of subject. 
His technique is a quite friendly and simple one, 
that 
The illustrations which we have chosen are from 
his French Songs of Old Canada, Old English 
Songs and Dances, and the delightful play in verse 


leaves a door open for our imagination. 


which he wrote for children, called A Mask of 


May Morning. 
To distinguish between real illustration and false 
is often difficult enough, but it is one of the things to 
be demanded of criticism. To try and put it simply, 
it is real illustration when the artist can show how 
the book that he illustrates has affected him—when 
he can show himself artist enough to breathe within 
the atmosphere which another’s art has imposed 
upon him, receiving inspiration from it by the same 
process of mind as he 
would receive his inspiration 
from nature. It may be 
an artist to be 
imaginative enough for 


rare for 


this ; but modern publishers 
make it rarer, by insisting 
on a meaningless slavery to 
fact—by nailing the artist 
down to the letter, instead 
of allowing the letter, with 
him as with other readers, 
to serve only for the impart- 
ing of the spirit. Missing 
the spirit, illustration falls 
with the 


into disrepute 


reader. So it is with some- 
thing that is more than an 
ordinary pleasure that we 
surrender to some extent 
our interpretation of a book 
to an artist who possesses so 


thoroughly as Mr. Graham 


Robertson the receptive 
temperament of the true 
illustrator. In his books 


of old songs the gracious 
ness of the past is made 
ours as truly as it was theirs 
who lived within its grace. 
Through the medium of 
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his illustrations, thoughts freighted with old senti- 
ment come to us as ships from a long journey 
having set sail in an older world. 

Mr. Graham Robertson is possessed of that 
mysterious ability, which some artists show in their 
slightest effort, of unlocking our mind to romantic 
adventure. 

Before we turned to the words which inspired 
the little drawing Za Belle Rose, we had arrived at 
its meaning. It is certainly slight and of extra 
ordinary simplicity, yet we would point to it as an 
example of finished illustration, It conveyed to us 
all that we afterwards learnt from the song which it 
illustrates. The lonely house in the cold moon. 
light, the still trees, the silent shadows—the hori 
zontal lines varied in sky and roof, somewhat in 
imitation of engravings of the period, all help 
towards the spirit of the song, and make for us a 
scene for its vague happiness. 
the 
duce; this one serves our purpose to point out 


The slightest of illustrations we repro- 
that in such a slight thing there is often exhibited 


power to lead our thought through the gate of 
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W. Graham Robertson 


fancy far more than in many an elaborate canvas. 
The drawing is carried far enough in it to lead our 
imagination captive; if this doesn’t prove any- 
thing else it proves that as a work of art it is finished. 
“Finished” is probably the word more often mis- 
understood than any other in artistic language. If 
one accepts art to mean something much more than 
the imposition upon our senses of mere skill, then 
one accepts only that art as finished which has 
delivered its message, in the sense that it has 
completely engaged our imaginative sympathy. 
As far as he carries it, Mr. Graham Robertson’s 
art is in a sense perfected. We shall appreciate its 
value best by going with the artist to the sources 
that have afforded him his happy inspiration. Let 
us take his illustrations to the Songs of Old Canada. 
Canada, in the light of this book, is a very much 
misunderstood place. We are accustomed to 
think of it as if there never could have been any 


old songs or anything else that is not recent 
belonging to it. It seems a very new and perhaps 
a rather tedious continent, where the emigrant 
ships transport their prisoners—a country cold 
for lack of the associations that make old countries 
sacred and make them homely for their in- 
habitants, so that even the infinite sky is looked 
to as to a friendly ceiling. In the new continent 
romance is not born: those who look to the sky 
look to a friendless infinity. These French songs, 
whilst reminding us that the French with their 
domestic genius hate a new world and cannot 
colonise, remind us too that the earlier settlements 
they made in the new land were places where they 
saved to themselves the memory of their gracious 
and romantic France. 
Red and white the garden roses 


To my father’s house I bore them, 


Hard by Rouen dwelleth he 
(Fair are thy roses, white rose tree). 
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Silent stood the house and lonely, 
None to hear and none to see 
(Rose of the roses), 

None to hear and none to see 
(Fair are thy roses, white rose tree). 


The burden of these songs 
is a half realised home-sick- 
ness, which is too sacred for 
more obvious expression than 
it finds in these simple songs. 
These have the imperishable 
beauty of art, for beauty 
outlives everything and re- 
mains to art. It might be 
said that art is always a regret, 
for it is beauty saved from 
life, life passing all too 
rapidly. It overtakes what is 
beautiful in each moment, 
and turns it into a lasting 
thing. Ina few bars of music 
a thousand living moments 
that we had thought dead 
are restored to us. Some 
such captivation of the 
essence of things is also the 
basis of good illustration. 
Those who tell us that books 
should not be _ illustrated 
must fail to understand this. 
Admitting the evil powers of 


GRAHAM RORERTSON indifferent illustrative work, 








“THE RABBIT-HUTCH” 


BY 


W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 








the fact remains that the highest art can as often 
be inspired by art as by nature. It is conceivable 
that music may lead a poet deeper into the way 
of dreams than nature. Listening to it he can 
hear the sea and the wind. 
well give the artist grace to remember beautiful 
things in the old world, or to see modern things 
in the glamour of old association. 

That criticism which takes the line which we 
may well call artistic positivism requests that an 
artist shall not concern himself with old things. 
But why limit art ? 


So old songs may 


Certain creations do come best 
under the pressure of realism: outward things 
touching the artist’s senses acutely show him that 
which he cannot otherwise know; yet though he 
lose these qualities, the artist who says he will 
picture only those places which his imagination has 
peopled because they are the only places that have 
a part in him, is right in seeking for every side of 
himself artistic expression. 

Mr. Robertson’s art touches another point in his 
sympathy with children. In nothing more than its 
deference towards the thoughts of children is the 
present age characterised. A tenderness which 
finds mystic expression in art, and that has no part 
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WW. Graham Robertson 


BY W. 





in sentimentality, represents as distinctly one phase 
of modern art and literature as the poetics of an 
uninspired martialism represent another. Steven- 
son, the author of “ The Golden Age,” and others 
were called by the love of beauty to this kind 
religion, with its ritual of flowers and its interest in 
defenceless things. 

Mr. Robertson’s Mask of May Morning is dedi- 
cated to the sovereignty of children, the courtiership 
of flowers. 

In the illustrations called Flower of the IVind, 
Dead Dreams, The Garden of Weeds, we see 
the height of Mr. Robertson’s art. He seems in 
these to give back to his subjects an inspiration 
which he receives only from such subjects. In 
Dead Dreams the child’s gesture touches something 
perhaps that is of grief that does not belong to 
children, and yet the child-spirit reigns, meeting 
regrets with the half welcome that childhood ex- 
tends to everything that quickens poignant and 
momentary feeling. In Flower of the Wind the 
incense of imprisoned flowers is thrown upon the 
wind, the child has sent her thoughts to the remote 
place where the wind goes. 

Our coloured supplement cannot be made more 
complete by words; the 
artist drew it especially 
for readersof THE StupDI0, 
and it is a happy example 
of his charming art in its 
cultivated simplicity. It 
has a finished, simple and 
interesting quality of 
colour conveying the night 
of fairyland—the pale blue 
night that hangs as a 
curtain behind the trees 
where the roses are dark- 
ened but do not sleep. 

It may be suggested 
that we are insisting upon 
literary motives, and not 
dealing fairly with art. We 
have to remember that art 
let us say, for instance, 
such an art as Whistler’s— 
may apparently be built 
up on the sense of out- 
ward things alone, quite 
independently of their 
meaning ; but, as a matter 
of fact, no one can look 
at anything or any paint- 
ing of a thing and exclude 
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from their mind what that thing stands for in itself. 
Whether we hold one artistic creed or the other, 
everything we look at whether in art or nature brings 
to our mind an idea beyond that of shape or colour, 
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which we cannot escape, whether the artist him- 
self was concerned with it or not. Such an idea 
may be designated as the real meaning of the 
word-subject in a picture. Futility in criticism 
arises when it tries to limit art or to limit ourselves. 
If art is supplied with its every idea by the sug- 
gestion of nature, why restrict the supply only to 
suggestions of colour and tone? Only those 
things are not literary which we cannot think 
about. 

It is pretended that Whistler's art was not lite- 
rary, and yet a thousand books cannot tell us 
more of the lamps that the riverside labourers 
light in defiance 
of the evening, 
and of the beauty 
of man’s friend- 
ship with the 
night. 

Mr. Robert- 
son’s paintings 
demand atten- 
tion in any ap- 
preciation of his 
work, for much 
ofthesamespirit 
that animates 
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LA FILLE DU ROI D’ESPAQNE. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION BY W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


his illustrative work is apparent in these. Mr. 
Graham Robertson paints in a manner that shows 
the influence of the Glasgow school ; his painting 
is light and fluid, his methods of the simplest, as 
are the methods of that school. With an inspira- 
tion received from Whistler, their’s is the vital art 
in England to-day. 

Touched with inspiration is the Portrait of a 
Lady: the temperament of a lady at this age 
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more than at any other baffles a portraitist. The 
conceits that are characteristic in his books decide 
his choice of subject in painting. Let us fall out 
with the artist as to his version of Cinderella as 
given us in the picture of Cinderella's Sisters. 
According to Mr. Robertson, the sisters have always 
suffered under an injustice to their memory. 
Cinderella was not old enough to “come out” 
that season, when she escaped to the party, and 
it is utterly improbable that she was the drudge 
of the kitchen. Her sisters, beautiful as may 
be, and not in the least bit ugly, were ladies at 
Court ; it is probable that Cinderella just pottered 
round the still-room, learning the arts of house- 
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keeping, attended by her maids. This chivalrous 
intention to whitewash the sisters is of a piece 
with the passion for whitewash that belongs to our 
generation—a generation so unbelieving that its 
unbelief in the existence of bad and ugly people is 
fast turning history into a calendar of the saints. 

In his landscape work Mr. Robertson invariably 
displays his fine instinct for pictorial composition, 
the sense of things as a picture, and faculty for 
seeing nature within the square of his canvas. This 


The Staats Forbes Collection 





‘‘ THE GARDEN OF_WEEDS” 

BY W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 
has won for his landscape work the appellation of 
decorative, though it is seldom that decoration, as 
such, is his aim in this class of work. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that he admits he cannot separate in 
his mind the words “‘art” and “ decoration.” Where 
his aim is more consciously decorative, as in his 
illustrated books, we see 
how successful he is in 
achieving true decorative 

in conveying 
to us the of the 
things that he has chosen 
In the 


results and 
essence 


for his designs 


one book he has chosen 


children and _ springtime, 
and-in the others the sen 
timent that is only to be 
revived in old-fashioned 
company. His direct treat 
ment of line and wash are 
characteristic of the spon- 
taneity with which he draws. 
blacks, such as 
he gets in La Fille du 
Roi ad Espagne, the 


cision with which he puts 


The rich 
pre 


expressive faces into his 
illustrations, are all part 
of an art that comes easily 
and with delight from 
the artist. A deep love 


for nature is everywhere 


expressed and is the accompaniment of all his 


fancies. T. Martin Woop. 


HE STAATS FORBES COLLEC- 


TION. IIL—THE MODERN 
DUTCH PICTURES. BY E. G. 
HALTON. 


In the first article on the Staats Forbes Collection 
it was said that the modern Dutch School owes 
much to the influence of the Barbizon painters. 
It is, in truth, a natural development of the French 
Romantic movement of 1830. 
of to-day are the successors of the French masters 
It is not suggested that they slavishly 


The Dutch painters 


of yesterday. 
follow the French painters, but they share with 
them their faithful study of nature and their roman 
tic form of expression. 

Their art is essentially individual and national in 
character. 
the tranquil atmosphere of their country is reflected 


The cool tones, the reposeful silence, 


in their pictures, and underneath these qualities one 
sees much of that spirit which inspired their great 
ancestors—Rembrandt, Hobbema and Ruysdael. 
The birth of modern Dutch painting was but a 
natural process of evolution, which can be easily 
traced through the French landscapists of 1830, 
Constable and the Norwich School back to the 
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old Dutch masters. Thus the Dutch painters of 
to-day have revived the great artistic traditions of 
their country, and have again given her a leading 
position in the world of art. 

Until the middle of the last century the Dutch 
artists had proved themselves unworthy successors 
of their forbears. Their art, like that immediately 
preceding the revolution of 1830 in France, was 
cold and conventional in character, and entirely 
void of the richness, the vitality, and beauty of 
colour of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century. But, inspired by the example of the French 
landscapists, the next generation has striven to 
raise itself to a higher level. In this case it could 
hardly be called a revolution, but rather, as has been 
said, an evolution—a return to truth and the fuller 
comprehension of the beauties of nature. 

That the works of the modern Dutchmen and 
those of the Fontainebleau group are so often 
found hanging side by side in private collections 
may be, in some measure, a proof of the com 


munity of feeling which exists between the two 
schools. The influence of the French painters upon 
their Dutch confréres is not easy to define ; but it 


is certain that they awakened in the Dutchmen a 
feeling for the simple beauties of nature, and it is this 
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( By permission of Messrs. 


common note which attracts, may be unconsciously, 
the same collector to the two groups of painters. 

The Staats Forbes Collection gives us an ex- 
cellent example of this mingling of the two schools. 
Rich as it is in the works of the Barbizon painters, 
the unrivalled series of pictures by Josef Israéls, 
and the splendid examples of the art of James 
Maris and the other leading members of the modern 
Dutch school, would alone give it distinction. 

The late Mr. Staats Forbes had many oppor- 
tunities of studying the works of the Dutch painters. 
For some years his professional duties made it 
necessary for him to reside in Holland, and his 
natural artistic bent soon led him to the studios of 
the leading artists of that country. It was in this 
way that he met Josef Israéls, and there sprang up 
between the two a close and lasting friendship. 
His keen judgment soon detected the fine qualities 
of the works of these Dutch artists, and, as in the 
case of the Barbizon group, he was one of the first 
to show any practical appreciation of their merits. 
By his long residence in Holland he became 
familiar with the peculiar beauties of its scenery and 
the life and customs of its inhabitants, and he was 
thus able to sympathise with the painters, to realise 
their aims, and to appreciate their efforts. 
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Amongst the few great men to whom is due the 
revival in painting in Holland during the last fifty 
years, the most prominent position is held by 
Josef Israéls. He is a painter of remarkable 
individuality, and if in his skilful treatment of light 
and shade, broad technique and masterly reticence 
we recognise some of the most striking character- 
istics of the work of his famous ancestors, it must 
be admitted that the dominating features of his art 
are essentially his own. He expresses the poetry 
of the humble life of his country as no one else has 
done it. He takes for his theme the 
aspects of life ; and though there is usually in his 
pictures a note of pathos, of despondency, or of 


sterner 
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resignation, the underlying sympathy and tender 
feeling give a beauty which appeals to the deepest 
emotions. 

In Israéls’ pictures subject and surroundings are 
always in harmony. To his mind every subject 
has its own peculiar environment, and this consti- 
tutes the key-note of his art. Thus he places his sad 
and melancholy figures in a room lit by the dim 
flame of a candle or the tempered light from a 
window, and he clothes them in an atmosphere of 
grey and sombre tones. 

Let us take for example the small picture in the 
Staats Forbes Collection called The Evening of Life, 
where in the room of a cottage is seen an old 
woman seated in 
with 
crossed. 


an arm- 
hands 
dark 
dimly 


her 
The 
of the 
lighted room are in har 


chair 
shadows 


mony with her expression 
of sadness and her attitude 
of resignation. The subtle 
of 


to enhance 


combination sombre 
tones serves 
the feeling of loneliness 
which the artist wishes to 
convey. 

Waiting and Watching 
is another typical example 
of Israéls’ art. A young 
woman is seated at a table 
gazing out of the window. 
The clear light on the face 
and falling the 
table suggest Rembrandt, 
the one master by whom 
Israels is really influenced. 
And in the water-colour 
called A Reverie — Girl 


winding Wool, we have a 


across 


similar subject treated in 
a like manner. 

Of the drawings, how 
ever, we prefer the Pee/ing 
Potatoes, an excellent ex- 
ample of Israéls at his best. 
Here, the colour is indi- 
vidual and the drawing has 
not the looseness which is 
seen in some of the artist’s 
works. The skilfully exe- 
cuted, luminous shadows 
reveal the painter’s com- 
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medium. In Zhe Young Lovers, two silent 
figures are walking across a field; the beautiful 
mauve tints in the background are softened by the 
mellow light 

The well-known Sewing School is one of the 
most attractive pictures Israéls has produced, and, 
strange to say, he has never painted any other 
work at all like it. The pose of the figures—in 
each instance quite different—the expression on 
the faces, and the general impression of simple 
industry are the striking features of this remark- 
able canvas. 

It is impossible to refer here to the many fine 
works by Israéls in the collection. Most of them 
will be remembered as having been exhibited at 
the-Guildhall two years ago ; but the exquisite little 


painting, Zhe New Flower, the two pictures of 


children py the sea, called Sazding the Boat and 
Paddling, and the moonlight landscape, Zhe Sheep- 
fold, are interesting examples of the different 
phases of his art. 

James Maris, the eldest of the three famous 
brothers, is the acknowledged head of modern 
Dutch landscape painting. In his early period he 


painted mostly figure subjects, many of them of 
good quality and showing a fine feeling for colour ; 
but it is his vigorous landscapes, displaying great 
freedom and breadth, that have given him a place 
amongst the leading artists of the last century. He 
excelled in the rendering of atmospheric effects, 
and as a painter of cloud forms he has had no 
equal since Constable. Rain-clouds overhanging 
the earth, wind-clouds sweeping across a vast 
expanse of sea, clouds penetrated by sunlight—all 
are portrayed with convincing truth and dexterity. 

The Amsterdam Canal Scene in the Staats Forbes 
Collection is a beautiful water-colour by James 
Maris, a poem in paint, complete and satisfying. 
The exquisite tones of grey and brown and the pale, 
luminous gold in the sky and water blend together 
in perfect harmony, revealing the artist’s true per- 
ception of their relative values. The mellow light 
suffusing the picture gives warmth and solidity. 
Another fine water-colour in cooler tones is Zhe 
Wooden Bridge, Rotterdam, a subject often treated 
by Maris. Two smaller drawings, Winter and 
In Harbour, both painted with freedom and 
breadth, show some of the artist’s finest colouring. 
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The collection contains many good examples of 
Maris’ oil paintings, both figure and landscape. 
Carting Seaweed, with its vast grey sky and vaporous 
atmosphere, is the most impressive. Though low 
in tone it is of fine quality, and its quiet dignity 
gives it distinction. 

In The Ferry Boat the artist’s remarkable capacity 
for portraying the solemn beauty of his native land 
is shown. The restful silence, the flatness of 
the country over which the eye is led to the far 
distant horizon, the soft luminous atmosphere, 
are rendered with wonderful truth and direct- 
ness. Another typical Dutch scene is Zhe Maas 
at Rotterdam. The brown and grey sails in the 
foreground and the brown and red tones of the 
quays and buildings in the distance form an agree- 
able scheme of colour. The large white clouds 
rolling across the blue sky are treated with remark- 
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able skill. 4 Bit of Old Delft is a small work of 
brilliant colour, but it lacks atmosphere. 

Of the figure-subjects by James Maris, the Gir/ 
Jeeding Fow/s is the most typical example. It was 
painted in 1866, the period when the artist was 
giving up figures and devoting his attention to 
landscape. The young girl holding the grain in 
her apron is simply and directly painted, and 
the colour and composition of the little work are 
admirable. 

Matthew Maris is one of the most remarkable, 
one of the most personal artists who has appeared 
in modern times. He is a poet endowed with a 
wonderful imagination, revealing itself in his art, 
and his pictures are dreams of exquisite beauty, 
teeming with strange mysticism and subtle har- 
monies. To him realities are of importance only 
as a means of expressing himself and of interpreting 
his emotions. The true 
beauty of his work is not 
to be realised at once: it 
requires close and sympa- 
thetic contemplation before 
it can be fully appreciated. 
The collection contains an 
excellent example of his 
art, entitled Zhe Gravel 
fit, a delightful symphony 
in brown and grey. With 
delicate feeling the artist 
has wrapped his subject in 
an atmosphere of enchant- 
ment, bathed it in a strange 
mysterious light, until it 
appears like a dreamy vision 
passing before the mind. 

If William Maris does 
not attain to the level 
reached by his two elder 
brothers, his pictures never- 
theless show a certain dis- 
tinctionand freshness which 
have gained for the artist 
many admirers. His work 
is less individual, less 
national, in its character 
than is the case with the 
other leading Dutch artists. 
He is a close student of 
nature, and delights in 
painting the warm light of 
the sun and the rich tones 
of the foliage. As a cattle 
BY J. BOSBOOM painter he has produced 
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many excellent pictures ; but in this respect he can- 
not be said to compare with Troyon, or with his 
famous ancestor, Paul Potter. Of the works by 
William Maris in the collection, the water-colour 
In the Meadow is the most attractive. It depicts 
a flock of sheep grazing in the green flelds under 
a sky of azure blue, and is painted with truth and 
breadth. 

Anton Mauve has given us a fresh view of the 
beauties of his country. The low-lying lands of 
Holland, with their soft silvery mists and tender 
tones, were a constant source of inspiration to him, 
and he interpreted them in an original and distinct 
style and with poetic feeling. His drawing and 
brushwork are sound and full of expression, and he 
was a master of tone and harmony. The last few 
years have seen an increased appreciation of his 
works, both in his own country and abroad, and his 
pictures now command very high prices. This is 
not surprising, for a fine Mauve not only displays 
great technical skill, but it also contains deeper and 
more subtle qualities, which give intense and con- 
stant pleasure to those who can appreciate them. 

His Zurning the Furrow is a remarkably fine 


achievement. It is a small picture of admirable 
quality, rich in tone and imbued with a feeling of 
repose. The green turf, the grey sky, and the 
golden light in the horizon form a pleasing scheme 
of colour, and the three heavy plodding oxen 
pulling the plough exemplify Mauve’s intimate 
knowledge of animal movement. Another fine but 
much larger work, Crossing the Heath, is an im- 
pressive rendering of a beautiful scene. There is 
a feeling of atmosphere and distance in the land- 
scape, and the rich brown tints of the field are 
softened by the grey rainy sky. Amongst the 
figure-subjects, Zhe Drying-ground, in its freshness 
and brilliancy, is one of the most pleasing works of 
this class by the artist we have seen. The drawing 
and colouring of the figure of the girl in the grey 
skirt and brown blouse laying out the clothes 
commands admiration. 

It is perhaps in his water-colours that the art of 
Anton Mauve finds its best expression. In this 
medium he was able to render his delicate atmo- 
spheric effects with remarkable skill and facility. 
Of his drawings in the collection, the Sheep entering 
a Barn is the most characteristic and the most 
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“CANAL SCENE, AMSTERDAM” 
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A Colour Symphony 


beautiful. The subtle combinations of greys and 
browns, relieved by the blue of the shepherd’s 
blouse, show the artist’s unusual gift of colour. 
Old Farm Buildings is an earlier work of fine 
quality, and as a study in the suggestion of move- 
ment the Man Ploughing is intensely interesting. 

The dignified and graceful art of Bosboom is well 
represented by a series of drawings of church inte- 
riors. Zhe Service, with its skilful treatment of light 
and shade, sense of space, and clever grouping of 
the figures, is an admirable example. Another 
drawing, called simply 4 Church Intertor, is cooler 
in tone, but shows the same spaciousness and 
height. 

A water-colour by Mesdag, Boats on Sand, is 
a fine piece of colour, though the artist’s well- 
known skill in suggesting distance is better dis- 
played in his Ship~ping—Evening Mist. Mention 
must also be made of Zhe Old Mill and A Cloudy 
Day by Weissenbruch, an excellent little painting 
of a child seated by the sea, called Darning, by Artz, 
a small water-colour broadly treated, Mother and 
Child, by Neuhuys, and Zhe Young Lovers, an 


attractive work by Blommers. __E. G. Hatton. 


COLOUR SYMPHONY. BY 


GEORGE LOGAN. 


FRoM the old-world gardens of Art come 
many echoes of colour-music. Some of the very 
first records of colour-harmonies are found in the 
old Bible, in such passages as 2nd Chron., iii. 5—14, 
where we find a description of David’s design for 
the Great Temple, which shows that he was not 
only a great soldier and poet and musician, but 
also an artist and designer of the most refined 
character. How exquisite is that colour-scheme of 
his there set forth: “And the greater house he 
cieled with fir tree, which he overlaid with fine 
gold, and set thereon palm trees and chains. And 
he garnished the house with precious stones for 
beauty: and the gold was gold of Parvaim. He 
overlaid also the house, the beams, the posts, and 
the walls thereof, and the doors thereof, with gold ; 
and graved cherubims on the walls... . And he 
made the vail of blue, and purple, and crimson, and 
fine linen, and wrought cherubims thereon.” This 
grand work was carried out by Solomon the 
zsthetic, but the designing is considered to be the 
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DESIGNED BY GEO, LOGAN FOR 
MESSRS. WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, LTD. 
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work of his father David. In the book of Esther 
we find a gorgeous description of the palace of 
Shushan; at chapter i. 6 we find this lovely colour 
arrangement, “where were white, green, and, blue 
hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of marble, the beds 
were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, 
and blue, and white and black marble.” 

But surely no artist has given us more delicious 
colour music than Matthew Maris; as we dream 
over his masterpieces we are delightfully surprised 
to find how much grey, delicate soft subtle grey, 
he employs. In his charming water-colour Zhe 
Walk, owned by Mr. William Burrell, we have 
the finest possible example of the wonderful power 
of a broad simple grey colour scheme. In some 
other of his colour melodies we find also the sweet 
harmony of grey when blended with nature’s rarest 
hues ; old rose and green are never happier than 
when mellowed by the presence of a quiet grey 
atmosphere. In some old Scottish interiors, this 
power of simple grey colour can also be seen. How 
often have we been charmed by the quiet rhythm 
of the quaint white-washed walls, and grey fir-tree 
rafters, and old green shutters of an auld clay 
biggin, with just an added glint of purple heather 
through the rondels of the little square windows. 

Accompanying this short article will be found 
an example of decorative colour work, demon- 
strating the art of blending grey with all the colours, 
and may be some of the younger students will find 
pleasure and profit in experimenting in this direction. 
The Rosebower Bedstead has grey-green woodwork, 
carved and inlaid with fairies, 
while the curtains are embroidered with wild-flowers 
and wood-doves, the theme being ‘soft woodland 
fairie music.” The Grey Bower has woodwork 
of white, with grey walls decorated with a bower- 
land of rose and fuchsia, and having an under- 
growth of blue-bells. The parquetry is of grey 
walnut, while the carpet has a groundwork of silver- 
grey, on which is hand-woven a border of old-violet 
roses. Grey may be used successfully with any of the 
following colours. Blue, violet, orange, yellow, 
green, or rose ; as with orange and violet, green and 
blue, green and violet, etc. But the secret of colour 
music is with those whose hearts are betrothed to 
nature. All artists, whether painters of pictures or 
designers of decorative work, should study the 
creations of the great Master-worker. See what 
breadth He employs on those grey-green moorlands, 
or on those sea shores of grey shell and yellow 
sands. And again, behold what elegance of detail 
He employs in those thickets of briar roses, or in 


briar-roses and 
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those woodland glades, so extravagantly decorated 
with violet, primrose, and bluebell. Yet are they 
ever well ordered in tonal harmony by the grey 
cadence of last year’s withered leaves. G. L. 


The “Society of Twenty-five English Painters,” 
whose first exhibition was opened early last month 
at Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Galleries, has been formed 
solely for the purpose of holding exhibitions peri- 
odically in London and elsewhere. Though it 
cannot be said that the members collectively re- 
present any particular phase or school of modern 
art, their work shows a certain community of 
feeling and displays many of the best qualities of 
English painting of to-day. By its first exhibition 
the Society has already justified its existence. 
Mr. Bertram Priestman, Mr. Lee Hankey, Mr. D.Y, 
Cameron, Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, Mr. H. M. Livens, and Mrs. Dods-Withers, 
were all represented by admirable works, and the 
collection generally left an impression of quiet re- 
finement and distinct achievement. If the members 
will endeavour to maintain in their future exhibi- 
tions the high standard which they have reached in 
their first, the success of the Society is assured. 


EAVES FROM THE SKETCH- 
BOOK OF LESTER G. HORNBY. 


On the following pages we reproduce a 


few examples of drawings by Mr. Lester G. 
Hornby, a young American art-student who has 
been studying for several seasons under Mr. Eric 
Pape at his School of Art in Boston, Massachusetts. 
These examples show that Mr. Hornby’s skill as a 
draughtsman is of no mean order. He uses his pen 
and pencil with a facility which is exceptional in 
one so young, and we look forward with assurance 
to interesting developments of his talent. 

Marblehead, an interesting fishing town on the 
coast of Massachusetts, is one of the great sketch- 
ing grounds for artists and art students in that part 
of the world, and it has been said that no town in 
the United States possesses so many picturesque 
old buildings. Mr. Hornby’s pencil sketches made 
in this locality, three of which are here reproduced, 
do indeed reveal in the buildings of the place a 
quaintness which one hardly expects to find in 
an American town, where everything is supposed 
to be so very modern. 

Both in his pencil-sketches and in his pen-work 
Mr. Hornby gives evidence of qualities which augur 
well for his future career as an artist. 





**PRONT STREET, MARBLEHEAD.” FROM THE 
PENCIL DRAWING BY LESTER G. HORNBY 











** LOBSTERMEN’S SHANTIES.” FROM THE 
PENCIL DRAWING BY LESTER G. HORNBY 
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**SPRING LANE, BOSTON.” FROM THE 
PEN DRAWING BY LESTER G. HORNBY 
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STUDY IN PASTEL 











Technical Hints 


ECHNICAL HINTS FROM THE 
DRAWINGS OF PAST MASTERS 
OF PAINTING.—I. SIR P. LELY. 


Amonc the important details connected with 
the painter’s training almost ignored in present-day 
schools of art, are the methods of convention 
employed by many of the past-masters of painting 
in their sketches or studies. In looking over a 
quantity of students’ drawings of recent date, we 
cannot but be struck by the monotonous uniformity 
of their treatment. Pen work in Indian ink, with 
or without a little wash in neutral tint, or finely 
stippled black or red crayon studies, are, perhaps, 
the most ordinary methods of expression. A 
mixture of black and red crayon on the same 
drawing is a daring innovation, and the use of a 
green crayon for outline work—common enough in 
some Paris ateliers—would, in many British art- 
be regarded as ridiculously fantastic. 


schools, 
Some forty years ago, a young architect who had 
studied in Paris, and who afterwards was a pupil 
in the office of a famous London architect, quite 


shocked his chief by making some drawings upon 
brown paper and heightening certain effects with 
Chinese white. This was a common method 
practised in Paris, but, until then, not practised in 
London. Among the 

works of the early Dutch 

and Italian painters, and 

the French and English, 

more particularly of the 
eighteenth 
finds a 
most delightful variety in 


one 
and 


century, 
refreshing 


these purely technical and 
conventional methods of 
treatment. In presenting 
a series of reproductions 
of the most interesting of 
these in the pages of THE 
Stupio, the Editor believes 
he will be rendering a 
service not only to the 
art-loving public, but also 
to many students and 
painters to whom the 
originals are inaccessible. 
Their true value lies in 
their suggestive and stimu- 
The one 
selected for illustration this 
month is a study in pastel 
for a portrait by Sir Peter 


lating character. 


CRADLE 


Lely, the original of which is in the British 
This is a careful but free sketch made 
in black and white chalk, with a slight tinting of 
The graceful line, the charming 


Museum. 


grey and red. 
composition, the reticence of the drawing, are alike 
singularly happy both in conception and execution, 
and the study is one which cannot but enhance the 
reputation of the artist. There is little that is not 
well known in the treatment of the drawing, but 
it constitutes a lesson which may be found of value 
to the present-day worker. 


BEDSTEADS AND 
BY A. S. LEVETUS. 


NCIENT 
CRADLES. 


THE French Academy has defined a 

“lit,” or bed, as “ meuble dont on se sert pour y 
coucher, pour y reposer, pour y dormir,” and has 
further defined it as comprising in general all that 
of which this article is composed : “ scavoir, le bois 
de lit, le tour de lit, le ciel, la paillasse, le sommier, 
le matelas, le lit de plume ”—in short, the bedstead, 
bedding, and bed clothes. And Webster also tells 
us that the word “bed” often includes the bedstead. 
Records which have come down to us from 
archaic times show that bedsteads were in use 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Medes 


(ln the Figdor Collection) 
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and Persians, and that these were made of metal 
and of wood, often inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
ivory. The Greeks and the Romans, too, had 
bedsteads made of the same materials, the feet of 
which were richly wrought. It was only, how- 
ever, in the course of centuries that the Germanic 
races became familiar with bedsteads. Our early 
ancestors slept on the ground, we are told, their 
beds consisting of leaves, straw, or rushes covered 
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with the skins of the animals they had killed in the 
chase. From the floor to the low wooden plank, 
which served as sofa by day and bed by night, was 
but a step in the stage of civilisation. 

The marriage bed, which in Germany consisted 
of two bedsteads placed side by side, as it does to 
this day, was always placed in the lady’s chamber, 
and hidden from sight by rich hangings suspended 
from a baldachin covering the bedstead, but quite 
In this 
room the mistress sat with 
her maids making tapestry 
or working embroidery, 
and here she received her 
visitors. 

The simple bedsteads of 
the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries gradually became 
more elaborate until, with 
Gothic architecture and the 
desire of always soaring 
higher and higher, came 
the “ciel” or “sky,” which 
took the place of the bal- 
dachin. This “sky” 
formed part of the bedstead 
proper, and had curtains 
hanging from it which 
closed entirely at 
night, an arrangement 
which still survives. From 
the roof of the “sky” 
often hung a lamp which 
shed its dim light over the 


separate from it. 


were 
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sleeper, and at the same 
time scared away appari- 
tions and other unwelcome 
visitors. But before the 
Gothic era box-like bed- 
steads were in vogue. 
These were furnished with 
a kind of lattice-work 
through which the occupant 
could observe what was 
going on around him, or 
by drawing the curtains he 
could cut himself off from 
observation. The doll’s 
bedstead reproduced on 
page 134 is of this kind. 
In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the bed- 
stead occupied a_ recess 
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in the room, which was quite shut off 
by curtains and formed a room within 
the room. 

From the Gothic bedsteads here 
reproduced it may be seen how exqui- 
site the workmanship was in the times 
before hangings came into fashion, 
when more attention was paid to rich- 
ness of the textile adornments of the 
bed. Count Hans Wilczek, the elder, 
has several such at his castle of Kreu 
zenstein, near Vienna. One of them, a 
side view of which is illustrated on the 
next page and the head on page 136, 
is an early and beautiful example of 
the “sky” bedstead. The foot has 
three pointed arched openings, above 
which is a richly carved panel, the 
centre having a painted medallion, 
and below the openings are also three 
richly carved panels. The head of the 
bedstead has three /enétrages - with 
open fretwork: above is a kind of 
cornice, likewise divided into three 
parts. The sides and posts are deli- 
cately and richly carved, the ground- 
work being first coloured, as was the 
fashion of that day. These bedsteads 
are real works of art, and must have 
been formed by master minds and 
master hands. The altar tapestry re 
produced on page 132 gives us a 
good idea of the appointments of a 
bed in early times before the age 
133 
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examples. The child’s cot in the 
Nordbéhmisches Gewerbe-Museum 
at Reichenberg (page 133) is a 
rare example of Gothic art, 
although it is thought that it may 
have been made out of the remains 
of earlier structures. 

Later examples of the “sky” bed- 
stead are shown on pages 137 and 
138. This form is still to be met 
with, especially in country places. 

The custom of receiving in bed, 
I think, began in Germany, and 
thence made its way into France. 
In any case it was popular even in 
the fifteenth century. Beds played 
an important part in the ceremonial 
life of the French. The King 
granted audiences au “it, and some- 
times both king and queen, as we 
gather from old miniatures. Even 
ambassadors, as representing sove- 
reigns, had the right of granting 
audiences in bed. Louis XIV., we 
are told, lay on a bed with chequered 
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of luxury. It came from 
Schloss Annaberg in the 
Tyrol, and it is interesting 
to observe that the blue 
check pattern of the bed- 
linen is in vogue among 
the peasants of Tyrol, 
Styria, and other districts at 
the present day and in the 
large cities for servants’ 
bed-clothes. The dolls’beds 
shown in our illustrations 
all belong to the Figdor 
collection, and are remark- 
able as having resisted the 
wear and tear of nearly four 
hundred years. They help 
to furnish a doll’s house 
which is a history in itself 
and which is the oldest one 
existing. The Industrial 
Museum at Brinn, the 
capital of Moravia, con- 
tains the bedsteads illus- 
trated on pages 137-8. 


my 


They are in a fine state z 
of preservation, and are 
exceedingly beautiful DOLL’S BEDSTEAD (In the Figdor Collection) ABOUT A.D. 1600 
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cushions in Parliament. This 
was erected on a platform 
around which stood the 
princes, while others either 
stood or knelt according to 
their rank: the bed in such 
cases being the szége supréme. 
Gradually the custom spread, 
largely, no doubt, because it 
was a means of showing off 
the richness of the furniture 
and other appointments. In 
some countries it is still the 
fashion for ladies to receive in 
the bedroom. Men, too, re- 
sorted to stratagem in order 
to show off their beautiful 
possessions. Martel tells us 
of a gentleman who, having 
received a bed from Alexan- 
dria, pretended to be ill, and 
took to his bed so that visitors 
might see it. The bed served 
too as a refuge in order to 
avoid the trammels of etiquette, 
for by receiving in bed the 
necessity of doing homage to 
136 


FRENCH CRADLE 





Visits of 


those higher in rank was obviated. 
condolence were also received in bed with appro- 
priate mourning. 

The “it de 7ustice was formed something like a 
sofa ; the king reclined upon it, and his court and 
state officers stood or knelt before him. The 47 
de 7ustice, inaugurated by Louis IX., was the final 
act of supreme authority. Louis XVI. was the 
last king to exert this authority ; in order to pass 
his two edicts without taking the vote of Parliament, 
he had resort to the /#¢ de justice, and by thus using 
the solemn expression of supreme power helped to 
rouse the revolutionary flame. 

The “&¢ de parade already existed in classical 
times. On them the honoured dead were laid in 
state. In later times the custom again revived. 
There were other forms of beds, but it would take 
me too far to even mention them. 

Some of these beds, with their rich appoint- 
ments, were extremely costly. Francis I. gave 
13,500 livres for a /7¢ de camp. In the inventory of 
Louis XIV. more than four hundred and thirteen 
beds are mentioned, one hundred and fifty-three 
being specially distinguished for their form and 
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Japanese Lacquer Drawings 


DUTCH BEDSTEAD 


richness. In 1686, when the ambassadors from 
Siam came to France to do homage for their 
sovereign to the Grand Monarch, they were taken 
to the garde-meuble and saw there, as we are told 
by “Le Mercure,” “sixty very magnificent beds.” 
There were beds from Persia, Turkey, Portugal, 
and other countries; the “¢ du sacre, with two 
envers of broderie, which estimated at 
600,000 francs, and the one called 
Marguerite.” The woodwork of many of these 
beds was sculptured by Proux, Caffieri, and La 
Baronniére. 

In the course of centuries the cradle has gone 
through as many variations as the bed, from the 
primitive one of bulrushes to the costly inventions 
of later times. The simple cradles of the early 
centuries were hollowed out of the trunks of trees. 
The rude “ mangers” one sees in the Tyrol, which 
are made of stone and have a place in the 
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“la reine 
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churches, are shaped like 
horse-troughs. This simple 
form developed in course of 
time into the “Repos de 
Jésus,” examp!es of which are 
to be seen in the museums at 
Cologne, Tréves, Utrecht, and 
some few other places. The 
one reproduced on page 135 
is nowin the Figdor Collection. 
It isa marvel of beautiful work- 
manship and is wonderfully 
preserved, the polychromes 
having suffered but little from 
the hand of time. It originally 
belonged to the “Grand Bé- 
guinage” at Louvain. Beauti- 
ful cradles were also made for 
everyday use in the Middle 
Ages. The one shown on 
page 136 is of walnut-wood, 
and bears the monogram of 
Henry II. of France and Diana 
of Poitiers. The cradle proper 
has rockers; and the child, 
after having been carefully 
wrapped in his swaddling 
clothes, was fastened in the 
berceau by ribbon-bands. 
These latter have disappeared 
on the Continent, but, alas! 
not the swaddling-clothes. 
Cradles were also made of 
silver and of gold. An ex- 
tremely beautiful example of 
this kind is in the Imperial Treasury. It is that 
which was presented by the nation to Napoleon’s 
son, afterwards the Duke of Reichstadt, and it can 
scarcely be equalled in beauty of design and work- 
manship. Of the bedsteads and cradles of the 
peasants I shall have something to say on a future 
occasion. This time I have only dealt with those 
found in the homes of the more fortunate classes 
A. S. LEVETUS. 
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Tue lacquer-work of Japan deservedly ranks as 
one of the finest of its arts. As compared with the 
lacquer of other Oriental nat’ons, it is of immense 
superiority, not only in regard to its technical 
qualities, but also in the beauty of its designs and 
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the rare delicacy of the master’s touch, 
although, without a full knowledge of the 
great difficulties to be overcome in the hand- 
ling of the material, the magic of them will not 
be fully realised. Some interest is attached 
to the convention displayed in the colours of 
the rainbow in the full-page illustration. 
These colours do not at all follow those 
usually selected, but the impression of the 


subject is nevertheless well suggested. 


Pe 

ra YOUNG MUNICH SCULP- 

ig TOR: HEINRICH WIRSING. 

BY OTTO GRAUTOFF. 

? 

a Since the beginning of the last decade ot 
the nineteenth century there has grown up 
in Germany a new school of sculpture, which 
from the very outset showed itself in strong 
revolt against genre in plastic art—a style 
which during the preceding thirty years had 
gone beyond all bounds in that country. 

LACQUER DRAWING BY ZESHIN The headquarters of this new school is 


the marvellous conceptions realised by the artists. 
Such masters as Korin, the Komas, or the Kaji- 
kawas must always rank as among the first of the 
world’s artist-craftsmen. Their productions are 
veritable gems of art work which rise in the esti- 


mation of all art lovers in proportion to the 
attention bestowed upon them. 

The last artist in lacquer of the highest 
order was Zeshin, whose best work was pro- 
duced in the middle of the last century. The 
beautiful little zzzos and scent-boxes which 
came from his hand are among the most 
precious treasures of the collector. Like all 
great artists he was a man who displayed 
much individuality in his work, and the 
objects produced by him may be distinguished 
at a glance by the connoisseur from those by 
any other maker. Among the remarkable 
works which he produced was a small number 


of pictures painted in coloured lacquers upon’ 


a fine ivory-toned paper. These are of very 
great rarity, and when it is remembered that 
the handling of liquid lacquer is one of the 
most difficult operations that a painter can 
undertake, the wonderful freshness and spon- 
taneity which they exhibit are witness alike to 
the clear crispness of his perception and to 
his sympathetic handling. The three ex- 


amples here reproduced, one in its original 


colouring, will give the reader some idea ot 





Munich, and the head thereof Adolf Hilde- 
brand. Likea last descendant of the Renaissance, 
Hildebrand has once again consolidated the whole 
of the artistic culture of by-gone epochs, from the 
days of the ancients to those of the Renais- 
sance _ itself. None comes more completely 
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than he under the ban of the tradition of 
earlier times ; yet he is an individuality, and his 
works appear to one as the inevitable expression of 
a universal outlook, for there exists within them 
that metaphysical perfection which makes them 
akin to the great and everlasting productions of 
art. It was by no mere chance that Hildebrand 
came to spend many years of his life in Florence, 
nor was it by chance that in the end he settled 
down in Munich. While living in Florence his 
imagination was profoundly and significantly in- 
fluenced by antique sculpture, and by that of the 
Florentine Renaissance, and in his art we find 
evidence of a sympathy both with the spirit of the 
Hellenic style and with the creations of Jacopo 
della Quercia, Verocchio, and Donatello. Hilde- 
brand, however, never allowed himself to become 
subject to any one of these many-sided influences ; 
he simply studied them all, and utilised their 
teaching in the light of his modern spirit. In 
Munich, which is midway between the harsh 
north and the warm, lively south, Hildebrand’s 
art was from the first appreciated at its proper 
worth. There the lively tradition of an old artistic 
culture—a reflection of Italy’s richest and ripest 
period — offered a fruitful soil for his genius. 
Soon there collected around the master an im- 
posing group of pupils, of whom many to-day 
can boast of celebrity. 

Among the circle of young sculptors who 
flocked round Adolf Hildebrand was Heinrich 
Wirsing, who is deserving of notice on other 
grounds besides the fact that he was one of the 
master’s pupils ; at the same time it must be said 
that in the course of his artistic developments 
he was beholden for much valuable inspirations 
from Hildebrand. Heinrich Wirsing was born 
in 1875, the son of a jeweller of Frankfurt-am- 
Main. For generations past the goldsmith’s art 
had been the traditional calling of his family; 
accordingly the father intended that his son 
should follow the same craft, in order that he 
might be competent later to carry on the old 
family business. So from 1892 to 1898 Heinrich 
Wirsing received the necessary training. He 
attended the Applied Art School in Frankfurt, 
worked with distinction in the jewellery class of 
the stamp school at Hanau, and soon the young 
jeweller made journeys to France and England. 
But already he _ had dissatisfied 
with his trade ; above all, he could not bring 
himself to take interest in the commercial 
side of the goldsmith’s calling. He felt 
pelled to higher things. During his stay in 
142 
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Wirsing 
France and England he was a constant visitor at the 
art galleries, his object being to train his eye and 
his mind on the works of the old masters; in his 
leisure hours he worked assiduously with his pencil, 
and thus made further progress in the direction of 
art. But the young artist could not long endure 
this life of bodily and spiritual servitude. In the 
year 1898 he freed himself entirely from his trade, 
and became a student in the Stadel Institute, 
Frankfurt, where he worked for a year under Pro- 
fessor Fritz Hausmann. In 1899, attracted by the 
personality of Adolf Hildebrand he settledin Munich, 
and in 1901 went for purposes of study to Rome 
and Florence. In Florence he gained the personal 
recognition of Hildebrand, who gave the young 
artist many a valuable hint. 

In Wirsing’s earliest plastic productions we find 
unmistakable traces of his goldsmith’s work. The 
accomplished goldsmith reveals himself in the 
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neatness of his modelling, in the diminutive format 
of his sculptures, and in the grace of his draperies. 
For an influence of this kind on the sculptor’s art 
there are many precedents to be found in the 
pericd of the Italian Renaissance. But the sculptors 
of that day as, for instance, Pollagnolo and 
Verrocchio — for a long time worked solely in 
bronze after they had proceeded from miniature 
to monumental plastic 
work. In that material, 
which naturally appeals 
more to the goldsmith than 
stone, Wirsing wrought 
only a few figures. Notably 
among them is a statuette 
of a woman, called LZzte/ 
kett (Vanity) which appears 
among our illustrations. 
The young girlish form is 
realised to perfection with 
precision and certainty, the 
whole figure being invested 
as it were witha lovely atmo 
sphere of purity and grace. 
Sentiment and _ character 
cry aloud from out this 
beautiful figure, while the 
pose of the body and the 
charmingly zaive expression 
of the face testify to a 
keen gift of observation. 
Beneath the simple drape- 
ries covering the lower part 
of the body, and enclosed 
in a girdle, may be faintly 
seen the lines of the limbs. 
About the same time the 
young sculptor produced a 
Judith, holding high in her 
right hand the head of 
Holofernes ; and another 
remarkable work is the 
figure of a boy in bronze. 
This again shows that, even 
in those early days of his 
plastic work, Wirsing ex- 
celled in reproducing the 
human form. The boy 
reminds one of similar pro- 
ductions of the early Re 
naissance in Italy, without, 
however, being directly in- 
fluenced by the sculptures 


of that period; and even 
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were he accused of imitation, the sting of the 
reproach would be softened in consideration of 
the mild grace with which he has invested the 
figure. Indeed, Wirsing’s works express a sweet 
charm which is all his own. The artist works on 
untiringly, striving by dint of drawing to reach a 
higher and yet higher degree of perfection. Few 
sculptors there are, of our time, who follow their 
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art with such earnestness, such conscientiousness, 
and such zeal. 

The young artist was ever advancing. 
he produced a portrait bust which is remarkable 
for its keen psychology, for its grip of essentials, 
and its powerful characterisation. As much may 
be said of the statuette portrait of a Munich 
gentleman in Alpine costume, which is full of 
Wirsing obtained his first great 


In 1899 


brilliant qualities. 
success in 1900 with a marble statue of LZve 
offering to Adam an apple which she holds in her 
right hand, while she has another in her left. The 
nude figure is finely poised, and the rhythmic lines 
of the body give it an air of nobility and dignity. 
It may perhaps be urged against the artist’s work 
up to this period that it had partaken too much of 
what is termed genre, and this reproach applies 
particularly to his Zve ; certainly there is imagina- 
tion in the idea of the two apples, but it is some- 
what artificial, deliberate, and therefore inartistic. 
The artist himself was conscious of these defects, 
and realised that he was on the wrong road; he 
resolved to get out of the groove. And here 
Hildebrand served him as an exemplar. He 
steeped himself in Hildebrand’s wonderful know- 
ledge, in the meaning and the causes which 
resulted in the perfect harmony of his work, and 
made himself fully acquainted with those experi- 
ments and investigations which Hildebrand has 
collected in his book, “The Problem of Form.” 
The master was especially useful to him in relation 
to style in relief and direct work in stone. Hilde- 
brand’s thesis with regard to the display of relief is 
exemplified in a relief sketch in stone produced 
by Wirsing in 1899. Also in the spirit of Hilde- 
brand, but freer, more mature, is a bacchantic 
scene in stone relief, wrought by the young artist in 
1902, and placed in his villa in the Taunus. 
Once again he relapsed into a less controlled 
manner, but this time not from weakness nor 
unwittingly. He was impelled to fashion a figure 
in full movement: a woman stooping as she runs. 
For this, the most difficult of plastic problems, he 
chose as his subject Atslanta, famed for her beauty 
and her swiftness, who in her race with Hippo- 
menes picked up the golden apples which he 
threw in her way. Wirsing’s Atalanta is indeed a 
truly happy solution of this complicated problem ; 
but the double motion hardly strikes one perhaps as 
impetuous enough, as it seems to be weakened 
somewhat by reason of the harmonic scheme to 
which the artist attached more importance than to 
anything else. 

In the same year (Wirsing at this time being 
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busily engaged, and with the happiest results, in 
Plaquette work) appeared the portrait bust of 
Geheimrath Professor Dr. Wiederstein, in bronze, 
a grave and most expressive work, which betokened 
the growing maturity of the young sculptor. It 
is refreshing to know and to realise how quickly 
Wirsing overcame all difficulties, and steadily 
developed his powers until he arrived at the 
lovely marble bust of his young wife, produced 
in the autumn of 1903. 

In the International Art Exhibition in the 
Munich “Glas Palast” this year the portrait 
bust of an Italian in grey fietra siena marks a 
further stage in the development of the young 
artist’s achievement. The queer, characteristic face 
of this Italian lad is most feelingly portrayed, the 
fine head firmly placed on the long, graceful neck. 
This work displays feeling, but its most remarkable 
feature is a certain austerity in treatment and in 
technique. This must be regarded as a most favour- 
able sign ; it means that Wirsing is possessed of 
individuality, and that he can now attain all that 
in which he was once lacking. He works now in 
a manner that completely satisfies the public taste. 
But popular as he is, the artist has not yet worked 
out his destiny. New problems are constantly 
arising, and with new problems come new technicai 
questions. Meanwhile Wirsing is working at an 
idealised female figure, whose naked beauty is dis- 
played against a dark grey background of park- 
land. She has thrown aside her head-covering, 
and her rich, luxuriant hair ripples over her 
shoulders. The sweet, pure face is full of the 
grace of maidenhood. In her left hand she carries 
a shawl. The artist has hewn this work straight 
out of the marble, and when it is finished it will 
mean another and a universal success. For years 
past Wirsing has been the most promising of the 
young Munich sculptors, and there seems to be 
every reason to believe that he will fully justify all 
the hopes that have been formed in his favour. 


HE COUNTRY COTTAGE AND 

THE MATERIALS USED IN ITS 

CONSTRUCTION. BY G. LL. 
MORRIS AND ESTHER WOOD. 


“One has to look,” says Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
‘to cottages, farm buildings and the like, in order 
to trace the permanent building tradition of the 
country.” Their charm, simplicity, variety and 
picturesqueness are admirable, and are the out- 
come of that “assured tradition which results from 








persistent tendency of generations, and not the crude 


expression of an individuality, nor the suppression of 


it, in favour of direct and literal copy.” It may be 
said here that it is extremely doubtful whether the 
cottage builders were ever deliberately picturesque ; 
on the contrary, we are disposed to believe that the 
old picturesque quality in all ancient archi- 
tecture is incidental, and certainly not con- 
sciously sought as it is very frequently with 
modern architects. 

Amongst the difficulties for the architect 
of to-day is the choice of suitable local mate- 
rials, the use of traditional building methods 
of the country side, and the selection and 
adoption of modern manufactured materials, 
This 


last point is an important one, as it is not 


which shall be artistic in themselves. 


always possible on the score of expense to 
secure local material. In such a case the 
architect has to solve a by no means easy 
problem, for in spite of the variety of patent 
materials, how many of th m are pleasant 
It is 
not sufficient that a cottage shall be good in 
form ; more than that is required, it should 
be pleasant in colour and fair to look upon. 


either tothe touch or in appearance ? 


The satisfactory use therefore of such 
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materials as colourless concrete slabs, 
concrete, “ Uralite,” Frazzi, corrugated iron, and 
other inventions, has become a pressing need. As 
yet neither architects nor manufacturers have been 
successful in solving the problem, at any rate in 


such a way that the use of them is likely to become 
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an enduring‘artistic tradition. Another difficulty, 
but one perhaps which is gradually being sur- 
mounted, is the sameness and monotony accom- 
panying many of the methods of modern work. 
For instance, walling in uniform brick or neatly 
coursed stone have practically superseded the 
varied walling of old cottage work—though it is 
not uncommon to see the old and new styles of 
building side by side in the same village—so 
entirely have we lost that sympathetic instinct 
which led the old builders unconsciously to pre- 
serve unity and harmony between one cottage 
and its neighbour, however unlike the purposes 
to which they might be put. Variety in walling 
has gradually come to signify little more than the 
difference between the laying of stone and of 
brick. The tendency of much modern building 
is to curtail as faras possible the many legitimate 
ways of doing things, which the old builders de- 
lighted to exercise and multiply, and to reduce 
them all, as it were, to a common denominator, 
establishing one that shall be rapid and sufficient, 
and one to which familiarity has brought a certain 
dexterous skill. Put an ordinary bricklayer to 
build a wall of flint and stone, and he will 
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naturally be all at sea. But an_ intelligent 


workman, with sound local traditions behind him, 


will readily adapt himself to various methods 
under the guidance of a sympathetic architect to 
whom these traditions are valuable and inspiring, 
and who has no wish to uproot them from their 
soil. The careful choice of a particular stone or 
brick, the varying in depth of the courses in some 
interesting way, the use of flint with brick, of stone 
with flint, of stone with brick, of flint, 


brick together, of rough-cast and plaster, 


stone, and 
f brick 


with half-timber, and of weather tiling or boarding 


oO 


—all these are legitimate methods of walling open 
to the English cottage-builder. 
afford a further variety ; 
of the other methods must be adopted at random, 


Cob walls again 
but neither this nor any 


without some regard to locality. 
Knowledge and discrimination 
must be brought to bear upon 
the choice. The cob walls and 
thatched roofs of Devonshire 
would be quite out of keeping 
in the north. Surrey has its 
own brick walls and tile-hung 
gables; Sussex its thatch, brick, 
and weather-boarding; Wilt- 
shire its stone and flint; Hamp- 
shire its brick and flint ; York- 
shire its brick and stone, and 
Lancashire stone. East 
Anglia, again, has flint and 
stone. In Wiltshire we find 
flint panels alternating with 
the latter occupying 
more space on the bed than the 
width of the flint. By this 
arrangement the ends of the 
stones overlap one another, 


its 


stone ; 
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binding the flint together. This kind of work 
can be varied considerably without getting too 
far out of bounds and losing the character 
of the method. Another combination of flint 


and brick is quite as distinctive in its way—it 
consists of strengthening a flint wall by horizontal 
bands of brick two or three courses deep, about 
every two and a-half feet in the height of the 
cottage, and vertical uprights, also of brick, placed 
a little farther apart. These latter are “ toothed ” 
—that is to say, uprights of eighteen inches in 
length are alternated with others fourteen inches 
This method is common in Hampshire, and a 
Other counties 
each giving 


long. 
variation of it occurs in Wiltshire. 
have their own peculiar methods, 
ample scope for simple variations in detail, and the 
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more imaginative and open-minded of modern 
The 


cottage of Mr. Detmar Blow (page 147) is a charm- 


architects have been quick to find this out. 


ing example of what to 
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In Kent and Sussex, stone cottages are often 
finished with brick, and these are sometimes, but 
not always, of later date. Their main characteristics 
are their simplicity of form and the way they seem 
always seeking to maintain an unbroken line. In 
Yorkshire and in Northamptonshire stone cottages 
are the rule, and in the latter county the rich yellow 
ochre colour of the stone is highly characteristic and 
gives its distinct keynote to the somewhat flat but 
As 
eastward, over marsh and fen, and among the 
broads and plains of East Anglia, lighter and 
more Dutch-looking methods with much lime-wash 


verdant and pastoral landscape. we move 


and plaster seem perfectly to suit the spirit of the 
place. The modern method of rough-cast walling 
is often convenient here, and supplies a pleasant 
and less exacting medium than those discussed 
above. It is in fact the best of all methods for 
general application when local or more difficult 
materials fail, One might almost paraphrase a 
familar maxim and say “ When in doubt play rough- 


cast,” for it is at once the least and most local of 


materials, harmonizing equally well with tiles, 
stone, brick, thatch and slate. me Se KK A. 


Voysey was one of the first to discover this useful 
characteristic of the rough-cast, and to employ 
artistic 


districts without 


various 


it in any 








build in Wiltshire. He 

has caught the spirit of the tae = een 
county without falling into f 

the mistake of merely try- — oe: ie Sie 





ing to get an “old” effect, 
and his knowledge of local 
traditional forms subserves 
his individual way of 
treating them. 

For notwithstanding a 





good deal of purely sen- 
timental idealization that 
is lavished on old cottages 
because they are old, it 
remains a fact that a large 





measure of the beauty of 
ancient buildings is that 
which is bestowed upon 
them by the hand of time. 
In other words, one of the 
vital secrets of building is 
the 
which 


choice of materials 


shall not deterio- 
rate, but be enhanced in 
appearance wear 


and tear of life. 


by the 


Aim 
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offence to the peculiar “localness” of neighbouring cottage building. Here is a case of the right 


work. 


The five-roomed cottages 


Spooner (page 148) were 
probably treated in a similar 
way, or by plastering the 
walls and leaving the marks 
of the trowel. This last 
method is one that might 
easily degenerate into an 
affectation, but we have 
seen cottages in Sussex 
finished in this way with 
pleasant results. The cot- 
tage of which we have 
given two views is a de- 
lightful example of that 
architect’s sympathy with 
county tradition. It is as 
typical of Sussex as Messrs. 
Dunn and Watson’s cot- 
tages at Abinger are 
typical of Surrey. Nothing 
could be more admirable 
and satisfactory than these 
modern examples of 
150 
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by Mr. Charles said for the inside of the common room and the 
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thing in the right place. The same may be 
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kitchen of a cottage on the Quantocks. The cot- the walls in two g-inch thicknesses, with the space 
tages by Mr. Horace Field (page152)are onasmaller between filled in with cement concrete; or in 


scale, but show a distinct feeling for the Surrey type. those cases where tiling, weather-boarding, or 


The question of the 
thickness of the walls is 
important in relation to 
climate and _ materials. 
Walls should increase in 
thickness, not in _ propor- 
tion to the cold, but in 
proportion to the wet. A 
rainy country needs walls 
of double courses with a 
hollow space between. In 
Surrey and Sussex no 
amount of weather-board- 
ing—freely though it is 
used for that purpose—is 
really enough to keep a 
house dry. Any one about 
to build in this or any 
district exposed to driving 
rains should adopt these 
hollow walls. In Sussex, 


for instance, it has been 
found advisable to build 
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TWO COTTAGES H. FIELD, 
rough-cast is used, one g-inch and one 4}$-inch 
thickness, with space as before, will be sufficient ; 
but under no circumstances will a wise architect 
undertake to erect a house in 
hoods without making 


such neighbour- 


sure the walls will be 


weather-proof. In some places it has been shown 
that the fierce rains will get through a 14-inch or 
even 18-inch ordinary brick wall. At the same 
time, in bleak and exposed places as much depends 
upon sound construction and good finishing as upon 
actual thickness of walls. 

On page 153 are illustrated a pair of week-end 
cottages by Mr. G. Ll. Morris, showing an example of 
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the use of brick and tile, the tiles being used for the 
the faces and cheeks of the dormers, and 
also introduced into the walling, three courses of 


roofing, 


brick alternating with three courses of tiles laid 
flat. In the cottages at Colinton (page 154), by 
Mr. R. S. Lorimer, the 
rough-cast and the roofs with small slates. 

The use of weather-boarding and weather-tiles, 


walls are covered with 


so pleasantly common in the south of England, 
affords another variety in the treatment of the 
upper storey of a cottage or house. Weather- 
boarding, indeed, may often be employed to cover 
the whole of the exterior walls, and can then con- 
sist, in sheltered places, of any light and inexpensive 
framework, given a good foundation of brick or 
stone up to the floor or sill level. The wood, if 
deal, can be tarred or painted ; if elm, it mellows 
and improves greatly by wear. 

A great deal of variety may be obtained in the 
laying of weather-tiling ; but it is better, in view of 
the general harmony and coherence, to avoid those 
fanciful arrangements from which even the old 
Very pleasing effects 


tiling is not altogether free. 
are to be had with plain tiling, introducing two or 
three rows of ornamental tiles in the gables, or 
some of lozenge shape, or with some slight varia- 
It is always necessary, however, 
that where the hanging finishes, 


tion in colour. 


two or three 
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cour: es of plain tilesshould 
be used. Care should be 
taken to avoid tiles having 
that hard and metallic 
appearance which neither 
age nor custom can make 
pleasant to the eye. The 
gauge in tiling should be 
from 3% to 4 inches— 
never more than the latter; 
and, when possible, the 
tiles should be slightly 


curved. No one who is 
familiar with old German 
methods, as they may still 
be seen for instance in 
such towns as Heidelberg, 
can forget the wonderful 
charm of the tiling on 
upper storeys and around 
dormer windows, where 
materials apparently hard 
and unyielding have be 
come so plastic under the 
artist’s hand, and allowed 
themselves to be so cun- 
ningly tucked and folded 
round theawkward corners 


‘that the very tou h of the 


dexterous fingers seems 
to dwell upon them still. 
Without plagiarising this 
delightful method of tiling 


and slating, a similar but 
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more simple means has 
been adopted occasionally 
in our own country. In- 
stead of the roofs mitreing 
in a hard line the tiles or 
stone slates have been 
worked round the valley ; 
this, it need hardly be 
said, is rather an expensive 
way of connecting two 
roofs, and in carrying out 
needs a great deal of care 
lest the water should get 
through ; but once this dif 
ficulty is overcome the 
result is worth the addi- 
tional labour and expense. 

Inside the cottage, the 
consideration of materials 
is no less important than 
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COTTAGES AT COLINTON R. S. 
that of the exterior; indeed, it is perhaps more so, 
as our immediate surroundings have a more direct 
influence. Family life in a cottage naturally tends 
to focus itself round the main living-room fire. It 
must, above all things, then, be inviting, hospitable, 
and comfortable. Everything should be done to 
make its fittings simple, convenient, easily cleaned, 
and not easily spoilt or tarnished. Materials that 
radiate heat instead of absorbing it, should there- 
fore be used as far as possible in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire; if ornament is added 

it can only justify itself by being beautiful, 
appropriate, and restful to the eyes that will 
perforce be drawn to dwell upon it, perhaps 

for many hours together. 

In a large living-room or hall, a chimney- 
piece of stone or marble has a dignity and 
suitability to its place; but in a small apart- 
ment such cold and heavy substances are apt 
to be oppressive in the mass. Now and ther 
a beautiful and richly coloured slab of marble 
or of alabaster can be used for a chimney- 
piece which shall be pleasant and interesting 
to live with at close quarters. It may be 
warmly veined with red, or yield those soft 
translucent whites in which the firelight plays 
more agreeably than in a hard dead white 
streaked with grey. 

The alternative to stone and marble for a 
chimney-piece is generally one of the hard 
woods. The gain, from the esthetic stand- 
point, of using a firm, durable, and well 
seasoned wood for the setting of the fireplace 
is that it brings this at once into relation 
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turniture of the 


with the 
room, and avoids introduc- 
ing too many fresh materials 
into the general scheme, 
thus making for a homoge- 


effect 
where space is_ limited. 
Besides the use of wood, 
there is still left to us abun- 
dant scope for taste in the 
use of brick. Adopting 
this, and making, as it were, 
the chimney itself open 
frankly into the room with- 
out adding superfluous 
“architectural dressings,” 


neous and restful 


we are following, perhaps, 
the most simple and straight- 
forward ofall methods. The 
essential condition for its 
success is that the furniture and decoration of 
the room must be simple or even primitive in 
its character. Plain oak and linen harmonise well 
with a brick hearth and chimney, but the latter 
are at once felt to be incongruous with much 
upholstery and highly polished furniture. Glazed 
brick and tiles form a convenient link between 
the crude brick of the ordinary chimney and the 
decorative ceramics which often frame the modern 
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drawing-room fireplace. The simplest and least 
pretentious methods of finishing a brick surface 
are nearly always pleasing, and in a room soberly 
finished with oak and linen, the nearest approach 
to the old-fashioned open hearth—even to the 
hooks to hang kettles over the fire—will probably 
be the most satisfactory. 

Of the materials used in framing the fire, marble 
and stone will generally be found too expensive 
in the ordinary way, and certainly not so suitable 
as wood for this purpose in a country cottage. 
The same objection can be urged against the 
use of metals, such as brass, steel or copper, and 
amongst woods mahogany will be found too costly. 
Oak and pine painted white or some pleasant 
colour will usually be the materials within the 
scope of the builder of a small cottage. Brick, 
with a judicious use of ordinary plain tiles as 
already mentioned, can also be employed with good 
results. It is of importance that when the brick 
or tile work shows it should be carefully done, and 
no attempt made to obtain “artistic” effects with 
bad workmanship. We have known architects 


2 


who seem to fancy that inferior bricks, badly built 
with sloppy jointing, in some mysterious way yield 
artistic results. It is absurd to suppose that there 
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is some especial merit and beauty in leaving 


the roof timbers showing the joists naked 
of plaster; there are occasions when the 
adoption of such primitive methods is 
pleasant, attractive, and reasonable, but it 
becomes ridiculous and an affectation if 
used on every occasion without any good 
reason for so doing. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to touch on all the materials open to the 
architect in the treatment of a cottage 
interior, but the illustrations which accom- 
pany the text give the reader an idea of 
what can be done, with a little respect for 
tradition, a little thought and a little 
restraint. 


STUDIO-TALK 
( From our own Correspondents ) 
ONDON.— Herewith we repro- 
duce two carefully modelled 
busts by Mr. F. Jahn. Mr, 
Jahn’s work is executed with 
that care and scholarliness which are so 
essential in any attempt to make a bust 
that is architectural and dignified in charac- 
ter. His methods are unpretentious and 
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his work avoids eccentricity. A high conception 
of the dignified claims of the class of work here 
reproduced has dictated his manner of working in 
his material. The result is the broad and sympa- 
thetic treatment so much in evidence in his art 
and so necessary where work of this kind is to rise 
to high significance. 


We reproduce a water-colour painting by Miss 
Ethel Kirkpatrick which was exhibited amongst 
her paintings in an exhi- 
bition of her work held a 
little while since. It stood 
out amongst other work of 
a good standard as a diffi- 
cult subject treated with a 
confidence and skill that 
was notable. 


From modern etchers 
Mr. M. A. J. Bauer stands 
apart. His methods and 
technique are unlike those 
of other contemporary 
masters of the art. His 
work is characterised by 
imaginative feeling of 
a very high, and of a 
romantic, order, and this is 
wonderfully interpreted in 
his swift and daring tech- 
nique In the ordered 
treatment of architecture 
the sombre imagination 
of Méryon found its expres- PEN SKETCH 
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sion. Bauer as an etcher 
certainly is worthy to be 
spoken of together with 
that great master, and it is 
very interesting to contrast 
the modern’s method, and 
its virile yet dreamy free- 
dom, with the restraint ot 
the older master’s imagina- 


tive realism. 


The drawings in pen 
and ink which we repro- 
duce by Mr. F. L. B. Griggs 
are about as excellent ex- 
amples as could be obtained 
of the heights to which the 
treatment of landscape in 
pen and ink have been 
taken to-day. Probably the pen is as difficult as 
any medium known to an artist. It is very diffi- 
cult to see nature in a way that finds easy trans- 
lation through the medium of pen and ink. 
Greys are only to be got by a separation of the 
lines, and the blacks have to be kept transparent 
by a method of crossing lines which must not be 
dull or mechanical. In the drawing of the Zz/y 
Pond at Biddenham Mr. Griggs gives us a very 
excellent example of the sympathetic and scholarly 
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GARDEN SHELTER AND LILY POND 
AT BIDDENHAM. FROM THE PEN- 
DRAWING BY F. L. B. GRIGGS 
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treatment of trees. ‘The light is nowhere excluded 
from the shadows, and by the device of leaving all 
lines out of the sky the trees stand out with some- 
thing of that true tone-value of trees against a light 
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sky which is so difficult to 
get. Whilst attempting to 
retain this accurate arrange- 
ment of tone throughout 
his picture by a close obser- 
vation of light and shade, 
Mr. Griggs’ technique does 
not ignore the surface 
quality which is indepen- 
dent of tone, and which 
suggests the local colour of 
objects. In the pen-draw- 
ing of a house and garden, 
reproduced, the problem 
is most complicated. A 
mass of foliage has been 
dealt with in this case, and 
the effect of light on a 
multiplicity of leaves has 
been emphasised, whilst 
the value of all such lights 
is kept subordinate to 
the white house. All the 
subordinate half-lights and 
shadows on the lawn or on 


the house and its windows have to be managed 
with the true instinct for chiaroscuro which is the 
only guide to the rendering of a truthful effect com- 
bined with the delineation of embarrassing detail. 
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On account of these excellent points we commend 
these studies to students of pen-and-ink drawing 
as works which exhibit in a very marked manner 


the highest degree of skill. 


Every attempt to deal 
in a rational manner with 
those branches of design 
have fallen 
of a too 


which under 
the domination 
formal convention deserves 
to be sincerely commended. 
There is, perhaps, no form 
of design that is more in 
need of emancipation from 
set rules than that which 
has to do with the prepara- 
tion of the smaller articles 
of personal adornment. In 
jewellery, especially, con- 
vention has too long been 


allowed to impose hurtful 
limitations upon both the 
designer and the craftsman ; 
upon the former by denying 
to him proper opportunities 
for displaying his artistic 
ingenuity, and upon the 
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DESIGNED BY MRS. CONNELL 





latter by refusing him a free hand in 


choice of materials. Fortunately there 
is growing up now a definite rebellion 
against these limitations, and a number 
of skilful workers are striving sincerely to 
show what admirable results can be ob 
tained by treating jewellery in a spirit 
of rational zestheticism. Among these 
workers reckoned Messrs. 
Murrle, Bennett & Co., of whose pro 


must be 


ductions some examples, designed by Mr. 
F. Rico and Mr. R. Win, are here illus- 
trated. 
this firm are distinguished by very cor 
rect taste, and they prove convincingly 


The articles manufactured by 


what a wide scope there is for the use 
of the less expensive materials and pre 
cious stones, and how little decorative 
beauty is dependent upon mere costliness. 
Moreover, they have the merit of being 
entirely satisfactory in workmanship, and 
are finished with that dainty complete- 
ness which gives a particular charm to 
things of this type. 


The needlework panel illustrated on 


the preceding page was recently exhibited at John 
Baillie’s Gallery, and is an example of Miss Mac- 
beth’s distinguished work. Readers of THE STupIo 


will be familiar with her work in various materials. 
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MEDALLION BY W. J. NEATBY 


She sets an example which is of the highest use 
to needleworkers by reason of her inventiveness 
and the variety of the materials which are pressed 
into service. A high decorative quality has always 
controlled her work. The example which we give 
now forms part of a scheme of wall decoration : it 
is carried out in silk with afp/igué, and in scheme 
of colour is very beautiful and restrained. 

We illustrate a silver panel by Mrs. Connell, 
which exhibits a fanciful use of mother-of-pearl and 
enamel which is wholly effective and pleasing. 

The medallions painted by Mr. W. J. Neatby 
which we reproduce are taken from a very interest- 
ing scheme of decoration which the artist carried 
out in the new Theatre Royal, Birmingham, for the 
architects, Messrs. Runtz & Ford. Mr. Neatby 
was responsible for the colour-scheme of the deco- 
rations, which form a very important feature in its 
effect. The medallions to which we refer are placed 
over the range of boxes on each side of the house, 
and are framed in wreathwork, which is painted in 
gold-brown on an ivory-coloured ground. The 
medallions give to some extent a history of cos- 
tume, and the artist has carefully made the costumes 
characteristic in colour, as well as in shape, to the 
various periods, and he has successfully done this 
without out-stepping the prevailing harmony of 
the decoration. The decorations include a long 
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painting over the proscenium, representing two 
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aspects of the stage as a teaching institution — 
grave and gay. The colour-scheme is a very rich 
one. 


The lych-gate illustrated on the next page was 
recently erected at the south-west corner of the 
churchyard at Llanfoist, near Abergavenny. Mr. 
T. S. Foster, builder, of that town, carried out the 
work from the drawings and full-size cartoons of 
the architect, Mr. Henry V. Ashley, of London. 
The materials used are local hard stone for the 
dwarf side walls, and English oak left untouched 
from the saw; it is hoped that by this treatment the 
work will tone a silver-grey colour. The gates are 
also of oak, but wrought and oiled, with local-made 
iron hinges. Old tiles were used for the roof. The 
total cost of the work was about / 100. 

Signor Antonio Sciortino, whose statuary group 
Gavroche we here reproduce, is quite a young man, 
having been born in Malta in 1881. He received 
his first training at the Technical School of Art 
there, and in 1900 obtained a scholarship that 
enabled him to complete his studies in Rome. 
Here, although a foreigner and therefore excluded 
from many competitions, he was successful in 
winning many prizes, and received much encourage- 
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ment. Some of his works were exhibited in the 
annual exhibition of Rome, and received special 
praise. He has also exhibited at the Salon in 
Paris, and in London last year at the Italian Exhi- 
bition at Earl’s Court. We understand that Signor 
Sciortino intends to remain some time in London 
before returning to Rome. 


At John Biaillie’s Gallery Miss M. Wallace- 
Dunlop is exhibiting this month a very happy 
series of fanciful sketches and paintings. They 
are dependent for much of their success upon a 
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playfully imaginative treatment that does not chal 
lenge the severest form of criticism. Her skill is, 
however, of sufficient power for the tasks she sets 
herself, and the bright inventiveness that is apparent 
in her work is in itself a very refreshing quality. 
In many cases her schemes of colour are very 
good, and her use of line is always inspired by the 
originality of her intentions. Fairies and devils 





** GAVROCHE ™ BY ANTONIO SCIORTINO 


and all creatures that to be be- 
lieved in imply an effort of the 
imagination find a welcome in Miss 
Wallace- Dunlop’s art. A_ very 
genuine sense of humour charac- 
terises many of her drawings ; also 
a feminine belief in the pretty is 
often apparent in them. 


ELBOURNE. — The 

Yarra Sculptors’ Society’s 

recent annual exhibition 

proved most successful. 

The Lord Mayor, who opened -the 
exhibition, said that the commercial 
side of life occupied too much atten- 
tion, and the artistic far from enough ; 
hardly anything had been done 
towards the beautification of the 


. ASHLEY City, in the way of statuary, either 
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by public bodies or private individuals: he 


PAINTING BY MISS M. 
(See London Studio-Talk) 
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BY MISS M. WALLACE-DUNLOP 






In the sculpture section the President Mr. 
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strongly urged the wealthy men of the City to C. D. Richardson, showed amongst other things 
remedy this defect. The exhibition was a large the original design for the soldiers’ memorial 
one, and the quality of the work showed a decided at St. Kilda, representing a soldier, the subject 
advance. cities being treated in a simple manner, and with 


befitting dignity. An- 
other exhibit of his was a 
smail wax sketch, the model 
for a monument to an 
Australian Explorer, full 
of movement and expres- 
sion. His Sea Maidenisa 
fairy-like conception poeti- 
cally treated; a portrait- 
bust in bronze of an old 
lady is full of life and 
character. me. &. ¥. 
Wardrop showed a small 
statuette and some good 
wood - carving, including 
some quaint heads and 
grotesques. There were 
several bronze figures by 
G. Wren Sutton. 





Wood-carving formed a 
prominent feature of the 
exhibition. Mr. H. F. 
Dunne sent some well - 
executed panels, and there 
was some good work by 
Miss Hindley and Kenneth 
Munroe. 





In the picture galleries 
there were some notable 
oil paintings, such as Moon- 
rise, by W. N. Anderson ; 
Summer Evening, a large 
cattle - piece, by J. H. 
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Schelteena ; Victor Brun’s Portrait of 
the late Dr. Gresswell, of the Board 
of Health, Melbourne ; some seascapes 
8 by Captain Press; Cafe Schank, by 
} Delafield Cook ; an /mpvession, painted 
with a palette knife by John Sommers. 
é My Father, by Miss Heloisa Trahair, 
should also be named, as showing some 

good handling and sincere study ; and 

some landscapes and cattle studies by 


































' Robert Cannon called for notice. 
Amongst the water-colours there was 
i some promising work by Victor Henry 
and some charming little sketches by 





DETAIL OF MONUMENT 
CHARLES J. ALLEN, SCULPTOR 
( See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


C. D. Richardson, his Glimpse of the Sea at Notting 
Hill being particularly happy. Fabiola Tuomy was 
represented by an excellent portrait in pastels. 


On the whole, the impression left by this exhi- 
bition, both in sculpture and the pictorial arts, 
was that substantial progress is being made in 
Australia. M. B. 


The annual winter exhibition of the Victorian 
Artists’ Society, opened in July, was a comprehen- 
sive one, and in all respects a success. The sales 
exceeded all previous records. 


Prominent among the paintings was a large trip- 
tych, Zhe Pioneer, by Mr. McCubbin, a work 
which would do honour to a public gallery. Mr. 
Walter Withers was seen to advantage in After the 
Harvest, a typical Australian country scene, ex- 
cellent alike in colour and composition. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s Land of Yellow Afternoon showed a 
distinct advance on his previous work. Of other 

noticeable works in the same section mention 

ee pane pont gg ne ot el should be made of Mr. Taylor-Ghee’s Wheat 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) Shipping at Williamstown, a small but very fine 
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work; Mr. Sommer’s Ae- 
morse of Cain; and Mr. P. 
Lindsay’s and Mr. Brindle’s 
delightful colour-notes, Ze 
Red Barn and The After- 


glow. 


Among the figure painters 
Mr. McCubbin took pre- 
cedence with his Portrait 
of a Lady, a work showing 
great appreciation of fine 
pure colour; and Mrs. 
Muntz- Adams also was 
well represented. The 
work, however, which at- 
tracted most attention was 
undoubtedly Mr. Ene’s fine 
portrait of a lady in black, a 
technical accomplishment 


of a high order. 
SIR EDWARD RUSSELL (See Liverpool Studio-Talk) BY G. HALL NEALE 


In another section Mr. Norman 
McGeorge had a large canvas, Zhe Old 
Bridge, and Mr. Alfred Fischer was repre- 
sented by some fine pastels and litho- 
graphs. Good water-colour work by Mr. 
Mather and Mr, Alec MacClintock was 
shown, the latter’s Heidelberg being es- 
pecially dainty. Mr. W. Anderson’s 
canvases called for notice, especially his 
study of a river-bank bordered with fading 
willows. Miss P. Geach was less success- 
ful with a large portrait than with some 
smaller works. Mr. Blamire Young, Miss 
Tuomy, Messrs. Cook, Wemyss, and 
Wilkie were also prominent exhibitors. 
Mention should be made of Mr. Webb- 
Gilbert’s sculpture. Probably nothing 
that he has so far executed has been so 
successful as his marble bust of Mr. Fred. 
McCubbin. a 


IVERPOOL.—We reproduce an 

illumination by Mr. E, T. 

Beckett, which is excellent as 

an example of the simple and 

dignified practice of this art, whilst de- 

signed with a fresh and modern decorative 
feeling. 





We give on page 165 a grave-monument 
‘“THE CAPTIVE” | (See Liverpool Studio-Talk) BY J, H. MORCOM designed by Mr. Charles J. Allen, the 
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“MERLIN AND THE GLEAM.” FROM THE ILLUMINATION BY E. F. BECKETT. 





























well-known Liverpool sculptor, and erected at the 
cemetery, Leicester, under the direction of Messrs. 
Everard & Pick, architects. The work is interest- 
ing as marking a praiseworthy departure from the 
stereotyped, commonplace monuments which are 
in evidence burial - places. We 
should like to see young men who are taking to 


so much in 
sculpture as a profession devote more attention 
to work of this kind. Sacred edifices (some of the 
finest examples of which have been erected as 
memorials to the dead) are, and always have been, 
objects of the highest art, and there is no reason 
why these minor monuments, no less sacred to 
those immediately concerned, should not come 
in for a greater share of the sculptor’s talent than 
they appear to at present. 


Mr. Hall Neale’s Portrait of Sir Edward Russell, 


? 


** PEACE’ 
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reproduced on page 166, was recently on view in 
the Walker Gallery, where it attracted notice by 
reason of its vigorous treatment and accurate 
delineation. 


A young Liverpool sculptor who gives good 
promise is J. Herbert Morcom. His early studies 
in drawing were guided by Mr. John Finnie at the 
Mount Street School of Art. After a varied tech- 
nical training gained in the workshops of Messrs. 
Norbury & Paterson, mainly upon altar - pieces 
and other ecclesiastical work in wood and stone, 
Mr. Morcom became assistant in the sculpture 
studio of Mr. Charles J. Allen, where he has had 
the advantage of working upon important public 
commissions under the direction of that artist. 


In a small plaster-group exhibited in 1902, en- 
titled Whispers of Love, Mr. Mor- 
com displayed a genuine feeling 
for grace of form; in the 1903 
Exhibition he attracted attention 
by the technical refinements and 
classic elegance of his plaster 
statuette Peace. This year, in a 
very pleasing little group, Zhe 
Captive (reproduced on p. 166), Mr. 
Morcom gives proof of fine dis- 
crimination in detail, an increasing 
power of expression, and a capable 
accomplishment. H. B. B. 


UCKLAND, (NEw ZEa- 
LAND).—Artists are not 
so many in the Colonies 
as in the Old Country, 

but still they are sufficiently numer- 
ous to show all grades, from the 
large majority of feeble, incompe- 
tent dabblers to the small inspired 
number of “ poets of the brush.” 
Conspicuous among the latter 
stands Mr. Frank Wright, 
Auckland. Mr. Wright was not, 
however, born in New Zealand, but 
in England. He is a native of 
Nottingham, the son of a lace 
designer ; and in his boyhood was 
a student at the Nottingham School 
of Art. For his first instruction in 
water-colour painting he is indebted 
to Matthew Doubleday. Later on 
he was apprenticed to the design- 


of 


MORCOM 
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‘*EVENING IN NEW ZEALAND’ 


ing department of a firm 
of lace manufacturers, but 
on the death of his father 
his indentuers were can- 
celled to allow him to come 
with the family to New 
Zealand. Here fora num- 
ber of years he passed 
through the often usual 
colonial experience of 
earning his bread in a 
manner not to his liking, 
meanwhile painting in his 
leisure time and finding in 
it his greatest and almost 
sole enjoyment. 





** CHRISTMAS-TIME, NEW ZEALAND” 
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‘*MILL VALLEY, NEW ZEALAND” 


He has always been a 
devoted and unwearying 
student of Nature, and his 
pictures show what accurate 
knowledge, clear percep- 
tion, and genuine capa- 
city he has wrung from his 
study in her school. All 
her phases appeal to him. 
He feels the loneliness of 
the silent virgin forest, 
overpowering in its beauty 
and mystery—the peaceful 
repose of the lonely bush 
creek, set with pensive tree- 
ferns. He seems to use a 
magic brush to catch the 





BY FRANK WRIGHT 


(1n the Auckland Art Gallery) 


BY FRANK WRIGHT 


spirit of what he paints. 
A bushman could name his 
trees: the stately uplift of 
the kihikatea, the heavy 
swing of the titree head, 
the airy grace of the nikau, 
the gnarled satanic growth 
of the ancient puriri, all 
come with a charmed life 
from his fingers. And this 
is no small thing in New 
Zealand landscape, where 
the variety of trees is so 
great. 


This artist’s water-colour 
landscapes are dainty lyrics 








ee 











full of delicate beauty and elusive charm. Their 
evasive beauty cannot be put into words, for the 
painter has that precious gift—an intuitive percep 
tion of effect. Mr. Wright is a book illustrator as 
well as a painter. The illustrations for a book of 
New Zealand fairy tales, published last year, 
came from his hand. 


From his pictures we have chosen a few for 
reproduction in these pages. One of them, 
Christmas -time, has a marvellously sunny out- 
door feeling about it. It is a summer morning 
after a storm, and the last of the clouds are 
lifting from the distant ranges. The J// 
Valley was purchased under the terms of the 
Boyd bequest for the Auckland Art Gallery 
and is much admired for its fine cloud effects 
and rich colouring in the greens; and L£vening 
depicts part of the wonderful bay, Okahumoko, 
under a sky full of sunset 
splendour. M. F. L. 


HICAGO.—If 

environment and 

worthy produc- 

tions may be ad- 
judged as evidence of 
nature’s intended vocation, 
surely the life-work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar S. Came- 
ron, painters, has been 
ideally chosen. The one 
American and native of the 
vicinity of Chicago, the 
other French by birth and 
tradition, each strikingly 
individual as to application, 
they display, notwithstand- 
ing, a strong unity of pur- 
poseintheiravowed freedom 
from mannerism. Both 
work primarily for the de- 
light in the work and for 
the satisfaction of  sur- 
mounting new difficulties 
in solving new problems. 
Consequently they always 
appropriate whatever ap- 
peals to them with freshness, 
spontaneity and vigour. In 
general, Mrs. Cameron’s 


tendency partakes of her 
Latin heritage, warmth and 


animation _ distinguishing “IN THE STUDIO” 
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her treatment; while, as a rule, the work of 
Mr. Cameron is rather more reserved and 
“toned.” 


Marie Gélon-Cameron, in the admission of her 
Salon picture, Alending the Net, to the Universal 
Exposition at St. Louis, has scored simply one 
more triumph in her artistic career. The painting 
in question is one which had been produced under 
the influence of the Julian school and then ex- 
hibited at the Salon des Champs Elysées. Very 
serious, intelligent work, it depicts, with wonderful 
accuracy and feeling, the plodding side of a fisher- 
maiden’s life. It tells its story in no theatrical 
diction, but, on the contrary, quietly and truthfully. 
In portraiture, Mrs. Cameron is especially success- 
ful. Her strong convincing brush-work, combined 
with a sympathetic understanding, seems to com- 
municate to the canvas not only the reality of the 
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sitter, but also the artist's interest, and, through 
hers, our interest in the sitter. 

In point of time, Mr. Cameron has been recog 
nised as an established artist much longer than his 
wife, his first introduction to the public having 
occurred with the exhibition of his /# ¢Ae Stedto at 
the Salon of '88. A Philadelphia critic so admired 
the canvas called Zhe Morning Train, when it was 
shown at the American Artists’ Exhibit at Chicago, 
that he recommended Mr. Cameron to submit it for 
the mid-winter exhibition of the Academy of line 
Arts at Philadelphia. 
and, as a result, the work in question was pur 
Mr. 


ought to 


This advice was followed, 
chased by the well-known collector Peter 


Schemm. Recognition of this sort 
the still 


of his time to the painting of easel - pictures, 


encourage artist to devote a portion 
and not to be altogether allured by the greater 
freedom of covering larger 
surfaces in decorative work, 
with which he has been 
mostly occupied of late. 

It was in 1890 that 
chance brought him his 
first important com- 
mission. Among his 
European studies was 
contained a copy of 
Aimé Morot’s Battle of 
Reichoffen. This canvas 
came to the notice of 
Major E. C. Moderwell, 
an officer in the Civil 
War, who entrusted to the 
young artist the painting 
of his most thrilling engage- 
ment. Success crowned 
this effort, and its experi- 
ence to the artist resulted 
in such enlarged technique 
that he decided to produce 
another battle subject for 
the Chicago Artists’ Ex- 
hibit. As an outcome, the 
excellent work entitled Zhe 
Stragglers appeared, which 
was rewarded by an honour- 
able mention in the Yerkes 
Prize competition. 

Mr. Cameron’s finest 
work, however, is his large 
canvas, Zhe Youth of Christ. 
Deeply reverential in spirit, 
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‘*MENDING THE NET” 


which an observer would 
away. The 


carpenter's Son, inspired while at his 


this work is one from 


not idly turn central figure repre 


sents the 


work by the faint rays shed upon him; the 


eager, suppressed movement in the attitude, the 


fixed gaze of rapt wonder on the uplifted face, 


combine in a sublimely impressive production 


Aside from his painting, Mr. Cameron was, for 
engaged as instructor both in the 
the School of Illustration. 
Exposition of 


some time, 


Art 
During the 


Academy and in 


1900 at Paris he was 
a member of the Jury of Awards, For many years 
he contributed art criticisms to one of the leading 
Intermittently, however, he 


or, rather, made—time to devote to 


Chicago newspapers. 
has found 
travel and to his own creations. 


With broad standards, progressive ideas, and 


untiring zeal in their profession it seems little 


BY MARIE GELON-CAMERON 
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** EVENING ” 


two devotees of the muse 
that 


wonder that these 
delight in following her lead —- moreover, 
they are also fortunate in their quest. 


Mm, 4. G. ©, 


EW YORK.—“ Paint two tones so well 

that they suggest a third.” In this 

_ aphorism, I believe, Leon and Theo- 

dore Scott Dabo sum up their theory 

of art. Their pictures are constructed on the same 

principles as Whistler’s nocturnes. They reduce 

nature to the impressionistic blur of a few har- 

monious tints. At the first glance one only sees a 

canvas covered with some weird colour-scheme that 

reminds one of the shifting values of glazed pottery. 

But, as one continues to look, the masses dis- 

solve into endless subtleties of colour, vague 

forms appear and some misty scenery becomes 
discernible. 

The process of optical illusion—how the picture 
gradually grows into our consciousness—is exactly 
the same as we experience in looking at Whistler’s 
Bognor or Southampton. But the effect is a totally 


BY T. S. DABO 
different one. A Whistler, after all, makes us 
conscious of some subject, no matter how veiled it 
may be. We feel the importance of the sea and of 
strange crafts that flit ghost-like through the night. 
We feel that it is a particular night the beauty of 
which drifted imperceptibly into his soul, which he 
has re-created for us. In the pictures of the Dabo 
Brothers—they paint curiously alike—subject- 
matter becomes absolutely secondary. They are. 
the painters of snow and sand, of the sea, of silence, 
solitude and the night, but we remain indifferent as 
to the character of the scene depicted, and gain 
our esthetic gratification solely out of the contrast 
of two colours, but colours so well blended and so 
far beyond the ordinary range of complementary 
values that they almost impress us like music. 





The tendency of modern painters to create, by a 
scientific application of colour values, very much 
the same emotions in the beholder as would be 
produced by sound has become the main ambition 
and object of their work. The Dabo brothers 
endeavour to combine the lyrical quality of 
Chavannes with the Japanese simplicity of Whistler. 
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In this lies the virtue of their work, and also its 
manifold shortcomings. 


For a theory like theirs brings with it an utter 
negation of form, the annihilation of everything 
else that was deemed essential in the practice of 
pictorial art. If it is merely necessary to make us 
feel the beauty of two colours and the effect they 
have upon each other, then we have arrived at the 
end of painting. The Dabos know their colour. 
They excel in sensitive juxtaposition. They apply 
the technique of the impressionists to flat tints. 
Each of their values is premeditated, weighed, 
examined until it meets their favour. There is 
no room for improvisation in their technique : it 
is one of thought, reflection, combination, will. 
There is a serious danger, however, in going to 
an extreme. Whistler, in his nocturnes, went as 
far as any painter can safely go in the immolation 
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of fame; he put special stress in the broadest 
colour-impressions possible, but at the same time 
reached new power in poignancy of line and rare 
constructive schemes. 


To neglect form, to treat it at times as if it were 
non-existent, as the Dabo Brothers persistently and 
obstinately do, is open to the severest criticism. 
They may claim, of course, that they have made 
colour a vehicle of music-like vibrations. ‘‘ We are 
the painters of atmospheric conditions,” they say ; 
“everything in nature moves, we therefore endeavour 
to paint movement.” Thus in one of their pictures, 
if we can trust our eyes, the red disc of the sun 
actually seems to disappear and reappear in a 
stratum of mist; and in another, entitled A/tst in the 
Hackenrick River, we seem to see the nebulous 
clouds in the valley shift hitherand thither, displaying 
a bit of emerald shore that is continually varying 
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in size. But colour is opaque, inanimate, and to 
make masses of opaque colour look as if they were 
moving is impossible without the application of 
These can never 
but, more 


optical illusions and devices. 


replace the ordinary, surely 


legitimate, means that painting has applied hitherto. 


more 


It is still too early to speak of any influence this 


peculiar art may exercise. At a time when the 
Whistler influence is so universally felt, it is re- 


freshing, to say the least, to find such individual 





MEDAL BY R. D'ILLZACH 


interpreters of his style. 
Their decadent 
as it may be, is at least 


work, 


not alien to time. 


These two painters search 


our 


for the truth in prevailing 
and 


come nearer than any of 


conditions, perhaps 
our younger painters to help 
blending all the character- 
the 


istic excellences of 


Occidental and Oriental 
style of painting into one 


single, broader art. S. H. 


ARIS.—Lhear with 
regret of the death 
of a talented pain- 
ter, Thi- 

prematurely carried 
off at the age of 42. 


Henri 


€rot, IMPERIAI 
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some years past he had won notice at the Salon 
of the “Artistes frangais” by work imbued with 
high poetic charm — lovely eclogues of the twi- 
light, decked with the grace of delicate flesh 
amid the streams and the leafage of 
scenes Virgilian. He died near Rheims, his 
native town, the Art Gallery there containing 
one of his noblest efforts, /7/Z%. He disappears 
deeply mourned by his family, and amid the 
esteem and the regret of his fellow workers and 


tints, 


all true lovers of art. 


LAW COURTS, BERLIN 
(See Berlin Studio-Talk) 
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LION FOR MONUMENT TO THE LATE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK, CHARLOTTENBURG 


Since the establishment 
of the “Autumn Salon” 
we have at each display an 
ensemble exhibition of the 
work of a departed artist 
—a touching tribute on the 
part of the living tothe dead. 
Thus, following Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Puvis de 
Chavannes, we are now 
able to see an exhibition 
devoted to Ingres and 
Manet. 


In this way the Salon 
d’Automne proclaims its 
absolute eclecticism and its 
admiration of artists of the 
most widely varying ten- 
dencies ; and high praise is 
due to those responsible for 
the simultaneous honouring 
of Manet, the great indepen- 
dent, and Ingres, the great 
classic. 


M. Ringel d’Illzach, while 
successfully practising the 
art of ceramic work, is still 
the excellent sculptor we 
have long known him to be, 
and we are now reproducing 
two charming medallions by 
his hand. H. F. 
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FIGURE FOR BERLIN KUNST-GEWERBE 









ERLIN. —In 
monumental 
sculpture, and 
in connection 


with architecture, what may 
be called the Wallot style 
now prevails in Berlin. The 
Reichstag Chambers are 
the high school for decora. 
tive art, and Wallot gave his 
art colleagues commissions 
on a scale of unheard-of 
magnitude. The staff of 
artists trained by this archi- 
tect has since exerted all its 
powers on the other public 
buildings of the city and 
introduced Wallot’s taste 
and style where formerly, 
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MODEL FOR EXECUTION IN WROUGHT IRON 
BY OTTO RICHTER 


under official influence, an opposite tendency 
had prevailed. The latest of these artists, 
a product so to speak of the school of sculp- 
ture arising from the Reichstag building, is 
Otto Richter, a native of Saxony, and a 
self-made man in the best sense of the word. 
In the period from 1890-95 he set up in a 
studio of his own, whence he sent out a 
considerable number of monumental decora- 
tive works, for the most part in the florid 
renaissance taste of Wallot, and designed for 
public buildings or banks. Subsequently 
Richter drifted into the Jéarocco, following 
the lead of the latest architecture in vogue in 
Germany. His most recent efforts are seen 
in statues, friezes, and bas-reliefs for such 
buildings as the Prussian Senate House, the 


offices of the various State Ministers, the 


new Museum of Applied Art (Xunsigewerde), 
and the Courts of Justice, designed by the 
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clever architect, Professor O. Schmalz; of Berlin. Richter 
has also made designs of fanciful conventionality for 
bronze and other metal castings. In process of time a 
love of ideal subjects has developed in Richter’s mind. 
In 1901 he gained the first prize in a competition for 
the Memorial Monument to the Emperor Frederick, 
at Charlottenburg, and the same year saw.the produc- 
tion of his best work, Jn Zorment, a figure of a youth 
chained and lying prone, but writhing from the bite of 
a snake : in this the frenzy of physical pain is expressed 
in a form of living and supreme beauty. Of his other 
recent works we may name a marble relief for a chimney- 
front of the Sieping Beauty in a tangle of wrought-iron 
rose branches ; a statuette called Forget-me-not, in which 
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the ripe and dignified 
beauty of womanhood is 
ideally expressed; a mar- 
ble group of LZvening, 
representing a peasant 
mother and her two little 
children, very simple and 
pathetic ; a female bust of 
heroic size, and a number 
of bas-reliefs of romantic 
or antique subjects. Rich- 
ter’s last work is a statuette 
in bronze, Zo the Victor, 
a youth armed with lance 
and shield, offering to the 
returning warrior a crown 
178 
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POSTER HOARDING IN FRANKFURT ARRANGED BY THE GESELLSCHAFT 
FUR ASTHETISCHE KULTUR 
(See Frankfurt Studto-Talk ) 
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and weapons of honour in the name of 
his City. Here, though the feeling is 
essentially modern, the artist has given 
the figures a stamp of antique dignity and 
beauty. The artist stands on the threshold 
of mastership, gifted with great technical 
skill and an ardent temperament, a com- 
bination from which we may certainly hope 
for great things. M. R. 


RANKFURT.—The four medals 
reproduced on page 178 
were modelled by Professor 
Rudolph Mayer for the Hof- 

Kunst-Prageanstalt at Pforzheim. The 
Schiller Medal was considered the best of 
those struck on the occasion of the recent 
centenary festival in honour of the poet. 


The Gesellschaft fiir asthetische Kultur 
at Frankfurt recently started a new depar- 
ture in advertising by holding an artistic 
poster exhibition in one of the leading 
thoroughfares of this city, a wall being 
placed at their disposal by the city autho- 
rities. 
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Our illustration is from a photo- 








‘©THE LADY FROM THE SEA” BY G. A, HEGGELUND 


graph of the hoarding. The example set by the society 
is one which might with advantage be followed in all 
large towns. 


ENICE.—We reproduce a painting by Signor 

Ettore de Maria-Bergler, exhibited at the Venice 

Exhibition. We understand that it has been 

acquired by Signor Tittoni, the Italian Minister 

of Foreign Affairs, and presented by him to the Inter- 
national Art Gallery at Venice. 


HRISTIANIA.—Georg Andreas Heggelund, 
of whose plastic art we reproduce three 
examples, was born at Loedingen, Nordland, 
Norway, in 1860. His father was a farmer 

and fishbuyer, and when seventeen years old Georg joined 
a fishing-crew going to Lofoten. He continued in the 
rough and hardy life of a fisherman for three years, but 
all this time he kept thinking how he could get a chance 
to study art, having very early evinced an unmistakable 
talent in this direction. At last, aided by the influence of 
the rector of his parish, he got a fellowship at the indus- 
trial school of Drammen, where he made wood-carving a 














specialty. After being laid up with sickness for more 
than four years, he went to Germany. At Berlin he 
worked at wood-carving, and at the same time wasa 
pupil at the art school. Here for the first time he 
got a chance to take up modelling and drawing in 
earnest. After five years in Berlin he returned to 
Norway, and has since then resided in Christiania. 
Here he has been the creator of the decorative 
work on some of the handsomest of the new 
buildings of the Norwegian capital, and has also 
gained an enviable reputation by several of his 
busts and statues. 
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Modern Housing in Town and Country. By 
James Cornes. (London: Batsford.)—The sym- 
pathies of everyone must naturally be in the direc- 
tion of inexpensive and artistic dwellings for the 


labouring classes. A doubt may, however, arise at 


times as to whether the ideal limit of #150 as the 
cost of such a cottage was not arrived at by the 
Garden City authorities upon rather capricious 
grounds. 
upon the competitors, and it is a matter of regret 
that it was not more closely and conscientiously 
In Mr. Cornes’ book, the designers 


Still, this was the limit they imposed 


adhered to. 
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themselves are responsible for the figures quoted, 
and it militates strongly against the usefulness and 
practical benefit of the publication when one is 
asked to consider as possible prices, Mr. Blow’s 


and Mr. Houton’s 3$¢. per foot cube. A more 
grotesque price still is that of Mr. Wells, who 
quotes the estimated cost per foot cube at 2}d. 
But apart from figures so wide of the mark as 
these, there is no doubt that few of the cottages 
shown could be built so as to show an effective 
return of 5 per cent. upon a cost of £150, which 
was the sum, we believe, originally mentioned by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey in the discussion which has, 
as its outcome, led to the exhibition of cheap 
cottages at the Garden City. Builders’ profit 
sometimes, not always, is allowed for; archi- 
tects’ commission, seldom; water supply, which 
in many cases must be well-sinking, is rarely men- 
tioned ; fencing and path-making are usually left 
as matters to be added by way of extras. How 
few, again, of the designers have had in mind that 
every #5 spent in repairs, the distempering to 
rough - cast exteriors, painting, &c., means an 
additional capitalised cost of #100? We have in 
our present notice confined ourselves principally 
to the consideration of the Garden City cottages 
as being the most interesting portion of Mr Cornes’ 
book. Few of the designs call for comment, and 
in many cases it could hardly be complimentary. 
Those who have succeeded in designing a properly 
arranged cottage of decent appearance, have wisely 
abandoned the exiguous #150 limit. 

Reminiscences of George Frederick Watts. By 
Mrs. RussELL BARRINGTON. (London: George 
Allen.) 215. net.—Amongst great English artists 
of the nineteenth century none has made a 
deeper impression on his own age, or is likely to 
exercise a more lasting influence over posterity, 
than the prophet-painter, George Frederick Watts, - 
whose aim, as he himself said, “was not to de- 
light and amuse, but to urge on to higher things 
and nobler thoughts.” To be brought into true 
touch with him was to enter into an ideal atmo- 
sphere ; and amongst the few to whom this great 
privilege was accorded none knew better how to 
value itthandid Mrs. Russell Barrington, who has just 
enriched the world with a unique volume of Remi- 
niscences that admits the reader to the threshold 
of what was indeed a holy place. To the 
threshold only, however, for one of the distinctive 
qualities of the book is reserve ; and there is in it 
not a single line that could wound the feelings of 
the most sensitive. Mrs. Barrington combines in 
an unusual degree the literary and artistic gift. 
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With a few light touches she calls up picture after 
picture of Watts—now as the self-depreciating 
genius struggling for adequate utterance, now as 
the master at the acme of his achievement, now as 
the faithful friend sustaining others with ready 
hand and sympathy. It is, perhaps, in the chapter 
on the painter’s genius that the authoress best dis- 
plays her insight into the motive forces of his career ; 
but that headed “ Our Friendship,” with its revela- 
tion of the human side of his career, will probably 
appeal even more forcibly to those who still mourn 
the loss of an inspiring influence, and remember 
Watts as he was, to quote Mrs. Barrington’s own 
words, “in his fullest strength, when passionate 
zeal to achieve great things had reached its zenith ; 
when his subtle genius, ambitious aspirations, and 
lofty imagination had found their completest expres- 
sion.” Not only to those who knew and loved its 
subject will this book be full of bracing inspiration, 
but to all who know, as he did, what it is to work 
under sense of failure, yet share his “ aim towards 
the best and highest, his burning desire to reach it.” 
Beautiful Wales. Painted by Ropert Fow er, 
R.I. Described by Epwarp Tuomas. (London: 
A. & C. Black.) 20s. net.—_In Wales Mr. Fowler, 
whose fine landscape work has won him a high 
reputation amongst contemporary artists, had a 
thoroughly congenial subject ; and, except for a 
certain tameness in some of his drawings, it may 
be claimed that he has done full justice to his 
theme. His Moonlight, Beaumaris ; Breezy Morn- 
ing, Llandudno Bay ; Coming Night, near Beda- 
gelert; and Lonely Shore, Barmouth Estuary, are 
especially fine, with their happy renderings of 
passing effects; but it seems a pity that the inte- 
resting and picturesque historic survival, //ar/ech 
Castle, should have been omitted. Unfortunately 
the letterpress can scarcely be said to be equal to 
the beautiful interpretations of nature it is intended 
to supplement ; for Mr. Thomas, in spite of his 
evident familiarity with Wales and the Welsh, 
actually seems anxious to evade grappling with his 
task. He makes no effort to define the charac- 
teristics, past or present, of places or people; but 
meanders on from topic to topic, indulging in all 
manner of irrelevant dissertations, as when he 
describes his own life as a boy in London, or talks 
about Latin and German authors who did not write 
on Wales, whilst in his constant desire to be 
amusing he often degenerates into flippancy. He 
speaks, for instance, of a “ haughtily poised head 
on a blithe neck,” whatever that may be; and of 
“an unnecessary pool that wasted by the wayside,” 
as if it could do anything else! His best 
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pages are those giving quotations from Welsh 
legends and songs, and of these the reader would 
gladly have had more. 


Chinese Art. By S. W. BusHELL, C.M.G., etc. 
Vol. I. (London: Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
1s. 6¢.— The Board of Education have acted 
wisely in commissioning Dr. Bushell to write this 
volume. The collection of Chinese works of art at 
South Kensington, if not a large one, contains many 
objects of unusual interest, and the student of Oriental 
art will find there much to attract his attention. 
But some instruction was necessary to enable him to 
intelligently appreciate the examples before him, 
and to that erd a popular work upon Chinese art 
was much needed. Judging from the volume now 
issued, the work promises to be one of especial 
value, and a worthy companion to M. Paléologue’s 
handwork upon the same subject published by the 
Maison Quantin in Paris. 

London to the Nore. Painted and described by 
W. L. and Mrs. Wytuiz. (London: A. & C. 
Black.) 20s. net.—Amongst the many delightful 
publications resulting from the happy collaboration 
of an artist and author that have recently appeared, 
high rank must certainly be given to “ London to 
the Nore,” with its sympathetic interpretations of 
typical river scenes and vivid word-pictures of their 
environment. Mr. Wyllie’s drawings, especially 
his Westminster Bridge and the Houses of Par- 
liament, St. Pau:’s from Flower and Everett's 

Wharf, and North Fleet Cement Works, are far 
more than mere literal transcripts of their subjects 
—they are true poems in colour, catching with rapid 
touch the fleeting atmospheric effects that make 
up half their charm ; and Mrs. Wyllie, though she 
is perhaps sometimes a little too colloquial in her 
descriptions, has deftly woven into her narrative of 
the daily experiences on the barge from which her 
husband worked, just enough of the history of the 
past to give a permanent background to the tran- 
sient impressions of the present. Her account of the 
good work done in the training-ships is especially 
interesting, and many will endorse her strictures on 
the Londoners who are indifferent to the attractions 
of the river to which they owe so much. 

Rossetti. By Dr. Hans Sincer. (Berlin: 
Bard Marquardt.) 1 mark 25, 1 mark 50, and 
2 marks. — It is significant of the increasing 
popularity of Dante Gabriel Rossetti that a 
monograph on his work should be issued in 
Germany, where he was certainly not appreciated 
in his lifetime, his dreamy, mystical poems and 
paintings having failed to appeal to the practical 
Teutonic mind. In Dr. Hans Singer he has at 

















last found a sympathetic German critic, who has 
supplemented a really able essay by a number of 
good reproductions of typical paintings. 

Denmark's Malerkunst. By Cu. A. BEEN. 
(Copenhagen: Ernst Bojesen.)—It would have 
added greatly to the value of these two volumes on 
the painters of Denmark if their arrangement had 
been alphabetical instead of chronological, for they 
are practically little more than a dictionary, each 
artist being treated as an isolated unit, and no 
attempt having been made to write a history of 
Danish art. The numerous illustrations include 
examples of the work of every painter of note, and 
form a valuable supplement to the text. 

Picturesque Umbria. By KATHERINE S. Mac- 
guoip. (London: T. Werner Laurie.) 
Written in a bright and picturesque style, and full 
of interesting anecdotes, this new work by Mrs. 
Macquoid will no doubt find many readers ;_ but it 
can scarcely be claimed that the illustrations by Mr. 
Thomas R. Macquoid do justice either to himself 
or to the beautiful old cities described in the text. 
Mrs. Macquoid is thoroughly in touch with her 
subjects ; she is an accomplished traveller, accus- 
tomed to put herself ev rapport with the people of 
the country wherever she may be ; and she is also 


6s. net.— 


well acquainted with the past history of the hill 
towns of Umbria. Her chapters on Perugia are, 
perhaps, the best in the book. 

Bristol and Plymouth Forcelain. With Preface 
by the Rev. A. W. Oxrorp, M.A., M.D. (Bristol : 
William George’s Sons.)—All who are interested in 
the subject of Bristol and Plymouth ceramic art 
will owe a debt of gratitude to the compilers of 
this catalogue raisonné of a truly representative 
collection of examples, which it has taken the 
owner more than twenty years to accumulate, 
and still remains unrivalled, in spite of his many 
gifts to public galleries. Mr. Trapnell is evidently 
an ideal collector, who loves to share his joy in his 
possessions with all the world; and in the author 
of the Preface to his catalogue he has found an 
able collaborator and interpreter, for Mr. Oxford 
not only dwells minutely on the most noteworthy 
features of the actual collection, but tells the whole 
story of the development of the various branches 
of production, defining their several characteristics 
and supplying facsimiles of the marks of the different 
A number of specially fine pieces, includ- 


makers. 
ing beautiful miniatures of Lady Jane Grey, Mr. H. 
Bone, and Sir F. Collington, are also reproduced, 
and an interesting portrait is given of Mr. Trapnell 
surrounded by some of his chief treasures. 
English Goldsmiths and their Marks. 


By C. J. 
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Jackson, F.S.A. (London: Macmillan.) £2 2s. 
net.—The author of this monumental publication 
—the outcome of seventeen years of industrial 
research—whose enthusiasm for his subject enables 
him to give interest to the driest details, explains 
that the original nucleus of the work was an 
Essay on the Spoon, read before the Society of 
Antiquaries, which he proposed to incorporate in 
an Illustrated History of English Plate, to be 
supplemented by Tables of Marks. In the course, 
however, of his examination of the many collec- 
tions to which he had access, he became con- 
vinced that it was impossible to do anything like 
justice to the subject of Marks in an appendix, 
and he decided to devote a separate volume to it. 
Resolutely laying aside his history, though it was 
already considerably advanced, he devoted all his 
energies to his new task, collecting and identifying 
many thousands of marks, tracing their origin, and 
in every case getting to the very root of their 
meaning. Wisely taking it for granted that all 
who will use his book will not be experts, he pre- 
faces his actual descriptions and Tables of Marks 
with a history of the goldsmith’s craft, which, as was 
long the custom, he takes to include that of the 
silversmith, describing the various processes of 
assay, explaining the technical terms in use in 
connection with them, and telling the chequered 
story of the London Goldsmiths’ Guild. The 
ground thus cleared for action, as it were, he pro- 
ceeds to examine the marks on London plate, 
giving a detailed account of how he had them and 
others reproduced for the tables he gives. Each 
set of marks, he says, “has been taken from an 
authentic piece of plate. . . . First an impression 
has been secured in very fine sealing-wax, then 
it has been obtained a cast in the finest 
plaster-of-paris.” A laborious and costly process, 
indeed, but he declares “ that although the sale of 
the entire edition may not recoup his expenditure, * 
he will not be disappointed, because the work was 
undertaken for pleasure and not for profit.” The 
elaborate Tables of Marks, which occupy several 
hundred pages, include not only those of London 
and the chief provincial towns of England, but 
also those of Edinburgh, Dublin, Cork, and other 
cities of Scotland and Ireland; so that the book 
might well have been called British, instead of 
“English Goldsmiths and their Marks.” These 
most valuable tables, the drawing up of which 
must have involved an extraordinary amount of 
labour, are chronologically arranged, the first dating 
from the early part of the fourteenth, the last from 
The 


from 


the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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marks on each example are in every case given 
together, resulting in a great saving of time to the 
inexperienced. The initials and designs are ex- 
plained, the character’ of the article from which 
each mark was taken is specified, and the name of 
the present owner given. Moreover, each section 
of the work, as well as that: devoted to London, is 
prefaced by a history of the Guilds, and supple- 
mented by an index of the goldsmiths of the 
locality under notice, with the dates of the first 
and last mention of their names., In a word, the 
book is a perfect encyclopzedia of \information, and 
will no doubt at once take rank as a standard 
work on the subject of which it treats. 

The Faerie Queen, adapted by JEANIE LANG, 
with pictures by Rosz LE QuEsNE; Stories from 
Chaucer, adapted by JaNeT Harvey KELMAN, 
with pictures by W. HeatH Rosinson ; Robinson 
Crusoe, adapted by JoHN LANG, with pictures by 
W. B. Ropinson; CHARLES KINGSLEY’s Heroes, 
adapted by Mary Maccrecor, with pictures by 
Rose LE QuEsne; The Pilgrim’s Progress, adapted 
by Mary Maccrscor, with pictures by Byam 
SHaw; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, adapted by H. G. 
MARSHALL, with pictures by A. S. Forrest; O/d 
Testament Stories, with pictures by R. T. Rose; 
Stories from the Life of Christ, selected by JANET 
H. KELMAN, with pictures by F. D. Beprorp ; 
Stories told to Children Series. (Edinburgh: T. C. 
Jack.) 1s. 6d. and 1s, each. — These daintily 
got up little volumes, with their excellent pictures 
in colour, are typical of the immense progress 
made since the reform inaugurated by Walter 
Crane in the literature provided for the nursery. 
The various authors have dealt reverently with 
the masterpieces entrusted to them, and some of 
the illustrations, notably those in the Stories from 
Chaucer, are real works of art, contrasting forcibly 
with the sort of thing that was considered good 
enough for children fifty years ago. 

' The Defence of Guenevre. By WiLL1AM Morris. 
—The Ballad of a Nun. By Joun Davipson.— 
A Little Child’s Wreath. By EtizaneTH RacHEeL 
CHAPMAN. — Revolution and Independence. By 
WiLL1AM WorpsworTtH.—Zhe Women of Shake- 
speare’s Family.—By Mary Rose. (London: John 
Lane.) 15. and 1s 6d. net each.—These five recent 
additions to the charming “ Flowers of Parnassus ” 
series are in every respect equal to their many pre- 
decessors. Perhaps the most fascinating is the 
‘* Little Child’s Wreath,” with its beautiful illustra- 
tions by that most sympathetic interpreter of 
children, Mr. W. Graham Robertson ; but Mr. John 
Davidson’s drawings for “‘The Ballad of a Nun” 
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have well caught the spirit of the tragic tale. 
designs of Miss Jessie King for “The Defence of 
Guenevre” are undoubtedly clever, though they 
scarcely rise to’ the dignity of their subject, and 
Mr. Donald Maxwell’s sketches for: “ Revolution 
and Independence,” ‘though good, are somewhat 
wanting in poetic feeling. Of the illustrations in 
“The Women of Shakespeare’s Family” one only 
appears to be from an original drawing, the others 
being from photographs of places associated with 
the bard’s family. 

A Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden.— By 
W. GRAHAM Rosertson. (London: John Lane.) 
35. 6d. net.—Gladly, indeed, will all! who have re- 
velled in the delicate charm of the ‘‘ Masque of May 
Morning” and “ Old English Songs and Dances ” 
welcome the new volume from the hand of their 
author. ‘This time it is the little ones still in the 
nursery who are chiefly catered for ; but those who 
read the delightful songs to them will more than 
share in the enjoyment they give, so eloquently do 
they appeal to the lover of nature as well as to the 
child, whose attention is enchained by the rhythm 
of their refrain. Specially happy are the “ Morning 
Mist” and the “ Autumn Sales,” with their humour 
lightly touched by pathos. 

Grammar of Greek Art. By Dr. PERcy Garb- 
NER. (London: Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net.—In his 
preface to a handbook that will probably be found 
very useful by teachers in schools, Dr. Gardner, the 
well-known Oxford Professor of Classical Arche- 
ology and Art, explains that his aim has been to set 
forth those principles of history, art, and psychology, 
a grip of which is necessary to the right under- 
standing of the heirlooms that have come down to 
posterity from ancient Greece. ‘It is now possible,” 
he says, “to bring those treasures vividly before the 
eyes and minds of students, but the difficulty is 
to understand what these things mean.” It may 
justly be claimed, however, that he has done much 
to remove this difficulty; for he goes to the very 
root of the matter, defining first the general! charac- 
ter of Greek art and literature, and then the special 
peculiarities of each branch of them. Perhaps the 
most interesting and original chapters of his work 
are those dealing with the relations between vase 
painting and literature, the life-history of a myth, 
and the historical importance of coins ; for in them 
he reveals his insight into the very spirit of Greek 
life and his recognition of the correlation of every 
branch of human culture. 

Old Houses in Edinburgh. Drawn by Bruce 
T. Horne. (Edinburgh: W. H. Hay. London: 
Samuel Bagster.) Parts I. and II., each 1s. net.— 














‘DIE ALTE STADT” DESIGNED BY J. F. 


In view of the ever-increasing interest taken in old 
houses, the new series of drawings, of which the first 
numbers have just appeared, will, no doubt, receive 
a cordial welcome. Mr. Horne shows in every case 
thorough sympathy with his subject, and as he 
has in certain instances features that 
have recently disappeared, his work will have an 
archzological as well as an historic value. 

The Furniture of Windsor Castle is the second 
of the sumptuous volumes illustrative of the art 
treasures of the Royal Residence which Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co. have published by the 
King’s command. The collection is of a highly 
interesting character, including, as it does, some 
of the best examples of famous master-craftsmen, 
English and foreign, the most conspicuous of 
which are being beautifully reproduced in photo- 
gravure. The work is 
edited by Mr. Guy Francis 
Laking under the general 
authority and approval of 
the King, who is taking a 
close interest in the pre- 
paration and publication of 
the series. The price of 
the work is five guineas net, 
and the edition is strictly 
limited to 500 copies. 


included 


Admirers of the late Lord 
Leighton’s work will be 
interested to learn that the 
beautiful volume published 

i A 
a few years ago by the Fine Dette. 


Shae 
Art Society, and containing ee 


studies in 
other 


drawings and a ene 
WOODEN TOYS 


pencil, chalk, and 





Reviews 


mediums by Lord Leighton, 
is now brought within the 
means of art students by 
Mr. Batsford, who has se- 
cured the remaining copies 
of this volume. The book 
forms a permanent record 
of Leighton’s genius as a 
draughtsman. The ex- 
amples chosen for repro- 
duction belong to various 
periods of the artist’s life, 
and there is an instructive 
preface contributed by Mr. 
S. Pepys Cockerell, a friend 
of Leighton’s, from which 
the latter’s mode of working 
can be readily followed. The quality of the repro- 
ductions is of the highest standard of excellence. 


MESSERSCHMITT 


We have on several occasions given illustrations 
of toys which, in our opinion, merited particular 
attention on account of their eminent suitability as 
playthings, but more especially because, while 
being suitable for that purpose, they have at the 
same time been distinctly artistic in design. We 
have now to mention some others of this class 
which have recently come under our notice. 


Our illustration of Die alte Stadt (“The Old 
Town”) represents a set of little model-buildings, 
etc., made out of simple blocks of wood. They 
have the merit of being varied in form and not 
easily liable to damage, while their exceptionally 
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DESIGNS FOR HONEY-CAKES 
BY MATH. EBENBOCK 











Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


artistic colouring makes them very attractive in 
appearance. The goose and ducklings designed 
by Mr. Knéhl also deserve notice, as being both 
attractive and strong, an additional feature of 
interest being the movement of the neck when 
the toys are drawn along the ground. These toys 
cannot fail to be a source of delight to young 
people, and their quaintness may perhaps also 
give pleasure to those of older growth. 


The application of art to all forms of handiwork 
has been advocated by THE Stupio ever since it 
was established. That even objects which are 
made only to be consumed are also capable of 
something approaching artistic treatment is shown 
by the accompanying illustrations of honey cakes, 
which have been selected from a number of designs 
by Mr. M. Ebenbéck, of Munich. It is not, of 
course, contended that objects of consumption 
such as these can be made artistic in more than a 
minor degree ; but undoubtedly the quaintness of 
the design adds an additional interest to them, 
especially if their edible quality is good, and this, 
of course, is the thing of primary importance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**Collecting Miniatures, Enamels and Jewellery.” 
Elward. ts. nett. (E. Arnold.) 
‘*The Gate Beautiful.’”” By J. W. Stimson. 
“‘Sam Bough.” By the late S. Gilpin. 
Bell & Sons. ) 
‘*Tennyson’s Poems.” 

dale. 7s. 6d. nett. 
**Duval’s Artistic Anatomy.” 

(Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 
**Siena.” By C. Chledowski. 


By R. 


(B. T. Batsford.) 
75. 6d. nett. (G. 


Illustrated by E. Fortescue Brick- 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 
By Dr. A. M. Paterson. 


(B. Cassirer, Berlin.) 


**Monograms and Ciphers.” By A. A. Turbayne. Pt. 3, 
5s. nett. (Caxton Publishing Co.) 

‘*A Book of Baby Birds.” By Beatrix Parker. (W. and 
R. Chambers. ) 

‘* The Boys of Badminster.” By A. Horne. 55. (W. and 
R. Chambers. ) 

‘*Raphael.” By Julia Cartwright. 2s. nett. (Duckworth 
& Co.) 

**Modern Photography for Amateurs.” By J. E. Fearn. 
Is. nett. (L. Upcott Gill.) 

** Practical Ventriloquism.” By R. Ganthony. Is. nett. 
(L. Upcott Gill.) 

** Reynolds.” By Sir W. Armstrong. 15s. nett. (W. Heine- 


mann.) 
‘** Tales from Shakespeare.’’ By C. and M. Lamb. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
‘* Meister der Farbe.” (E. A. Seemann, Leipzig. ) 


10s. 6d. 
nett. 
3 marks 


‘The Gods of Pegana.” By Lord Dunsany. §s. (Elkin 
Matthews. ) 

‘* Jewellery.” By C. Davenport. 2s. 6d. nett. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


** Drawings of Rossetti.” By T. M. Wood. 
(G. Newnes, Ltd.) 


75. 6d. nett. 


‘* Drawings of J. M. Swan.” By A. L. Baldry. 
(G. Newnes, Ltd.) 

**Puvis de Chavannes.” 
(G. Newnes, Ltd.) 

** Rossetti.” By E. Radford. 
Ltd.) 


75. 6d. nett. 
By A. Alexandre. 35. 6d. nett. 


35. 6d. nett. (G. Newnes, 


‘Seven Angels of the Renascence.” By Sir W. Bayliss. 
10s. 6d. nett. (Sir I. Pitman & Sons.) 
**The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy Winkle.” By B. Potter. 15. nett. 


(F. Warne & Co.) 
‘* Wild Flowers from Month to Month in their Natural 
Haunts,” by Edward Step, F.L.S. 2 vols., 6s. nett. 
(F. Warne & Co.) 
‘** Handzeichnungen Schweizerischer Meister.” 
(Williams and Norgate.) 


each. 
Lfg. 3, 10s. 
nett. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 
A XVIIL. 
First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Margarite (J. B. 
Morrall, Sutton Road, Wylde Green, near Bir- 
mingham). 

SeconpD Prize (Zwo Guineas): Brush (Percy 
Lancaster, 231 Lord Street, Southport). 

Hon. Mention: Kim (H. B. Laycock) ; Zramp 
(D. Veazey); Crafts (F. White); Penna (E. G. 
Hallam) ; Omega (H. W. Oake); Blodgey (C. T. 
Mitchell) ; AM/ade/ (J. W. Northcott) ; Rustic (B. W. 
Billinge) ; emo (J. Wightman). 


DESIGN FOR A FENDER. 


Crass B. PicroriaL ART. 

B XII. A HarvesTING SCENE. 
First Prize (Two Guineas): O. T. (W. O. 
Hazelhurst, Burton Road, Woodville, 
Burton-on-Trent). 

SECOND PRIzE (One Guinea): Capri (Antonio 
R. Oliver, 1o rue S. Sebastian, Palma Mallorca, 
Balearic Isles). 

Hon. MENTION : Officer (T. Sarg) ; Movice (R. J.. 
Hewitt); A/astor (R. S. Angell); Heras (Max 
Théron) ; Bem (Miss E. Atkinson). 


Trivette, 


Crass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
C XIII. 
First Prize (One Guinea): Bromide (Henry 
Neville, 81 Revidge Road, Blackburn). 
SECOND Prize (Hadfa-Guinea): Owl (K. Coble, 
16 Princess Street, Northampton). 


VIEW OF A PICTURESQUE STREET. 


Hon Mention: Bins (R. Manners) ; Basguaise 
(Miss F. Mordaunt); Bones (W. H. C. Tryon); 
Ely (Jj. B. Hopkins); /zsher (H. Lambert); // 
Trovatore (E. Adelot) ; Zso (A. E. Turner) ; Queen’s 
Knight (C. Winter-Wood) ; Soton (C. C. Cook). 
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HE LAY FIGURE: ON THE 
DECORATION OF HOUSES. 


‘“ WouLD someone be so kind,” said the 
Designer, “as to define what is the meaning of the 
word ‘taste’? We hear so much about it in art 
matters, and yet no two people seem to agree as to 
what it is.” 

“Why do you want to define the indefinable ?” 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie. “Why don’t 
you ask who wrote the Letters of Junius, or who 
was the Man in the Iron Mask? What is the good, 
anyhow, of riddles that have no answer?” 

“Don’t laugh,” returned the Designer; “I am 
quite serious. What is taste? Is it something purely 
imaginary, or is it a quality which can be cultivated 
or educated? Are there any standards by which it 
can be measured, or is it an intangible will-o’-the- 
wisp that you can never hope to catch? If you 
went out to look for it, where would you expect to 
find it? I am not asking these questions as a 
joke ; I really want to know.” 

“T perceive that you are suffering from some 
kind of mental shock,” said the Art Critic. “Pray 
ease your mind and tell us what is the trouble. We 
may be able to comfort you and to soothe your 
shattered nerves.” 

“Well, I will confess,” replied the Designer. “I 
have just been invited by a lady, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, to give my opinion upon the 
new decorations of her drawing-room. I went to 
see it! It had a yellow ceiling, blue walls, and 
green hangings, and it was furnished with French 
gilt chairs, Turkish inlaid tables, and Dutch 
marquetry cabinets, and in the middle of the room 
was a Venetian copper bowl holding an enormous 
palm the leaves of which brushed the ceiling. I 
was struck dumb, and could only gasp in amaze- 
ment, but the lady purred contentedly, and said 
that she always thanked Heaven that she possessed 
taste. Taste, mind you!” 

“T can only suggest,” chuckled the Man with the 
Red Tie, “that you should choose your friends 
with more discretion. I look upon taste as an 
attribute of people of refinement, and as a result of 
education. Your fair friend, I fear, must have been 
badly brought up.” 

“That does not follow by any means,” said the 
Critic. “ Education has less to do with it than you 
think, unless by education you mean training in 
art matters. You or I may claim to have some 
special knowledge of the subject because we have 
spent our lives in developing our perceptive 
faculties. But this has made us incapable of 
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realising how sublimely indifferent most people 
are to artistic subtleties, and how little even 
educated men and women are offended by 
decorative extravagances which set our teeth on 
edge.” 

“We are specialists, you mean,” broke in the 
Designer, “and the others know nothing about 
our particular subjects. But can they not be 
taught ?” 

“*T suppose so,” replied the Critic, “but it would 
be a vast undertaking. In every class of society 
this illiteracy in matters of taste is absolutely 
rampant. I can give you some illustrations. I 
was consulted once by a retired tradesman about 
the decoration of his dining-room. I advised 
brown - paper walls and a plain frieze above, so 
that he might hang the room with fine prints and 
drawings; but I hear he has had the walls painted 
with panels of life-sized eagles perched on miniature 
oak trees, against a background of blue lakes and 
green mountains. I have seen in the library of a 
peer’s house a ceiling divided into square flat 
panels in each of which was painted a realistic 
marble bust, mysteriously suspended in a niche of 
painted gold mosaic. And these are only isolated 
instances of aberrations of taste which could be 
paralleled or surpassed by thousands of other 
examples. Where are you going to begin your 
system of education? We experts are only voices 
crying in a wilderness where there is no response, 
not even an echo,” 

“Then is there no remedy?” queried the 
Designer despondently. 

“T fear there is none,” replied the Critic, “ un- 
less you can induce the people who are cursed with 
the conviction that they ought to pose as people of 
taste to put themselves into the hands of men who 
have had the proper training and the right kind of 
experience. When a man wants to decorate his 
house let him call in an artist to do or supervise 
the work, and let him accept without hesitation 
what this artist prescribes. He must treat the 
artist as he would a doctor, and take the dose given 
him without making a wry face—in the belief that 
it will do him good. He must not presume to ques- 
tion the authority of the practitioner, nor attempt 
to revise or modify the prescription ; the treatment 
will be of little use unless he goes through with it 
to the end with a sincere conviction that he is 
receiving the best advice. It would be a kind 
of faith-healing, you see, and I really think it 
would have the effect of correcting that bad 
taste from which he suffers so seriously.” 

Tue Lay Ficure. 
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RANZ VON LENBACH: AN 
APPRECIATION. BY _ PRO- 
FESSOR HUBERT VON HER- 


KOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 


RECENTLY, On my arrival in Munich, I paid a 
visit to the collective exhibition of Lenbach’s 
works. It offered most interesting and curious 
food for reflection. Modern times have seen no 
artist of this peculiar calibre. 

Passing through room after room, I was con- 
fronted with a collection of portraits that seemed 
veritable old masters—dark, brown, and yellow— 
darker already than any collection of real old 
masters. 

Most extraordinary was the facility of the artist in 
making his modern work at once partake of the key, 
in an exaggerated form, of the old masters after their 
three hundred years’ toning. With new conception 
of character, he could “ dislocate,” so to speak, his 
vision, and could not only build up an art in the 
characteristic convention of those ancient masters, 
but could add to it the further “development” 
{if you would call it so) which is caused by “ time’ 
and dirt on the pigment—a marvellous piece of 
virtuosity! I cannot conceive what type of work 
he would have done if fate had brought him first into 
touch with the modern world, with its iconoclasm, 
its brutal disrespect of all that has gone before, and 
its aggressive insistence on ugliness! His earliest 
efforts were copies of old masters for a patron! 
like the 
But it was always an intellectual copy- 


And his copies 
originals. 
He would not have resorted to the trick of 


were ‘dangerously ” 


ing. 
an Italian artist of my acquaintance, who copied 
the old masters in a cold tone of colour, giving his 
attention only to touch and texture, and then 


baked them ir front of a strong fire until the oil of 


the colour was burnt, giving an old look to the new 
paint. 

Lenbach must rank as a clairvoyant artist, who 
could call up the spirits of the dead, hold com- 
munion with them, get hints from them and then 
express them through the medium of his idiosyn- 
crasy. And that was so well illustrated in the fact that 
he, after all, only expressed what pleased him best 
in the works of the old masters. It was not merely 
an imitation of the past masters, it was a criticism. 
Yet I think he was only able to conjure up the 
spirits of three painters—Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Titian ; but these were faithful and active spirits to 
him. 
confused them—never received the assistance of 
the 


And truly remarkable it was that he never 


wrong hand. 


XXXVI. 


painter for the subject in 
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Bismarck alone must have caused some discussion 


amongst the spirits, because it resulted in a com- 
promise—a very ingenious one—between Holbein 
and Titian. Rembrandt looked in but very casually. 
Then in Déllinger’s case Holbein had it all his 
own way, even down to the wooden panel on 
which his subject was painted. Our own Watts 
felt the aspect of the ancients, but there it stopped : 
Lenbach went further, and seemed to speak the 
actual technical language, even down to the ver- 
nacular! Old-looking, brown, and yellow as his 
pictures look, no two works shown in this collective 
exhibition are manipulated in exactly the same 
method. ‘To the painter’s eye, some of the quali- 
ties he obtained are most fascinating. Nothing illus- 
trates Lenbach’s strong individuality more than this 
effect on painters. But perhaps not less remarkable 
is the way in which he forced the public to accept 
what he did. His work was always the antithesis of 
the accepted modern forms of painting. Yet he 
obtained the greatest name, not only in Germany 
but beyond its borders as well. His conceptions 
of the characters of his sitters varied considerably 
in taste, and, I would almost say, propriety. Now 
it is a great rendering of a great man; next it will 
be a caricature; but commonplace, hardly ever. 
Glancing round the rooms one is struck with the 
forcible insistence on extremes, either in pose or 
expression. To get at the cause for this we must 
take into consideration Lenbach’s method of work. 
He first took a number of photographs of a sitter 
in all sorts of poses. From these he chose the 
one or two that offered him his best chances for 
his type of work. Then from an enlargement of 
such a photograph he made a pen-outline on the 
canvas which remained visible to the last. After 
this he “constructed” his picture in tone and 
colour, and when the sitter came for the first sitting 
the portrait was half done. For such a master, 
working in so strongly marked a groove, the 
method is eminently practicable, saves time, and 
the irritation of the invariably bad sitting at the 
start ; and, in his case, it showed how the modern 
appliances can be used without disturbing the 
aspect of an old convention. Yet I see clearly in 
his art the side that has been fostered by photo- 
graphy. I see it in poses, but most clearly in his 
treatment of eyes. ‘The glassy glitter of the Len- 
bach eye—so often mistaken for intellectuality of 
look—is the eye that has stared into a camera for 
The 


equalities of eyes, their wateriness, which causes 


several seconds, fixedly. defects and in- 


so much of that glistening effect, are all exaggerated 


in the photograph. They are easy to copy ; and, if 
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the artist only dares to put it all in his pictures, it 
secures for him a type of work that may be taken 
for originality. But I deny that the expression of an 
eye that has stared into a camera gives a true 
reflection of the mind of the sitter. How dif 
ferently the eye appears when looking at the 
painter during conversation! Zhat is the true 
eye, in its expression, for representation. But 
photography, used in the way Lenbach applied it, 
is so comfortable and convenient and worry-saving, 
that it weans the artist imperceptibly from the 
greater effort of knowing his sitter well, from _per- 
sonal knowledge, before he allows photography to 
mislead him. There is no danger in using photo- 
graphy if the painter starts with a complete know- 
ledge of the sitter’s characteristics: no danger if 
he can differentiate when the photograph is before 
him. To put it in other words, he should see 
through the photograph. 

But in Lenbach’s case, the artist became more 
and more indifferent to this personal knowledge of 
his sitter, and judged that sitter’s paintableness 
entirely from the photographic results—a habit 
that must often lead to caricature. Lenbach’s 
“seeing” of the personal characteristics of the 
sitter began and ended with the photographic 
preamble, and all the noble covering-up in ancient 
garments did not eradicate this fact from his work, 
even if the garments undoubtedly partook of the 
noblest period in portraiture. 

We have had many centuries now of portraiture. 
and probably all has been said that can be said. 
In modern times we have exhausted all new direc- 
tions and conceptions. But all the modern efforts, 
in breaking through convention, have only proved 
that portraiture cannot be monumental unless it 
possesses “style.” That this style means some- 
thing different in different periods is not to be 
denied. But it would be a great stretch of the 
imagination to discover in some modern efforts 
anything which could fairly be described by such a 
term as “style.” Aggressive sketchiness, and 
violent brushwork, can never be monumental. All 
that type of work is the result of a mental defect 
in the painter, a want of the faculty of continuity in 
the brain. Some men make a virtue of it, and 
mistake the impatience with a continuous effort for 
a special gift, which the irresponsibility of this age 
has allowed them to impose on the public. To 
throw off, at white heat, a sketch, has been done 
by all painters at all times. Sketches are the 
gymnastic exercises that give health to the art 
faculty, but they remain to the end merely exercises. 
I might compare them to the finger exercises of 
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the pianist, who cannot render musically and intel- 
lectually the great masters, unless his technique is 
continually kept up to the mark by the practice of 
finger exercises. But no pianist has yet thought 
of giving a concert of these finger exercises; yet 
parallel efforts in painting are to be seen in almost 
all modern Continental picture-galleries, 

Lenbach’s virtuosity is entirely different from the 
modern so-called impressionist’s work. It is pri- 
marily full of imagination, of a high mental tone 
and dignity. Lenbach has shown how noble an 
aspect can be given to the expression of an extremist, 
for he also was an extremist. Could he have 
done that without that close adherence to the old 
masters? ‘That question brings us to the very 
crux of art questions. 

It can never be clearly demonstrated how that 
noble convention of the great masters came into 
existence. We know it was of slow growth, then 
almost suddenly burst into maturity! The training 
of the artist in the past had something to do with 
its continuity. The modern idea is to avoid all 
past masters, and to go only to nature; first, with a 
camera, then to look for “bits,” or I would say 
“ scraps ’—for odd eccentric peculiarities in nature, 
to be rendered in telegraphic short phrases. No 
room for style in these telegraphic despatches, 
because “word proportion” means money ; no 
room in the modern art expression for proportion, 
because it means labour. It would accordingly be 
of distinct advantage for the modern extremist to 
go to the source from which Lenbach drew his 
inspiration ; but unfortunately he is too indolent, 
and at most will resort to that most fatal of all 
“tricks,” the imitation of an imitator, and in an art 
like Lenbach’s that won’t do at all. Very strong 
men generally injure their period, and I think 
Lenbach is no exception. Perhaps the most 
dangerous of all his original works are those chalk 
heads—the most exquisite and delicate of his efforts. 
There the pen outline does not offend, and at a dis- 
tance the chalk-work blends with the hard outline. 
These slight, delicate renderings of beautiful women 
have the quality of a fine dry-point etching. When 
he adds a little colour it is always done with artistic 
taste, the “un-finish” always being masterly. And 
there is such a thing as masterly “ un-finish,” just 
as there is the masterly inactivity of the general 
commanding an army in war time. The very 
essence of Lenbach’s art is to be seen in these draw- 
ings. When I said they were dangerous, I said it 
advisedly ; because the imitator cannot do as much 
as Lenbach with the limited means, and therefore 
must do so much less that the result is worthless. 
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John Hassall 


Slight chalk drawing in portraiture has been 
done in all times, with Holbein as the foremost 
master ; but I think nothing has quite equalled 
Lenbach’s work in this method when at his best. 

Lenbach’s sense of beauty was a strong feature 
Maybe it the 
beauty an Englishman would like. He 


sense of 
looked 
for a picturesque aspect, rather than the “lady” 


in his work. was not 


in his sitter; and in England the “lady” is the 
Menzel, 
with all his greatness, never was interested in a 
He told me 
himself, “‘ there was nothing going on in a pretty 


thing to secure in a portrait of a woman ! 


beautiful face—nor could he draw it. 


face worth drawing”—a very odd confession of 


his incapacity to see beauty. Menzel, curiously 
enough, complained of Lenbach’s want (to his 


Most 


hear Lenbach express himself to me about Menzel. 


mind) of drawing. interesting was it to 
He said, “I quarrelled years ago with Menzel, 


because he criticises like a shoemaker.” I would 
not mention these mutual criticisms of two remark- 
able artists here if they had not been uttered 
to me. 

I can only conclude my critical, and I hope 
appreciative, impression of Lenbach by saying: 


Er war ein grosser Geist ! 


HE POSTERS, PAINTINGS, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF JOHN 
HASSALL, R.I. 


HAVING once accepted the truth that there is no 
meanness in the art which is put to the humble 
uses of advertisement if there is no meanness in 
its execution, we look for the walls of our streets to 
be touched with inspiration ; whether singing the 
praises of this or that new ware, or luring the 
towards excessive Cigarette 


charmed spectator 


smoking. Mr. Hassall makes a fine poster with 
considerable ease; he has the instinct for decora 
tion, for putting a thing on show. ‘Turning the 
corner of a street, one is faced with a picture of a 
fair field of yellow mustard waving in the wind, 
and mustard afterwards becomes for one a thing to 
be desired and lived for from meal to meal. ‘Ther 
are the pictures of princesses going to pantomimes, 
and those others of flunkies hurrying with the much 
desired sauces from table to table, which con 
tribute to the beauties of the street. ‘The City for 
years has accumulated these pictures, so that our 
walks there have always held for us fresh surprises. 
Disobliging people still refuse to leave their houses 
that they may be broken up and hoardings put there 
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DESIGN FOR A POSTER 


for these pictures ; though in many cases it would 
seem people must be clinging to their homes solely 
because their windows command a view of another 


hoarding. ‘There are places 
where one cannot conceive 
of people staying for any 
other reason. Often, in the 
accidental beauty incidental 
to the advertisement, golden 
laws of colour and form are 
hinted at in streets where 
every kind of beauty seems 
forbidden, where a legend 
has always seemed to pre- 
vail with the builders against 
that thing called beauty, 
which none of them have 
seen. 

Mr. Hassall has made so 
many successful posters 
that in this department he 
is a kind of king, though of 
late painting, with its wider 
field, has been beckoning 
him. He himself is half 
afraid that the reputation he 
has made with posters will, 
like the very hoardings he 
has embellished, rise up 
between a more delicate 
manifestation of his art and 
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the eyes of his public. We 
should be glad to help him 
in this matter, though in 
this article we are con- 
cerned with his posters, his 
pictures, and his illustra- 
tions. 

It has often been rather 
difficult for a humorist to 
get his art taken seriously 
for its own sake, but we 
don’t think this can be said 
to be so in Mr. Hassall’s 
case; he has too many 
qualities besides that of 
humour. With his humour 
and vivacity he struck the 
friendship with the Man in 
the Street, upon which the 
advertiser who commands 
his art depends. With the 
qualities of draughtsman- 
ship in his line and his in- 


stinct for decorative composition he raised him- 
self to high estimation with his fellow-artists. 
And it is a criticism of his art as such, apart 
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for these pictures ; though in many case 


seem people must be clinging to their 

because their windows command a view 
hoarding. There are places 
where one cannot conceive 
of people Staying for any 
other reason. Often, in the 
accidental beauty incidental 
to the advertisement, golden 
laws of colour and form are 
at 
every kind of beauty seems 


forbidden, where a legend 
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“BANK, NEW FOREST.” sy JOHN HASSALL. 





























from any ends to which it is devoted that occu- 
pies our attention here. More than any other 
artist who has devoted himself to poster work, 
Mr. Hassall has reduced the art to the simplest 
terms for the purposes of printing and for instan- 
taneous effect on the spectator. The Beggarstaff 
Brothers often carried simplicity to a point beyond 
the grasp of the ordinary spectator, expecting him 
to track their line through its mysteriously-suggested 
course. Now Mr. Hassall likes to give everybody 
plain sailing and he doesn’t affect any subtleties ; if 
anything it is to the other extreme to which he 
goes, he doesn’t let us forget the definite controlling 
outline, however spontaneous the action of his 
figures. As good an example as we may see_of his 
poster work at its very best is the unpublished 


advertisement for tobacco—with the stone-breaker 
sitting on the heap of stones. The character-study 
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in the man’s face, his attitude significant of tired 
strength, in themselves are a notable artistic achieve- 
ment. That which could only have been, one 
would have thought, retained in a spontaneous 
sketch, is here contained by lines that nowhere 
shirk explanation of detail, and which retain that 


_ convincing sense of finish which implies a selection 


in its simplicity of lines impulsively found as 
essential ones in the first sketch. It would be 
difficult to cite a better example than this of Mr. 
Hassall’s achievement. There is perhaps an incli- 
nation not to value such a drawing as this as 
highly as it should be. In these days when little 
drawings are lithographed and numbered and no 
end of pains taken to give them the value of 
rarity to make them valuable to collectors, 
in the hopes that years hence collectors will be 
clinging to them, art such as this which is flung up on 
to a board in every corner of the street is in 
no danger of excessive recognition. We get 
too used to the good in it. But in a few 
generations other things will be in its place, 
and collectors will be trying to find these 
things, artistically so characteristic of an 
age that did everything with a certain noisy 
despair. Mr. Hassall will take his place 
then as typically representative of poster art 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and whatever the future of that art is, it will, 
we cannot help thinking, be considered 
characteristic and a living thing as popular art 
of the time. 

It is too early to predict what triumphs 
the future holds for Mr. Hassall asa painter, 
now that he is beginning to devote his atten 
tion closer to paint. In his paintings he has 
not kicked away the ladder by which he 
came; carried a little farther his methods are 
identical with those in evidence in_ his 
posters, and the same type of drawing 1s their 
characteristic. Most of his paintings are 
made in water-colour, which might almost 
be said to be the medium in which artisti 
cally he thinks, and he displays in many of 
his later paintings comprehension of its 
resources, which is a distinctive feature of 
his work. In his hands it assumes qualities 
of depth and strength that are not frequently 
found, and it is probably his manipulation 
of deep and bold washes for his posters that 
has given to his water-colour this strength. 
There is little that is feminine, tentative, or 
delicate anywhere in Mr. Hassall’s work 


“(THE WITCH ” BY JOHN HASSALL Instead, his skill exhibits a breezy manliness. 
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We miss perhaps partly on this account the 
charm of subtlety; his work is so very straight- 
forward in execution and in intention so direct. 
His recurrence to the same types of face has often 
been noted. For decorative purposes he has 
created a valuable type, but if in painting he 
should display too much constancy to this 
favourite it might in time come to be to him a 
limitation, as it has marked limitation in many 
other painters. As an illustrator, Mr. Hassall 
has made many spirited decorations for 
book-covers, illustrative of the contents of the 
books. And amongst other things he illustrated 
Mr. Walter Emanuel’s 
fascinatingly humorous 
book on babies. Some 
pen-studies for these illus- 
trations we herewith give ; 
they show a dainty pre- \\ 
cision with the pen, the 
more remarkable being 
found in conjunction with 
the ability for large poster 
work. They indicate the 
source of his success by 
theamountof sound know- 
ledge and careful study 
of truth they display. 

It is when we come to = 


look at Mr. Hassall’s work B d 

as awhole and find the ver- nmi Se a ) 

satility of his gifts that we ae Gee 

arrive at some true idea = > es 4 J 


of his place amongst his 
contemporaries. The air 
of apparent ease with 
which his various forms of 
work seems carried out, 
indicate to us an unusually 
resourceful talent. With 
every fresh commission it 
is as if he turned his 
talent to the subject with 
that certainty that only 
accompanies a high degree _ 

of mastery. There is no —— 
sign of pumping up an in- 
vention, or of an inven 
tiveness likely to suffer 
from exhaustion. 

It is interesting to spend 
some time studying the 
various methods of procur- 
ing pleasant effects which 
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**THE CITY: GENERAL CHEERFULNESS ” 





the artist applies to different drawings. The land- 
scape called Bank, New Forest, reproduced as a 
coloured supplement with this article, is a good 
instance. Every artist who has studied posters 
is familiar with the device, employed so frequently 
by Mucha, of surrounding dark masses with a 
line where they come against a light ground. 
An interesting application of this is seen in the 
plants in the foreground. The line in no case 
follows the leaf into shadow ; the lights showing 
through the leaves thus appear outlined. By 
intensifying the light spaces in this way, this 
device procures such a truthful appearance that it 
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always attributes the greatest help 
he has received to the teaching of 


Mr. Charles von Havermaet, who 
coached him 
Antwerp. 


for the schools at 
Mr. Havermaet recently 
established a class in London. 

At the Exhibition of the Royal In 
stitute of Painters in Water Colours 
this year, Mr. Hassall exhibited a 
large and ambitious water-colour 
The opportunity of seeing pictures 
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even by men who contribute most 
lavishly to the exhibitions of the 
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year, is small indeed compared with 
the publicity that a man’s name 
who 


in the domain 


himself 
of the 
If the artist’s reputation 


achieves has made 
celebrated 
poster. 
as a painter is a thing that is just 
beginning it is only on this account. 
But the general public will look for as 
brilliant manifestations of his talents 
in the galleries as they have been 


accustomed to find in the streets, 
when once it comes home to 
them that he has thrown his 
challenge down in the yearly ex 
hibitions. He has, throughout 


all his various forms of art, always 
shown himself to be the possessor 


Baten of the qualities which are essential 








‘* PIERROT’S LUNCH” 


almost leads one to the conclusion that its truthful- 
ness of effect must have some root in the truth itself; 
and it is likely we should find this was so if we had 
any means of applying a scientific test as to what 
illusion the eye does actually receive under such 
circumstances. In his pen-drawings Mr. Hassall 
is very seldom twice the same—he leaves his style 
pretty much to be decided by the subject ; in every 
case he is wonderfully accomplished. %errot’s 
Lunch is full of sensitive and elastic drawing, 
Pierrot’s clothes are beautiful; and with this we can 
contrast the robust style of the drawing called 
General Cheerfulness, where the line and the treat- 
ment of the shadows is methodical and precise, whilst 
it conveys a sense of movement and merriness. 
The drawing called Cufid’s Arrow, as a specimen 
Mr. Hassall’s work in wash for black-and-white of 
purposes, betrays an attractive suggestion of colour. 


Mr. Hassall has received some artistic training, 
partly in Antwerp and partly in Paris; but he 
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to good painting. It was left for 
kind fate to monopolise his talents 
almost entirely in the service of the 
more limited art, and he made of it an art which 
expressed those qualities of artistic vitality and 
humour which were entirely his own. 

Mr. Hassall has more than once placed his 
talent at the disposal of the children. 
many a scheme for nursery decoration. 


He has had 
Something 
of the vital fancifulness that is so characteristic of 
childhood remains to this day with Mr. Hassall in 
his art. Dogs, which are so humorous in their ways 
and whimsical in expression, turn up in odd corners 
of his decoration with a happy impulse which 
makes his work refreshing to look at. There 
is about his art that real humour which forgets 
that there is any other side to life than a funny 
one. Art such as this, which reduces the serious 
side of life down to a thing which is not to be 
believed in by healthy people, contributes certainly 
The old 
gentlemen who dine so smugly in some of his draw- 


ings—in evening dress, or in the habit of a monk— 


to the gaiety of some part of the nation. 
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cannot believe that there is any greater tragedy 
than that of falling to sleep too early in the evening 
before the gay dining-table has yet yielded all its 
pleasures tothem. After all it is very doubtful if there 
has ever been a poster artist who has more clearly 
apprehended the demands of the street in the way of 
posters than Mr. Hassall. One must have a cheerful 
art in the grey streets and an amiable art. Any 
attempt to impose high art, because it is high art, on 
the people is always resented. It is not right to 
put up these careful works of art, and then just 
stick a label of words advertising something under- 
neath, If advertising art is to be a living art, it must 
receive all its impulse from advertisement : the artist 
must for the moment be as anxious to force the 
advertised wares down the throats of people as 
the advertiser himself. Created under this impulse, 
advertisement art really becomes a thing to be 
reckoned with, and a thing which must grow 

in vigour, as self-advertisement and push 


understood poster work and its demands, and met 
them in too serious a spirit for his work to have 
degenerated from the fact of it being in popular 
demand ; but any man who is known to have ambi- 
tions outside the work which provides him with an 
income is often accused of not saving himself for 
the best. We have inserted our opinion on this 
matter; because, if the artist has lavished his 
skill on things not of a very serious nature, the 
work that has brought a man popular success has 
often enough brought him to the discovery of what 
he was really meant for. 

Some day Hassall, the poster artist, may be for 
a time forgotten in Hassall, the painter ; but if this 
should come to be so, we could never for long 
forget his achievements in the former direction, and 
every review of poster art in the future will renew 
his reputation. T. Martin Woop. 





become more and more the salvation of the 
tradesman, who in this manner masters fate, 
and is not left at the mercy of a varying 
market and coquettish fortune. 

It is on these grounds we think that 
posters claim recognition on the part of 
all those who believe in that art which 
is diverted into living channels and created 
out of living uses, instead of being the out- 
come of acult. Mr. Hassall is not without 
his limitations; but if poster art is to be con- 
sidered seriously, he always must be con- 
sidered—perhaps more seriously than any 
English poster artist, and for the reason that 
his poster art has had the single aim of good 
advertisement. So many men who have 
been good artists have stooped with an air of 
condescension to advertisement, instead of 
their art growing as a flower from this strange 
soil into which circumstances had forced it. 
Artists who have had vitality have always 
been careless ; they haven’t minded much 
what shape their art took; they could throw 
it into any shape for the sake of commis- 
sions, and the nobler the demands made on 
their art the nobler it has become; the 
best artists have never shirked contact with 
the popular work. In literature Balzac got 
through any amount, and his position was 
unaffected. In art it is the same: men of 
rich and various resources can afford not to 
husband their talents with miserliness. After 
all, it was the man with one talent who 
wrapped it in a napkin. Mr. Hassall has 
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USTRIAN PEASANT 
LACE. BY A.S. LE- 
VETUS. 


On Ly those who have 
travelled in the remote parts of the 
Austrian Crown Lands can form an 
idea of the richness and variety of 
the costumes worn by the peasants, 
and how largely lace and embroidery 
are used in their adornment. Nor is 
this beauty of costume and use of 
embroidery and lace confined to the 
women, for the men are equally fond 
of decorating their clothing with 
these embellishments, and in some 
places even embroider their own 
garments, though they leave the 
making of thelace to feminine fingers. 

Each village has its own distinc 
tive costume, and it is easy to tell by 
their garments the part from which 
the peasants come. Happily, in 
\ many districts the old traditions are 
still preserved — for example, in 
Slavonia, Moravia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, and some parts of Bohemia, 
BY JOHN HASSALI though among the Northern Czechs 
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16TH OR 17TH CENTURY 


FIG. I, DALMATIAN PEASANT LACE 
(From an Altar-Cloth in St. Eustachius Church, Dobrota) 
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“modern” fashion has ruled for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Where these races first learnt the art of 
embroidering and lace-making is not certain, and 
in many cases it would be useless to inquire. 
The Slavs, however, are peculiarly conservative, and 
continue to wear the same dress and observe the 
same customs as they did centuries ago. 

Many of these national costumes are of great 
beauty, especially where the old traditions are still 
kept up, and it is a most interesting sight to see 
the peasants trooping out of church on Sundays 
and festivals, the women wearing linen aprons and 
head-dresses woven by themselves and trimmed 
with lace which they themselves have made. There 
is a great difference between the lace which the 
peasants make for their own wear and that made by 
them for sale. Indeed, the women and girls who 
make their own things are usually satisfied to do 


other work than lace-making for a living. Every girl, 
rich or poor, spins her own linen and makes her 
own lace trimming, just as in England before the 
era of cheap machine-made embroidery and lace 
girls used to do their own crochet-work. It is 
really marvellous to what use the peasant girl 
puts the lace and embroidery she makes, and how 
it becomes a part and parcel of her very self. She 
never learns to draw, but has an instinctive feeling 
for ornament and style and an inborn sense of 
beauty. She is particularly felicitous in the inven- 
tion of new stitches—in fact, no two women work 
alike ; each has her own particular characteristics, 
just as every village has. Lace often descends as 
an heirloom from mother to daughter, and where 
there are several daughters, each makes her own and 
it forms part of her trousseau when she gets married. 
Every garment isornamented with lace-drawn thread- 





FIG. 2. (7op) BONE-LACE MADE AT THE LENSTERBURG 


FACHSCHULE 


( Bottom) KONIGGRATZ TULLE LACE 





FIG. 3. PART OF A SLOVAK COLLAR 
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BOHEMIAN EMBROIDERED HOOD 


work, the sheets and pillow-slipsare trimmed with lace, 
and so is the curtain which, during her married life, 
is to protect her from the “evil eye.” In Dalmatia 
both sexes wear a kind of shirt trimmed with lace 
fronts, and, though these garments are always hidden 
from view, no pains arespared to makethem beautiful. 
Even the very poor wear such garments, and to be 
without them would mean loss of self-respect. 

Our first illustration shows a piece of Dalmatian 
peasant lace. It is part of an altar-cloth from the 
Church of St. Eustachius, in Dobrota, and dates 
from the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The same general pattern is 
still made by the peasants for their own wear. If 
examined closely, one can easily see that no special 
scheme has been followed and repeated, although 
at first sight the same pattern seems to recur, for 
there is a certain symmetry both in the border and 
in the insertion. 

In the second of the two patterns shown in 


EARLY IQTH CENTURY 
(/n the Museum of Csecho-Slav Ethnology, Prague) 


Fig. 2 we have a specimen 
of the lace still made at 
KOniggritz, in Bohemia ; 
for, as already mentioned, 
each district, and even each 
town and village, has its 
own style. In those parts 
where lace of a primitive 
kind is still to be seen, it is 
easy to follow the course of 
development in the various 
techniques by observing that 
worn in the different dis- 
Naturally, owing to 
of interest in 


tricts. 
the revival 
lace-making and the action 
of the State, Bohemia is far 
to the fore with modern 
patterns, which are made 
in the lace-making schools 
(see Fig. 15). But in parts 
where modern ideas have 
not permeated, and where 
the peasant is content to 
remain a peasant, the old 
traditions are not likely to 
die out soon. 

Fig. 3 shows one end of 
a collar such as is worn at 
the present time by the 
womenand girlsin Slavonia. 
Each end is in form like half 
a handkerchief, and the 
collar is worn with the two 
ends falling over the shoulders, something like a 
sailor collar, but fastened closeround theneck Here, 
it will be seen, a fairly succcessful attempt has been 
made to keep the pattern in the worker’s eye; but 
closer inspection will show that, though the scallops _ 
resemble one another, the pattern as a whole varies 
greatly, particularly in the shape of the triple clover 
leaf, the emblem of good luck. It is undoubtedly 
a fine piece of work. 

There is a remarkable diversity in the shapes of 
the hoods and caps worn by the women of the Aus- 
trian Crown Lands, as also in the different ways of 
ornamenting them. Of those embroidered in silver 
and gold I do not propose to speak, but some of 
those embroidered in white, with lace trimming, are 
exceedingly beautiful, and are regarded as great 
treasures. Special ones are worn on special occa 
sions, and the most beautiful are made only to be 
worn when their owners appear before their Maker, 
and consequently very few of them are now extant. 
21! 
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The one reproduced in Fig. 4 was destined for that 
purpose, but some accident or other saved it. The 
Czechs no longer wear these hoods, having discarded 
them when they discarded their national dress; but in 
Moravia, Slavonia, and other provinces hoods and 
caps are still worn, always of the same primitive 
shapes as in ages long past. 

In Fig. 5, for instance, we have an example of 
the lace used in the Dalmatian head-dresses. 
Here fancy has had free play, and the result is 
a very effective piece of work. The threads 
have been carefully drawn and sewn round the 
pattern in cord-stitch, care having been taken 
to make the work as transparent as possible. No 
two of the motifs are alike, and in the clustering of 
the leaves there is great variation. The head-dresses 
for which this kind of work is used are only worn 
on great days, and are never washed, for that 
would be degrading them to every-day use. 

The number of different ‘techniques these 
simple peasants have discovered for them- 
selves is astonishing; it is as though they 
were always seeking and finding. In the 
form as well as the trimming of the head- 
dresses and caps there is great variation in 
different districts, though they all bear a 
certain family likeness to one another. The 
harebell, the apple, the heart, and the rose 
are favourite motifs ; the cock, regarded as a 
bird of good omen which watches over all, 
appears in some form or other in all localities. 

In Fig. 6 we have a portion of a church- 
ing or thanksgiving garment, such as is still 
worn in Wallachia. Such shawls are a neces- 
sary and important item in the outfit of every 
peasant girl. They are about three yards 
long, and are worn round the head, the two 
ends falling one above the other behind; and 
they also serve as coverlets at the baptism 
of the children. The pattern of this one, 
which is entirely embroidered in white silk, 
is exceedingly rich, and has the appearance 
of being perfectly symmetrical. All the 
Slavic motifs can be easily recognised in it— 
the heart, the apple, the rose, the clover-leaf : 
symbols of love, happiness, and plenty. The 
variety of stitches is astonishing, and the 
beauty of design and execution is heightened 
by the two plain stripes running between the 
insertion and lace. It must have been an 
arduous piece of work, spite of the fact that 
the peasant women are extremely dexterous 
with the needle. 

In Fig. 7 we are shown a still rarer kind 
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of Wallachian lace, such as has not been made 
for the last fifty years, on account of the difficulty 
in executing it. It is made on exceedingly fine 
linen, and the fatigue in drawing the threads 
for the centre stripe must have been enormous. 
The @ jour work is extremely delicate and 
beautiful, and on close observation it will be 
seen that the motifs of the borders and outer 
insertions resemble those in Fig. 6 with but 
slight variation. Fig. 14 is also from a Wallachian 
churching shawl. The two embroidered stripes 
are in Wallachian @ jour work, the motif being 
the apple and clover-leaf, and fancy has again been 
allowed to have its will. Such embroidery, or lace 
as it is called, is of very ancient origin, and the art 
of making it is transmitted from generation to 
generation. The insertion connecting the two 
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PART OF DALMATIAN HEAD-DRESS 
(From the District Governor of Spalato) 
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Austrian Peasant Lace 





FIG, 8. WALLACHIAN CAP LACE 


FROM THE DISTRICT OF ROZNAU 


( The property of Frau Barbara Bubela) 


stripes is Bohemian, for the Wallachians do not 


make this kind. The pattern is known as Valen-’ 


ciennes—a sort which is fast dying out to give way 
to newer methods and patterns. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10 show patterns of Wallachian 
lace used on the caps and hoods worn by married 
women. The lace is slightly gathered, so as to 
form a kind of frill, which falls over the forehead. 


Such patterns are always drawn by the untaught 
hands of the peasant women, and chiefly represent 
leaves, buds, and flowers. After the patterns are 
worked, the threads are drawn from the linen upon 
which it is made, so as to form the open-work. This 
is extremely troublesome and arduous work, yet 
each woman makes her own, and positively refuses 
to wear that made by other hands. In Figs. 8 





FIG. 9. WALLACHIAN CAP LACE 
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and 9g the process can easily be traced. Fig. 10 ex- 
hibits the same process, though at first sight it may 
appear that the edges are made by piercing the 
holes with a bodkin and then working round them. 
It will be seen here, too, that there is a great 
variety in the number of stitches used for filling in. 

In Figs. 11 and 12 we have curtains for a “7 
d’accouchement. From these it will be perceived 
how much the lace made in the Tyrol differs from 
that of the other Crown Lands. The bed always 
stood in a corner of the room, and the curtain 
served two purposes. It allowed the mother to see 
all that was going on without being seen, and it 
also served to keep off the “evil eye,” ever a 
source of great fear to the peasant, even in our 
days. Only a short time ago, when in Croatia, I 
came in contact with a woman who was supposed 
to be a witch, capable of working mischief. She 
seemed a happy, harmless kind of creature, and 
laid out the contents of her marriage-chest for 
my inspection. They were most interesting, and 
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FIG. 12, PART OF A BED CURTAIN (TYROL) 


Austrian Peasant Lace 








some of the things were very beautiful; and she, 
too, possessed the magic curtain to keep out the 
“evil eye” Many other superstitions are con- 
nected with such curtains. One is that a woman 
in confinement must not look out into the open 
without something intervening, or harm will befall 
her infant. The figure most often seen on these 
curtains is that of the cock, the bird of good omen. 
The stag seen in Fig. 11 is a very rare form of 
ornament. The threads must have been first 
drawn, and then, after the @ jour work was filled in, 
the stags were probably worked in what is called 
full embroidery. The linen stripe is a very effective 
bridge to the lace, which is quite twenty inches deep. 
Here:the ornament was first filled in, and then the 
threads drawn so that it appears as if the lace were 
made on a network foundation, whereas it is all 
done on one and the same piece of linen. The 
curtain would probably be about ten feet long, for 
it was slung over the bed-pole, the upper part 
forming a kind of draped vallance. In Fig. 12 


PROBABLY I7TH— 18TH CENTURY 


(In the Museum fiir dsterreichische Volkskunde, Vienna) 
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The Staats Forbes Collection 





FIG. 15. MODERN LACE AS MADE IN LACE-SCHOOLS 


the same motifs are used as in the Slav embroideries 
and lacework, with the addition of what seems to 
be a double peacock (or perhaps a double eagle) 
worked in @ jour embroidery. The ornamentation 
contains both northern and southern elements, 
but the lace border is pre-eminently Slavonic, 
the patterns being common to this day in the Slav 
districts bordering on Hungary. 

In Fig. 13 is shown part of a Ruthenian sleeve, 
such as the men wear to this day on their shirts. 
The pattern is a very ancient one, and is part and 
parcel of the national costume still worn. It is 
embroidered in wool on hand-made linen, the holes 
being pierced with a bodkin. This is a very fine 
specimen, and seems to have been made by some- 
one with a practised hand and atrained eye. There 
are many kinds of like embroidery ; in some the 
holes are square, such being cut with the knife and 
worked either in wool or thread ; in all cases, how- 
ever, it is called lace when worked in white and 
embroidery when done in colours. 

The many uses lace is put to is quite astonishing, 
and it is always used in its right place. There are 
lace edges to sleeves, lace ruffs for the neck, lace 
aprons, lace petticoats, lace on bed-linen and on 
shelves. It is the peasant woman’s chief adorn- 
ment, and happy is she who possesses a store ; it 
counts to her riches, as a priceless lace would to 
the greatest ladies in the land. When not in use 
for the purpose destined, it is safely kept under 
lock and key in the marriage-chest which the 
bride takes to her new home, and which stands 
by the bedside, where she can always have an 
eye on it. 

It is a pity that the old costumes are giving way 
to modern modes in all directions, for the peasants 
look so much superior in their national garments ; 
and it gives them a dignity peculiar to themselves 
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a dignity which is lost, or at least not recognisable, 
when they conform to modern dress. 
A. S. LEVETUs. 


HE STAATS FORBES COLLEC- 
TION.—THIRD AND CONCLU- 
DING ARTICLE. BY E. G. 
HALTON. 


In the world of art the name of Mr. Staats 
Forbes will always be associated with his extensive 
collection of Barbizon and modern Dutch pictures. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that he also 
acquired many works by French and English 
artists who may be said to express the more 
advanced forms of modern art, or who are to a 
certain extent the outcome of the French romantic 
movement. At the time of his death his collection 
consisted of something like three thousand pictures, 
and of these many were by artists who have not 
yet obtained any great share of public success. 
However obscure the artist, he won recognition at 
the hands of Mr Staats Forbes if his work showed 
sincerity and earnestness and an endeavour to 
attain a true artistic result. It was his recreation 
to interest himself in these unknown’ men, 
encouraging and helping them to develop the best 
in themselves, and his timely and practical apprecia- 
tion was often the means of stimulating afresh 
many an artist whose faith in himself was beginning 
to falter. To be represented in such a collection, 
to be understood by so shrewd a connoisseur, was 
in itself an honour not to be despised. 

Mr. Staats Forbes confined himself to no 
particular school, but selected such works as to his 
mind possessed those qualities which make for the 
advancement of true art, and he often protested 
against the prolific output of mediocre work as 


























“THE COURT OF THE CHATEAU” 
BY EUGENE ISABEY 





“AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
CHATEAU.” BY EUGENE ISABEY 











The Staats Forbes Collection 


exemplified by the “ one-man” shows with which 
we are inundated. 

Space does not permit us to discuss here the 
works of these lesser known men, interesting as they 
are, and we propose to deal with the pictures by 
some of the leading French artists, other than 
those mentioned in our first article. 

The so-called Marie Bashkirtseff by Bastien- 
Lepage is an interesting picture. It is impossible 
to connect this child dressed in the garb of a 
peasant, in a black smock and a brown hood over 
her head and shoulders, with the accomplished and 
famous young lady who was one of the central 
figures of Parisian society. According to the date 


on the canvas it was painted when Marie 


Bashkirtseff was twenty-two. 
later, only a few weeks before Bastien - Lepage 
Moreover, in her journal published 


She died two years 


passed away. 
after her death, she speaks of her visits to Bastien- 


Lepage at Damvilliers and of her intense 
admiration for the man and his work, but 


there is no mention of his having ever painted 
her portrait. 

Although it is therefore impossible to accept 
this title for the picture it is none the less an 
important and canvas. 
Lepage differs from the other 
He often shows a certain 


fascinating Bastien 


French peasant 
painters. refinement 
which, when applied to these particular subjects, is 
not always convincing. His remarkable powers of 
observation and his close association with the lives 
of the peasants are obvious, but he seldom reveals 
the intense feeling for the tragic aspect of rustic 
life, the noble simplicity, and the dignity seen in 
the works of Millet. 

The picture in the Staats Forbes collection, both 
by its beautiful tonality and fine draughtsmanship, 
is undeniably a notable achievement, but the little 
girl peering from under the hood, charming as she 
is, does not appeal to us like the same artist’s 
pathetic Fauvetle for 
coliection of Mr. George McCulloch, or his more 


-auvre instance, in the 





‘THE SILENT POOI.”’ 


BY GUSTAVE COURBET 
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famous Jeanne d’Arc in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. She is nota child of the soil, but rather 
a daughter of the village on her way to school. 

A fine example of M. Carolus-Duran’s gift of 
colour is the well-known Beppino. The cap, 
the dress, the chair, and the curtain in the back- 
ground are all of rich shades of crimson relieved 
by the flaxen hair of the child, the flowers in his 
hand, and the gold embroidery of his dress. 
Painted in 1880, the artist’s best period, the picture 
is one of great beauty, and may without hesitation 
be placed amongst the finest child-portraits of 
modern days. The white face and timid air of 
this richly-clad small person appeal, and not in vain, 
to our sympathy and affection. ‘There is a touch 
of pathos in the child figure, such as is seen in 
Velasquez’s portraits of Don Baltazar Carlos when 
young, notably that in the Wallace collection, and 
indeed the whole composition displays more than 
any other of the artist’s works we have seen the 
influence of the Spanish master. 

In this picture M. Carolus-Duran reaches a high 


level. There has been no striving after mere 
prettiness or pictorial effect, but he has treated his 
subject with dignity and simplicity and painted 
with rare technical power. Although belonging to 
the same period it is a far more distinguished work 
than the Marie-Anne Carolus-Duran, exhibited at 
the last exhibition of the International Society in 
London. 

Honoré Daumier was one of the greatest cari- 
caturists the world has ever seen, but in his 
Kissing the Baby he shows himself in quite a 
different light. We recognise the same wonderful 
insight into the character of his subjects, but no 
longer used to caricature, but earnestly to portray 
the strength of human emotion. The powerful 
drawing of the labourer holding up the little child 
conveys an impression of rough, almost brutal, 
strength, tamed for the time being by strong 
human affection, and yet there is an entire absence 
of sentimentality. The colour scheme is sober 
and dignified, and in its broad and vigorous 
execution and lofty conception this little picture 





** SOUVENIR OF MEUDON ” 


BY H. HARPIGNIES 
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is one of the finest things in the collection. It 
reveals the touch of the master and the mind of 
the poet. It is the work of an artist who possesses 
deep feelings and the capacity for expressing them 
with remarkable facility. 

That original and attractive artist Eugéne 
Isabey is extensively represented by a number of 
figure-subjects. It is somewhat surprising that the 
collection does not contain any example of his 
marine painting, in which he also distinguished 
himself. His figure-subjects can hardly be said to 
express the highest form of art, yet many of them 
by their superb colouring and admirable composi- 
tion are unquestionably good achievements, and 
they display decorative qualities of a high order. 
It is usual to compare Isabey with Delacroix, and 
to some extent he shows the master’s fine feeling 
for colour, but his work lacks the breadth and fire 
which characterise the masterpieces of Delacroix. 

Isabey’s exceptional skill in portraying groups 
of fine ladies and gallant courtiers is well exempli- 
fied in his Court of the Chateau in the collection. 
The brilliant colours of the costumes are cleverly 
placed in the picture, the bluish-grey tones of the 
picturesque old court forming an excellent setting. 
Equally successful in its colouring is the picture 
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At the Entrance to the Chateau, where the rich gold 
of one lady’s costume and the mauve and pink gown 
worn by the other are particularly beautiful. The 
drawing of the horse in the background is certainly 
weak. Zhe Assault, in which are seen a number 
of horsemen attacking a castle, is an unusually vivid 
and spirited composition ful! of life and movement, 
in which the brilliant reds of the soldiers’ uniforms 
are intensified by the dark grey sky. 
Fantin-Latour’s flower-pieces have become so 
popular in England that it is generally considered 
necessary to have one or more examples in a 
collection of modern works. Of the few in the 
Staats Forbes collection, the Vase of Tulips, 
Narcissus, &c., is undoubtedly the finest. It is a 
wonderful piece of colour, and displays that freedom 
of touch which is essential for the successful 
rendering of flowers. Stocks, though a work of 
less importance, commands admiration by its 
absolute truthfulness and beauty of colour. A 
small figure-subject by the same artist called Zhe 
Toilet of Cupid, is interesting as showing his strong 
leaning towards Romanticism. It is as usual of 
superb colour and broadly and vigorously executed. 
An even greater colourist, by many considered 
the greatest of the last century, was Monticelli. 
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**BY THE RIVER’ 


The mysterious and almost chaotic works he 
created during his later period reveal him as 
a painter whose one and only creed was colour. 


To attempt to describe one of these weird 
fantasies is almost impossible. They have been 
called “orchestral explosions of colour” and 


“volleys of paint.” The figures are only suggested ; 
they are grouped together to form a veritable feast 
The 
Staats Forbes collection contains a few examples of 
The Banquet 

the 


of colour, each one intensifying the other. 


Monticelli’s art, being the most 


important. Here rich, luscious tones of 
bronze, gold, and red are intermingled with almost 
the 


reckless yet masterly freedom until canvas 


flashes like a jewel. In looking at such a work as 
this the idea is forced upon one that had the artist 
turned his mind to decorative painting he might 
His Carnival de 


Venise is another work of rare beauty, though not 
4 5 


have attained great results. 


of such brilliant colour. 
The great French realist Gustave Courbet is 


(By permission of Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons) 
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represented in the collection by two landscapes. 
A painter of remarkable force and vitality, he shows 
in his S/ent Pool that he could instil into his work 
a sentiment of poetry. In its brilliancy and fresh 
ness of colouring and breadth of handling it is a 
fine achievement, yet though it excites admiration 
it does not satisfy. It has not the rhythm of a 
Corot nor the lofty conception of a Rousseau, but 
it appeals by its absolute directness and impressive 
stillness. Zhe Stream in the Doubs is not such a 
fine work ; it has a hardness due to the fact that it 
lacks atmosphere, a fault to be found in many of 

It nevertheless displays all 
solidity which 
robust 


Courbet’s landscapes. 
and 
his work. His 

reflected in all his pictures ; he was determined to 
stamp them with an independent sense of his own 


the strength characterise 


and virile nature is 


individuality, and in this particular canvas it is 
felt to the full. 
rugged cliffs in the background, lifting themselves 
above the masses of wild foliage, help to form a 


Bluff and forcible as he was, the 
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composition which appealed strongly to his severe 
realistic instincts. Neither of these landscapes can 
be said to compare with his superb Z’/mmensité, 
so unfortunately skied in the Ionides collection at 
South Kensington. 

The influence of the painters of the Barbizon 
School, especially the landscape painters, on the 
English artists of the present day is unmistakable. 
It is seen in the work shown at the leading exhibi- 
tions, and, what is more, it seems to grow year by 
year in a remarkable degree, until we find, not only 
in the pictures of such prominent men as Mr. Alfred 
East, Mr. A. D. Peppercorn and Mr. Bertram Priest- 
man, but in those of many lesser-known painters, a 
strong and intelligent leaning towards the teachings 
of the masters of Fontainebleau. And this cannot 
but be regarded as a healthy and gratifying sign by 
those who have at heart the preservation of the 
best traditions of English landscape painting. In 
our second article on the Staats Forbes collection 
we drew attention to the fact that the art of the 
Barbizon painters was based upon that of our own 
great landscapists, on Constable and the Norwich 
School, and, therefore, the artists of to-day, in 
following the French masters, are indirectly up- 
holding the teachings of the men who won for 
England her great reputation in landscape painting. 

In France to-day the influence of the Barbizon 
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School is hardly perceptible, in spite of the fact 
that M. Harpignies still survives. Born in 1819 he 
worked with the men of the revolutionary movement, 
and he has continued loyal to the doctrines they had 
expounded. In his landscapes he concerns him- 
self with the simple effects of nature’ without 
attempting to secure exact and detailed realism. 
His work is vigorous and broad, sometimes inclined 
to be heavy, and he excels in painting masses of 
dark trees against a light or vivid sky. That he 
has a fine feeling for the disposition of light and 
shade is seen in his landscape By the River in 
the Staats Forbes collection. It is a simple and 
direct transcript from nature, and the freshness 
of the green turf, the quiet stream glistening 
in the sunlight, and the dark trees silhouetted 
against the summer sky form an_ attractive 
composition. The Souvenir of Meudon also dis- 
plays M. Harpignies’ best qualities, especially in 
his treatment of the two trees touched here and 
there by the brown tints of autumn. The compo- 
sition is dignified and reveals a full appreciation of 
the forms and subtleties of nature. The View 
taken from the Garden of Mr. Livesey at Beaulieu 
is full of sunlight and truthfully interprets the 
beauty of the district, but the darkened outlines of 
the trunks of the trees, often seen in M. Harpig- 
nies’ landscapes, detract somewhat from the 
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“AN ORCHARD IN SPRING” 
BY LEON L’HERMITTE (By permission of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons) 

















attractiveness of the picture. Of the other works 
by the same artist in the collection, Evening shows 
the influence of Corot, especially in the treatment 
of the trees. It is a quiet, restful picture displaying 
true poetic feeling. 

Realism in a modified form may be said to 
describe the work of M. Leon L’Hermitte. He 
has a reputation as a peasant painter, but in Eng- 
land he is better known purely as a landscapist, 
and it is in this direction that he is represented in 
the Staats Forbes collection. His Orchard in 
Spring is a faithful rendering of nature, and the 
freshness and feeling of the open air are expressed 
with remarkable ability. The delicate tints of the 
blossom are skilfully suggested and the figures in 
the foreground are well posed. Zhe Cornfield isa 


beautiful piece of colour, and, moreover, exhibits to 
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some extent M. L’Hermitte’s capacity as a painter 
of peasants. The figure of the man resting in the 
midst of his labour is drawn with vigour and is full 
of expression. The field of corn stretching away 
to the distant hill shines golden under a sky of 
azure blue Another work by the same artist, 
called Zhe River Quay, is interesting in that it is 
an unusual subject for him. It is well composed, 
and the feeling of distance and atmosphere is 
cleverly conveyed. 

A remarkably good work by M. Claude Monet, 
called Zhe Path in the Wood, displays the artist’s 
unrivalled skill in interpreting the vibration of light. 
Beautiful tints of green, brown, and blue are 
softened by the grey mist into a subtle harmony 
palpitating with atmosphere. M. Monet is one of 
the greatest exponents of Impressionism in its 
highest form. To him 
Nature reveals herself in 
many beautiful moods, and 
he delights in interpreting 
these effects as they pre 
sent themselves to his 
mind. 

Before bringing these 
notes on the collection toa 
close, we should like to 
draw attention to an inte 
resting fact. The art of 
Whistler did not appeal to 
Mr. Staats Forbes, and, 
though he must have had 
opportunities of acquiring 
fine examples of the artist’s 
work, he did not show 
sufficient interest to take 
advantage of them. It is 
true he had at one time 
two or three unimportant 
drawings by Whistler, but 
he did not possess any 
work that could be said to 
be representative of his 
art. In view of the 
nature of the collection, 
this is somewhat difficult 
to understand ; yet may it 
not be a further proof of 
the independence of his 
judgment, which was not 
to be influenced by the 
tide of public opinion ? 

E. G. HALTON. 
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“MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF” 
BY J. BASTIEN-LEPAGE 








OME RECENT DESIGNS IN 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Our illustrations this month comprise a 
number of country cottages and two larger houses. 

The first of the series shows what can be done in 
the way of adapting an old structure to modern 
and more exacting requirements where the con- 
ditions are favourable. It was originally a 
labourer’s cottage of some size, but has been 
transformed by Mr. Ernest Newton into a com- 
fortable and picturesque dwelling. The cottage 
occupies an almost ideal position on the southern 
slope of a heath rich with gorse and heather ; 
sheltered on the north and shaded on the south 
by fine old trees and overlooking miles of homely 
country. The original cottage was cleaned and 
made sound and weather-tight, and an extension 
built on the south side ; the bare field in which it 
stood was made into a garden, and an orchard 
planted. A path lined with rose-trees leads into a 
paved hall, while north and south of the garden 
are meadows. 

The small house in Surrey, designed by Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, is built of red brick with wide joints 
and white wooden windows with casements. The 
roof is covered with red -hand-made tiles from 
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Ashford in Kent. The plan had to be specially 
arranged with a view to compactness and con- 
venience, and economy of working. There are 
four bedrooms in the attics beyond those on the 
first floor. The position of the building necessi- 
tated the elevations being composed so that there 
should be no back. The overhanging gables 
towards the garden are executed in rough cast, 
with stamped ornaments in plaster around the 
windows. 

The cottages built by Messrs. Niven & Wiggles- 
worth at Byfleet, Surrey, are of particular interest 
from the fact that there was no especial effort 
made in the direction of cheapness. Everything 
was done to ensure a thoroughly satisfactory 
carrying out of the design from the point of view 
of usefulness and accommodation. Under these 
circumstances it is worth noting that these 
cottages, including everything, foundations and 
architect’s fees, etc., work out at a less cost than 
the cottages of the Garden City, which moreover 
do not include the latter expenses. Close to these 
cottages there are some others, built by a builder. 
These cost more to build and let for much 
less, and the landlord pays the rates and taxes, 
whereas in the case of those built by Messrs. 
Niven & Wigglesworth the tenants pay them. The 
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COTTAGE AT HAZELEY HEATH, HANTS 


other cottages at Byfleet 
reproduced are part of 
the first developments of 
an estate which, until the 
present, has been cultivated 
as a rose and lavender farm 
for use in the manufacture 
of perfume. The drawing 
of house and garden at 
Farnham represents a 
house which has been built 
by the same architects in 
conjunction with Mr. Falk- 
ner, architect, of Farnham, 
in a clearing made in a 
wood of young trees. The 
water is drained off from 
the house into the pool 
in front, which is built of 
old stones from the neigh- 
bourhood, and the house 
and garden make a very 
picturesque spot. 

Mr. Poyser’s aim in 
designing the cottages at 
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** HENDFORD,” NEAR EWELL, SURREY E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT 


Beeston and East Bridgford, Notts, has been to character to the design. The East Bridgford 
combine individuality with simplicity, trusting to cottage has been built upon a site previously 


good proportion and contrast of materials to impart occupied by several old cottages, which had 
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Some Recent Designs tn Domestic Architecture 








COTTAGE AT EAST BRIDGFORD, NOTTS 
All the old 


become too dilapidated for repair. 
in 


serviceable materials from these were re-used 
building the new cottage, including most of the 
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PLAN OF COTTAGE AT EAST BRIDGFORD, NOTTS 


JOHN R. 











Casmete DiAn 


JOHN R. POYSER, 





POYSER, ARCHITECT 


bricks, better in size and colour than anything 
now procurable locally, and all the red pantiles. 
To obtain extensive views across the Trent Valley 
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Some Recent Designs in Domestic Architecture 











PAIR OF COTTAGES AT BEESTON, NOTTS JOHN R. POYSER, ARCHITECT 


from the dining-room and parlour, the back of the bear no resemblance to the stereotyped arrange- 
house was placed towards the lane. The cot- ment usually met with in small houses built in 
tages at Beeston, as will be seen from the plan, pairs. 
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Jesste M. King’s Pen-and-Ink Landscapes 


ANDSCAPES IN PEN AND INK 
BY JESSIE M. KING. 


WHEN an artist has been closely identi- 
fied with a particular line, and by a new departure 
widens the field of activity, it is interesting to note 
the influence of early training and association on 
the later development. Those who know Jessie 
M. King only by her imaginative work in the 
quaint illustrations to “The Holy Grail,” “The 
Defence of Guinevere,”: ‘‘Comos,” and such tales, 
would marvel at the scope and versatility of her 
activity. Her success as an illustrator of books is 
widely known, but as a designer of book- 
covers, of wall-papers and fabrics, of 
posters, of household articles, of trinkets 
and ornaments, she is known chiefly to 
those having business connections with 
those things ; and now, in the midst of all 
this suddenly to turn her attention to 
landscapes and to produce something 
worthy of a “one man show” at Berlin 
and London, is surely an achievement 
remarkable for a woman. And all this 
is done by the medium of a pen, a fact 
that should considerably strengthen the 
idea of its mightiness. 

It was on one of the rotnantic islands 
studded over the west coast of Scotland 
that the suggestion of a pen-and-ink land- 
scape first presented itself to the artist ; 
and the initial difficulty was a conflict 
between the new and the old, between 
nature and art, the desire to produce that 
which she saw, or to give rein to fertile 
fancy by presenting that which she 
imagined. 

To_an artist of such a temperament 
nature becomes a lesson-book from which 
she reads a story, giving to it her own 
accent. 

Fidelity is commendable enough, but 
the creative faculty 1s beyond this : it gives 
an added interest and value to the work of 
the artist ; it is the touch of individuality 
that stamps the effort of Jessie M. King, 
and that is so often lacking in the work of 
most womenartists of to-day. 

Take Zhe House where Red Riding- 
hood’s Grandmother lived, could anything 
be more suggestive of a place which a 
prowling, voracious wolf would select for 





the imagination: it stands within a few miles of 
one of the great centres of civilisation; but the 
selection, the connection, and the weaving of 
the warp of fact with the woof of fancy, are the 
outcome of the imaginative genius of the artist. 
A sojourn in a quaint German university town and 
in picturesque Avignon provided excellent oppor 
tunities for other delightful studies; and the 
marked development shown here when compared 
with the first landscapes made by the artist en 
courages the expectation that even more important 
work will yet be undertaken by her clever pen. 


J. T. 


» 





a deed of unparalleled duplicity and 
cruelty? Yet the house is no figment of 


PEN DRAWING 


BY JESSIE M. KING 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
BY JESSIE M. KING 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
BY JESSIE M. KING 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
BY JESSIE M. KING 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 
BY JESSIE M. KING 
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FROM THE PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY JESSIE M. KING 


‘*WHERE RED RIDING HOOD’S GRANDMOTHER LIVED ” 


( By permission of Miss C. E. Edwards ) 








The Paintings of Elizabeth Nourse 


HE PAINTINGS OF ELIZABETH 
NOURSE BY ANNA SEATON 
SCHMIDT. 


EIGHTEEN years ago a young American girl came 
to Paris and entered the afe/ier of Julian. Her 
strong, vigorous drawing astonished the artists who 
criticised the student’s work. ‘Since your draw- 
ing is so good, Mademoiselle,” said Boulanger, “ it 
is better for you to rent a studjo and,work alone. 
You will there develop your.own style, aaminfluenced 
by academic training.” ° Following his advice, she 
remained but three months in the Julian school. 
That same year she sent to the Salon A Mother 
and Child, which was accepted and hung on the 
line, an unprecedented honour for a new-comer. 
To-day she is one of the strongest American 
painters in Paris. 

Those who have closely followed the history 
of American art know the principal facts in the 
life of Elizabeth Nourse. The descendant of 
an old Huguenot family that settled in Massa- 
chusetts some two or three hundreds years ago, she 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. At the early age of 


thirteen she showed such remarkable talent for 


**LE REPAS EN FAMILLE” 





painting that her parents wisely permitted her to 
enter the School of Design. On their death 
she determined to go to Paris. Unfortunately 
her father, who was a banker, had lost his fortune 
panics. To study 
With un 
faltering courage the young girl confronted the 


in one of our financial 


in Paris one must have an income. 


problem of earning it. After school hours she 
taught, designed, and decorated the walls in the 
On the 
completion of her four-years’ course in the School 
of Design she was offered a very fine position there 
Her friends urged her to 


homes of Cincinnati’s wealthiest citizens. 


as teacher of drawing. 
accept, but, realising that it would interfere with her 
more ambitious projects, she had the courage to 
refuse. Happily she had a sister who aided and 
encouraged her ; together they saved every possible 
penny, until five thousand dollars had 
accumulated. With the little rescued from their 
father’s estates this ensured their expenses abroad 


been 


for several years. 

The French are quick 
they adore genius and do everything in 
In spite of all 


to perceive ability ; 
their 
power to aid its development. 
that is said regarding the favouritism shown to the 


3 “a te 
* See 


BY ELIZABETH NOURSE 
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“LES HEURES HEUREUSES” 
BY ELIZABETH NOURSE 














The Paintings of Elizabeth Nourse 


students of certain art-schools in Paris, good work 
seldom remains When Puvis de 
Chavannes, Dagnan-Bouveret and a number of the 
younger artists founded the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, Miss Nourse decided to send her 
They were received 
later she 
Chavannes 


unnoticed. 


pictures to this New Salon. 
“‘with acclamation,” and three years 
was made an Associée. Puvis de 
the first to congratulate “T am 
rejoiced to know that the 
recognition which your talent so richly deserves.” 
Death had placed its seal on the 
lips before she was made a Sociétaire; but Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Cazin, Besnard, Rodin, and a host of 


was her. 


you have obtained 


master’s 


other noted artists showered upon her the con- 
gratulations which Puvis would so gladly have 
offered had he been alive, not only because he 
admired her work, but from the fact that she was 
the first American woman on whom this coveted 
honour had been conferred. 

To these Frenchmen Elizabeth Nourse is an 
enigma—‘ She paints like a man six feet tail, yet 
she is frail, delicate: a child in appearance and 
manner.” They cannot reconcile her sweet, gentle 
womanliness with the virile 
force of her drawing and 
With 


she 


brushwork. clear, 


strong strokes inter- 
prets the life of the poor 
and humble. No painting 
leaves her studio that does 
bear the impress of 


Through 


not 
deep thought. 
the homely scenes wh'ch 
she loves to depict, shine 
forth the fundamental truths 
of humanity. The simplest 
action, as a mother handing 
a cup of cold water to her 
child, reveals the underly- 
ing spiritual life. This is 
the gift of her genius, and 
herein lies the value of her 


work, 

A sincere student of 
nature, of the real, the 
actual, Elizabeth Nourse 


paints only what she sees ; 
but hers is the vision of a 
noble soul which pierces 


through the conventional 


ities to the poetry and 
beauty that underlie all 
life. Her pictures are not ‘“LA PETITE SCEUR”™ 


portraits of models, but types of human character 

-of the woman who toils for the little one at her 
breast, of the man who earns his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. She shows us not only the struggles 
of those who labour, but their participation in the 
great joys of life. Motherhood ; the pleasure of a 
man resting from toil in the haven of his humble 
home ; the happiness of children in their play ; the 
deep consolation that religion brings to those who 
suffer—suchare the themes which appeal to her most 
strongly. “If all the world could see her as I have,” 
says an American writer, “walking along the 
Volendam dykes, her eyes searching the faces of 
man, woman and child, her heart stealing into 
theirs ; could see her delicate hand touch lovingly 
the cheek of child or mother, as if to say, ‘ This I 
love, this will I paint’ ;—if all the world could 
watch the lovelight come into the weary faces, 
then all the world want to the 
pictures which tell the story.” 

That, indeed, is the universal story in which 
It matters little whether 


would possess 


each of us has some part. 
an artist paints in light tones or sombre colours ; 
whether the picture be made ex f/ein air, or in his 
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“LA VIEILLE” 
BY ELIZABETH NOURSE 





“SUR LA DIGUE.” BY 
ELIZABETH NOURSFE. 
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The Paintings of Elizabeth Nourse 


studio. The medium which he uses, the technique 
by which he arrives at his finished results, are 
matters of interest, especially to his fellow painters. 
But something higher is demanded of one whose 
pictures are destined to outlast his century. They 
must express some significant truth, must carry 
some personal message to the world. It is this 
which raises the paintings of Elizabeth Nourse 
above mere technical perfection and places her 
among the great interpretative artists of our time. 
No one is more willing to admit failure in the 
writing of her message. Her own most severe 
critic, she is never satisfied with her work, and 
is willing to endure any hardship that will enable 
her the better to comprehend the life of the poor 
peasants whom she loves to paint. 

All nature appeals to her, and some of her most 
beautiful pictures are landscapes of Brittany or bits 
in the old forest of Rambouillet, where she has 
spent many summers. In the Oriental exhibition, 
held in Paris last winter, her sketches of the African 
desert, of Tunis, held a place of honour. In her 
Procession de Notre Dame de la Joie we almost feel 
the cool air which unfurls the banners and drives 





‘*LA PROCESSION DE NOTRE DAME DE LA JOIR” 


BY ELIZABETH NOURSE 


the fleecy clouds through the blue sky. Those who 
have never attempted such a picture can realise little 
of its difficulties. To pose a group of children in a 
gale of wind, to keep one’s easel chained to the earth 
in an open field, swept by the sea-breeze, requires 
a patience and perseverance that few, even of the 
strongest artists, possess. Absorbed in her work, 
she is oblivious of all personal discomfort ; her 
only anxiety is for her models, whom she dislikes to 
tire. Her goodness to them is so well known in 
Paris, that all who are in trouble come to her for 
advice and help. She gives them not only money, 
but her precious time and strength. Visiting them 
when they are ill, carrying them food and clothing, 
her presence is like a ray of bright sunshine in 
their dreary lives. But her deepest tender- 
ness is lavished upon the babies, who appeal 
most strongly to her motherly heart. It is 
this profound love which has enabled her to 
paint the baby life of these tiny creatures 
the soft, helpless little heads, nestling against their 
mothers’ breast, the curling rose-leaf fingers, the 
dewy mouths and eyes of the nouveau né, or the 
ineffable love of the young mother as she gazes at 
the sleeping child in her 
arms. Les Heures Heu- 
reuses, exhibited at the last 
Salon, is one of her happiest 
interpretations of a mother’s 
joy in her children. The 
composition is harmonious, 
decorative, enveloped in 
luminous colour and re 
flected lights. The hand- 
ling is sure and vigorous, 
presenting the large lines 
with great beauty. 

The art of Elizabeth 
Nourse has been influenced 
by no other painter. With 
a mind open to all beauty 
she is a sincere admirer ot 
many French artists. Years 
of study in Paris have 
broadened her technique— 
her brush-work has become 
more firm, her colour more 
beautiful; but the character 
of her painting remains 
unaltered. We find the 
same strength, the same 
revelation of human charac- 
ter in the pictures painted 
before leaving America as 
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in those which have won for her such high 
honours in France. The work of a true artist 
reveals his ideals, the richness or poverty of his 
nature. In that of Miss Nourse is shown the 
broad human sympathy of a strong woman, who 
believes in art not a/one for art’s sake, but also 
for the sake of a humanity which it can uplift and 
spiritualise. A. S. SCHMIDT. 


ECHNICAL HINTS FROM THE 

DRAWINGS OF PAST MAS- 

TERS OF PAINTING. MII. A. 
WATTEAU. 


THe charming drawing illustrated herewith 
in facsimile, after the original 
by Antoine Watteau in the 
British Museum, is worthy of 
close attention by the student. 

Upon a careful examination 
of the original, evidence will be 
found from which one may draw 
the conclusion that the main out- 
lines were first sketched in with 
charcoal. The red and black 
chalk lines were then added with 
a firm touch, and the charcoal 
dusted off, touches of white being 
added finally. 

The treatment of a figure 
seated upon the ground is always 
a little difficult, the pose itself 
being by no means an easy one 
to assume with grace. All awk- 
wardness, more or less inherent 
in the position, is overcome by 
the artist in his treatment of the 
right arm, which, while giving 
the necessary support to the 
body, is posed with an apparent 
absence of effort or strain. The 
original drawing is upon brown 
paper, almost identically the 
same shade as used in our repro- 
duction. The brilliancy of effect 
obtained by the simple means 
employed is an excellent witness 
ot the artistic power of the mas- 

.ter. The use of black and red 
chalk in combination was greatly 
in favour among artists in the 
eighteenth century, but they were 
rarely used with such success as 
in the drawing here reproduced. 
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ILLUMINATED PAGE 


STUDIO-TALK 

(From ous Own Correspondents) 
ONDON.—Miss Jessie Bayes’ illumina- 
tions revive in a fascinating manner an 
art which in its higher forms has died 
Early Tuscan and Florentine pictures 
and old French romances have been her inspiration : 
through them and with her own sense of colour she 
has passed to an understanding of the atmosphere 
in which to create her designs. A visit to Florence 
and Sienna gave a vivid impulse to her work. For 
two years Miss Bayes worked in the engraving 
house of Messrs. Walker & Cockerell, and this was 
a considerable help to her drawing. Miss Bayes 
was elected a member of the Miniature Society last 
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ILLUMINATED PAGES BY JESSIE BAYES 


year. Her exhibits were a noticeable feature of the Our colour reproduction from the water-colour 
Tempera Society Exhibition at the Carfax Gallery by Miss Edith Adie of an Italian garden exemplifies 
this year. — her sympathetic treatment of garden subjects. 


‘*LE TEMPS A LAISSE SON MANTEAU” BY JESSIE BAYES 
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Westminster and the Slade 
Schools, is now devoting 
her studies to the painting 
of garden scenes. 





An exhibition of the col- 
lected works of the late 
Arthur Melville will take 
place at the Institute Gal- 
leries, Piccadilly, in January 
and February. Owing tothe 
scattering of the late artist’s 
work and his dislike of ex- 
hibitions, this affords the 
first opportunity of seeing 
many of his works together. 


RADFORD.— 
The Exhibition 
of the Inter- 
national Society 

**sOUS LA GUIRLANDE” BY E. F. AMAN-JEAN of Sculptors, Painters and 

Gravers, now open in the 

Miss Adie, who studied first at South Kensington, Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, is not only 

and afterwards under Professor Fred Brown at the remarkable as a collection, being undoubtedly 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, BRADFORD : SCULPTURE GALLERY ARRANGED BY T. STIRLING LEE 
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**SOUS LA GUIRLANDE’ 


Miss Adie, who studied first at Sout! 
and afterwards under Professor Fred 
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BY E. F. AMAN-JEAN of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers, now open in the 

ngton, Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, is not only 
natthe remarkable as a collection, being undoubtedly 





Westminster and the Slade 
Schools, is now devoting 
her studies to the painting 
of garden scenes. 

An exhibition of the col- 
lected works of the late 
Arthur Melville will take 
place at the Institute Gal- 
leries, Piccadilly, in January 
and February. Owing tothe 
scattering of the late artist’s 
work and his dislike of ex- 
hibitions, this affords the 
first opportunity of seeing 
many of his works together. 


RADFORD.- 
The Exhibition 
of the Inter- 
national Society 
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‘“*THE BEND OF THE RIVER’ 


show of modern art 
ever held in the Provinces, but it is a remarkable 
proof of the Society’s ability, with the assistance 
of municipal authorities, to carry out the scheme 
of their first President, Whistler,—the scheme of 
holding “Art Congresses in different 
whether in London, the Provinces, 
Continent of Europe, or 

America.” 


the most representative 


centres, 


on the 


The exhibition held in 
the New Gallery in the 
spring of this year was 
taken to Manchester, thence 
to Burnley ; but the collec- 
tion now on view in Brad- 
ford is virtually a new one, 
and many of the-more im- 
portant works in it have not 
yet been seen in London. 
Not only this, but it may 
be said that the works of 
really the greatest artistic 
importance, as well as the 
most widely discussed this 
year, have a place in the 


collection. About one 
hundred of Whistler’s 
lithographs are on the 


walls, a large number of “ 


THE GREEN RIVER, 





BY BERTRAM PRIESTMAN 


his etchings, almost all his illustrations, and several 
oil paintings, notably the Afiss Xinse//a shown at 
the Memorial Exhibition in London, and the por- 
trait of Sir Henry Irving. Strangely, the first 
appearance of this masterpiece on the walls of the 
Cartwright Hall was coincident with that artist’s 
death in the same city. Nosuch show of Whistler’s 





NORWAY ” BY FRITZ THAULOW 
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work has been seen in the provinces before. Mr. decoration with Mr. Paul Cooper, Miss Maclaren, 


Havard Thomas’ Lycidas is also here, together 


with !probably the largest collection ot his works 


ever got together. 





The president, M. Rodin, 


‘“LA ROUTE” 


shows a group, 


>. 


(By permission of M. Georges Petit, Paris) 


Frampton and Wells, 





Among the paintings are the works of Zuloaga ; 
no less than six examples of his individual point of 
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BY J. C. CAZIN 


view are here, and five have never been shown in 


England. There is a power- 
ful cartoon by Daumier, 
and among other foreigners, 
Thaulow, Cazin, Claus, 
Morrice, Bauer, Blanche, 
Lepére, Raffaélli, Monet, 
Mesdag, Cottet, Fragia- 
como, Le Sidaner, La 
Touche have either mostly 
new works or works as 
yet unseen in London. 


Among the British 
members, to mention the 
contributions of C. H. 
Shannon, James Charles, 
Hornel, Mark Fisher, 
Nicholson, Cameron, B. 
Priestman, Anning Bell, 
Strang, Sickert, Sauter, 
Muhrmann, and the Vice- 
President, Lavery, whose 
Two Sisters is, without 
doubt, the most interesting 


Paolo and Francesca—we believe not yet exhibited __ picture he has ever painted, will give some idea of 


in London—as well as drawings; while there are 
twenty of Manet’s etchings, a large collection of 


Rops, the most complete 
set of Bauer’s prints, and 
work by Cole, Wolf, Sulli 
van—the Sartor Resartus— 
Louis Le Grand, Chahine 
Brangwyn, Lautrec, Men 
zel, Israéls, Morley Fletcher 
Thaulow, Pennell, Cottet 
Cameron; enough to show 
that the gravers, as usual, 
are in force. The sculp 
ture collection is probably 
_ stronger than any ever seen 
in the north of England, 
and includesthe work of (be- 
sides Rodin and Thomas) 
Jules Dubois, A. George 
Walker, Bourdelle, Der- 
went Wood, Glicenstein, 
Stirling Lee, Furze, H. 
Wilson, who also exhibits 
262 


‘* THE BARGE” 


the variety and richness of the collection, which 
has been hung, too, with some attention to decora- 
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CUP PRESENTED TO 
H.M S. **CUMBERLAND” 
BY THE COUNTY 


DESIGNED BY H. J. MARYON 
EXECUTED AT THE KESWICK 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
tive effect and arrangement. ‘The sculpture and 
gravings have been grouped together into an har- 
monious whole ; while the galleries are, it may be 
said, the best arranged and the best lighted in 
Great Britain. The Society is quietly engaged in 
carrying out a great work and, provided it continues 
to be supported—as it has been in the past—by 
public bodies, as well as artists of 
eminence, its future is Many of the 
works now in Bradford will be shown in the Sixth 
London Exhibition of the which 
opens in the New Gallery in January. 


individual 
bright. 


International 


ESWICK. 


reproduced was made to the order of the 


-The silver loving cup here 


county of Cumberland for presentation to 
H.M.S. “Cumberland” and was executed 
by Cumberland workers at the Keswick School ot 
Industrial Arts, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Herbert J. Maryon, who until lately was director of 


the school. The county committee stipulated that 
the cup should be strong, usable, and above all 
steady, in order to fit it for its future home on the 
sea, and Mr. Maryon’s design seems very well 
adapted to that end. Without the plinth, the cup 
and cover stand 18 inches high, and the bowl 
measures 12 inches across, without handles. The 
legend, “The Luck of Cumberland,” was chosen 
in order to carry on the ancient traditions of the 
county connected with the “ Luck of Edenhall ” 
and “ The Luck of Muncaster.” The lid is a fine 
piece of hammer-work, the whole being raised from 
a single piece of metal. The winged figure sur- 
mounting it symbolises Victory, and was modelled 
by the designer. Mr. Maryon also designed the 
processional cross and silver shield here reproduced. 


A gathering of personal friends of the Speaker 
took place at Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, on 
Saturday, November 4th, when Mr. Henry Howard, 
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SILVER CHALLENGE 
SHIELD 


DESIGNED BY H. J. MARYON 
EXECUTED AT THE KESWICK 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
of Greystoke, in the name of the subscribers, pre- 
sented Mr. Lowther and his wife with a silver rose 
bowl for centre-piece, of beautiful workmanship, de- 
signed by Mr. Robert Hilton and carried out under 
his direction by the Keswick School of Industria] 
Arts. The rose-bowl was chosen because the rose is 
so identified with the heraldic bearings of the ancient 
See and City and County of Carlisle. It is 12 ins. 
in diameter, 5 ins. deep, 12 ins. high, and is 
upborne by three olive-tree stems, whose branches 
and foliage encircle the bowl. The olives were 
chosen as emblematical of the fruits of peace, 
which is the work of wise government, and of that 
peace which it is in the power of an impartial 
Speaker to bestow upon the assembly over which 
he is called to preside. These olive -trees rise 
from a base, in the centre of which are seen the 
arms and motto of the Lowther family. Round 
the bowl runs the inscription in raised letters : 
“James William Lowther, Speaker, June, 1905 
and Mary Frances, his wife.” The stops between 
the words are composed of the rose, the shamrock, 
and the thistle. Round the base the linked initials 
of the various donors are worked in to form a border. 
The silver lid of the rose-bowl is pierced work, 
forming festoons of ribbon, jewelled with green 
mother-of-pearl ; the knob or the lid contains a 
quaint pearl blister. 


ATH.—The Bath Society of Artists 
recently held their Second Annual Exhi- 
bition in the Victoria Memorial Gallery. 
Neither Mr. E. Abbey, R.A., the presi- 
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dent, nor Mr. Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., a vice-presi- 
dent, were represented this year, but Mr. North, 
A.R.A., another vice-president, sent a character- 
istic canvas, Morning, which was seen this year 
at Burlington House. The exhibits numbered 
nearly 300. 

In the section devoted to oils, C. M. Hodges, 
A.R.C.A., the energetic hon. secretary of the society, 
was particularly successful in his genre canvases, and 
also contributed an important portrait group of 
two children in Stuart costume—a _ well-painted, 
strong, and virile work. Edwin Swan senta pleas- 
ing presentment of Mrs. Delaval Astley, which was. 
last seen at the Royal Academy’s Exhibition in 
1903—a successful portrait and a delightful picture. 
T. B. Kennington had on view two small canvases, 
Reminiscence and Jeweis—the first inspired by the 
school of Watteau, the second a study of a mother 
and child playing with a string of blue beads. 





Fair Rosamund, by Herbert Sidney, A.R.C.A., 
is a decorative treatment of the subject, delicate 
in handling, but rather cold in its colour scheme 
of white and gold. Zhe Gentle Angler is an 
engaging study of one of those fairy-like children 
Miss E. Scannel delights to paint. Zhe Rev. 
Prebendary Pigot is a well-modelled portrait by 
F.C. Mulock, good in tone and colour. Memories, 
a Balaclava survivor, is the best work Leonard 
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SKETCH 


Skeats exhibited. 
in sentiment. There were some admirable studies 
by Miss E. Dowding and Miss F. Tiddeman. 
The landscapes of Alfred Thornton lent distinction 
to the exhibition, and here as at the New English 
Art Club he gave us rich, decorative, and austere 


It is sure in drawing and robust 


compositions. Greville Morris effects a compro- 
mise happily and equally distant from realism and 
idealism. His Solitude, a subject of the marshes, 
is painted in a mood well in accord with its title, 
while O/d Mi// is a clever and beautiful interpreta- 
tion of a commonplace subject. The landscapes 
with cattle by Morley Park and H. Hadfield Cubley 
are examples of right treatment in this class of 
work. Walter Boodle, Edward Ehrke and Walter 


Rossiter also contributed pleasing canvases. 


The water-colours formed an important section, 
and conspicuous amongst them were the beautiful 
drawings of the West Country by Walter Tyndale. 
The Palladian Bridge is a fine example of his 
method, full of refinement and delicate perception ot 
tone. Zhe Fur Coatand Cattle on the Shore at East 
Lulworth show to advantage the distinctive tech- 
nique of Herbert Alexander, A.R.W.S. Two 
drawings by G. Lawrence Bulleid, A.R.W.S., have 
the.intricacy of design, pure colour and wealth o1 
detail beautifully drawn which are associated with 
hisname. Edmund Gouldsmith, R.B.A., sent some 





BY S. NOAKUWSKI 


well-handled drawings ot Devon moorland and 
Cornish coast, and also a New Zealand landscape 
and a good study of A Sheikh. The lady artists were 
well represented. The landscapes of Mrs. Baness, 
Miss Lawson Watson, Miss Pedder; Mrs. Sophie 
Meredith’s architectural interiors, and the minia 
tures of Miss Alice James, R.M.S., and Miss 
Lucie Hill, strengthened the quality of the 
exhibition. The drawings of Nat Heard, A.R.C.A., 
T. J. Hallett, Samuel Poole, Walter Rossiter, 
G. H. Gunston, Richard Bellhouse, Alfred O. 
Townsend and J. J. Witcombe, should be naméd 
for their sincerity of aim and soundness of method. 





The sculpture exhibits, though few, were good, 
especially the plaster cast of the lovely Sleep by 
Edwin Smith. Zhe Flight into Egypt and The 
Nativity, small groups modelled in the round, by 
Miss Mary Chadwick, are remarkable for vitality of 
expression and possess an interest unusual in this 
class of work. S$ 

OSCOW. — A'sthetic natures nearly 
always feel a certain amount of repug 
nance to the word reconstruction, 
implying, as it usually does, a degree 

of erudition and painstaking nicety which has little 

in common with the free creative power of the true 

artist, and rarely produces any but spiritless, 
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academic work. To a quite different species of 
reconstruction belong the drawings of Stanislaw 
Noakowski, of which some characteristic examples 
are here reproduced. In these, the historic and 
documentary note is happily combined with that 
individuality of perception and genuine artistic 
temperament, in virtue of which they appeal as 
strongly to the artist as they do the historian. 


During the last decade the art world of Russia 
has evinced a very keen interest in its ancient 
architecture, and fruitful results have ensued in 
more than one direction. Quite a number of 
painters have made repeated expeditions to 
provincial towns and remote monasteries, as far 
even as the extreme northern limits of the vast 
empire of the Czars, in order to seek inspiration 
and material for their pictures in the ancient 
edifices to be found there. Some more or less 
successful perspectives and realistic studies em- 
bodying architectonic motifs have been the princi- 
pal outcome of these excursions, as for instance 
in the case of Arkhipoff, Grabar, Baron Klodt, 
Perepletchnikoff, Yuon, and others. Some, how- 
ever, including A. Vasnetzoff and A. Roerich, 
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thoroughly imbued with the material gathered, 
have produced from it some large and complex 
decorative paintings. 


In this way there have arisen reconstructed 
pictures of towns in the olden time and _ historic 


genre pictures, in which the architectonic background 


often constitutes the most important feature. 
Especially so of course is this the case with 
Apollinarius Vasnetzoff, who as the result of 
exhaustive researches among the ancient archives 
has executed a whole series of oil paintings, water- 
colours and sketches, calling up, as if by a magic 
touch, the Moscow of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with all her wondrous wealth of colour. 


Pursuing the same objects as Vasnetzoff, though 
with more modest means, Stanislaw Noakowski, 
who is an architect, has limited himself strictly to 
architectonic forms and has attempted nothing of 
a genre character in his sketches. Although 
preferring the period preceding Peter the Great as 
that in which Russian architecture was most fertile 
in beautiful productions, he does not take any 
definite historic city as his model and pays but 
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little attention to the material furnished by dusty 
archives, such as old plans, prints and similar 
documents. His streets, clusters of churches, 
groups of dwellings, city gateways and fortress 
walls have probably never existed in the identical 
combinations we see in his sketches, but are the 
fruit of the artist’s imagination. Still, no one who 
is well acquainted with the architecture of ancient 
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EXECUTED AT THE HELSINGFORS SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


Russia will deny that they may have existed some- 
where or other in this shape, nor is there any doubt 
that these drawings express the peculiar features of 
the Russian cities in the period mentioned than 
many of those reconstructions which conform more 
closely to historic records. With due regard to the 
high artistic value of Vasnetzoff’s achievements in 
this direction, with their charming colour harmonies 
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and their exact correspondence with 
ancient documents, one ventures to 
assert that the free impressionistic 
sketches of Noakowski are often his- 
torically more credible and approach 
nearer perhaps to the actuality than 
these. 


It goes without saying that any such 
synthesis of a past architectural period 
could only have been achieved by the 
aid of a thorough, all-round knowledge 
of its fundamental elements and of 
the historic evolution of the particular 





style, combined with the possession of 
artistic individuality. And = truth ENAMEL PAINTING BY FROKEN SALTZMAN, 
rarely has one rendered so strikingly ON PORCELAIN BOHM, AND DITTMAR 


Noakowski’s sketches. The means he em 
ploys are of the simplest; mostly he is 
content to use ink and sepia, here and 
there brightened up with a little water-colour. 
With a few spirited strokes he succeeds 
admirably in conveying the impression of 
logs of timber ranged one above the other, 
while the white paper by means of a couple 
of well-placed lines becomes transformed 
into a landscape of snow, forming a 
graphic contrast with the dark - brown 





TAPESTRY BY A. WERSTERLUND 


as Noakowski the character of the old Russian 
timber-built house, with its primitive form and 
abundance of ornamental detail ; and his success 
is all the more noteworthy, seeing that only a 
very small and constantly diminishing number 
of such structures have survived to the present 
day. The lavish use of costly timber—a natural 
consequence of the proximity of extensive forests 
—the lack of geometrical regularity and disregard 
of strict symmetry which characterise Russian 
architecture in general, and give place to a 
predilection for a picturesque and bulky irregu- 
larity and that oriental fondness for strong colour 





effects, which is also so marked—all these EMBROIDERY DESIGNED FXECUTED BY PUPILS OF 
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wooden dwellings between which passes the un- 
paved roadway. 





After what has been said it will be a surprise to 
most people to be told that the author of the:e 
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typically Russian sketches is not himself a 
Russian. Stanislaw Noakowski is a Pole, and his 
childhood and schooldays were passed at his native 
place on the Vistula. He received his training 
as an architect at the Imperial Academy of Arts 
St. Petersburg, and at the present time holds the 
position of Professor at the Stroganoff School of 
Applied Art in Moscow. P. E. 


ELSINGFORS.—Every year the students 
of the Central Skolan fér Konsflit 
(Central School of Industrial Art) hold 
an exhibition of the work they have 
executed during the preceding session, and the 
exhibition is one which always attracts a large 
attendance on the part of the public, not only from 
the city itself but also from the country. It has 
indeed become an event of as much importance as 
the annual picture exhibitions. One can hardly 
imagine a more interesting exhibition of the kind, 
for even granting that the pupils have been assisted 
to some extent by the teachers of the different 
departments in the completion of their work, the 
results are none the less surprising, and one is often 
prompted to ask whether the work on view is not 
done by trained artists instead of by pupils under- 
going training. Many of the mo#ifs selected by the 
pupils are derived from the legendary lore ot 
Finland, but the chief source of inspiration is the 
native flora and fauna. 





The"school was founded some twenty-five years 
ago. The first director, Ernst Nordstrém, a most 
capable teacher, started a course of wood-carving 
and artistic cabinet-making, the charge of which 
was entrusted to Herr Friedl, of Vienna ; in addition 
to which instruction was given in leather work by 














Miss Eklund, and in paint- 
ing on china by Miss Boré- 
nius. There were also 
classes for decorative 
painting and xylography. 
A few years ago the artistic 
supervision of the school 
was confided to Mr. Armas 
Lindgren, an architect by 
profession, who  reorga- 
nised the curriculum, 
taking for his models the 
best Continental schools 
of the same character. 
Thanks to the untiring 
energy and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Lindgren, who de- 
votes to it the greater part 
of his time, the school is 
daily growing in import- 
ance, alike in respect of the 
number of pupils who 


CARPET 


attend and also in respect of the beneficial influence 
it is exerting on art. The figures for last year are 
extremely gratifying. The school numbered 304 
male and 141 female pupils; of these 231 came 
from various parts of Finland, 195 from the city of 
Helsingfors, and 19 were foreigners. More than 
300 of the pupils were workers following one or 
other trade. 

Several new industries have been recently added 
to the courses of instruction. A class for metal 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY FROKEN JALAVA 


work is under the direction of Mr. Eric Erhstrém, 
a true artist, whose pupils have turned out some 
remarkably good work, especially Miss Lagersborg 
and Miss Lihr. Mr. Finch has charge of the 
practical pottery class, the pupils of which perform 
the various operations connected with this branch 
of industry, such as the preparation and composition 
of clays and glazes, “throwing” on the wheel, 
shaping and moulding, and themselves decorate 
and fire their own work. The pottery of Miss 
Eklund and Miss Jusélius has a wide reputation 
and is much sought after by 
the public, but we are un- 
able through the absence of 
good photographs to repro 
duce specimens of it here. 





It will be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations 
that the decorative charac- 
ter of the work done at 
the school is altogether un- 
like that of other European 
countries. It is peculiar to 
Finland and distinctive of 
the race. There is at the 
same time a marked differ 
ence in the colour schemes. 
The tones are always more 
or less subdued—greys and 
dullreds, bluesand rich deep 
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REPOUSSE METAL WORK BY FROKEN LAGERBORG 


a vivid yellow, which seems to strike one like 
the blast of a trumpet. The colour harmonies 
produce a sensation of sadness, of melancholy, but 
nevertheless impress one by their poetic quality. 





Mr. Lindgren has charge of the class for decorative 
design. One point on which he always insists is, 
that the pupils shall be left to design for themselves 
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as much as possible, even if they go to extremes— 
individual fancy must have absolute liberty. The 
result of a rational system such as this is to leave 
the personality of each pupil to develop according 
to his temperament ; the teacher contenting himself 
with giving such advice as may be sought by the 
pupil on the work in hand. One will not fail to 
note the clever fancy displayed by Miss Wickstrém, 
the vigorous designs of Miss Saltzman, and the 
delicate, refined character of the work of Miss 
Keinonen, and those gifted students Mr. Elenius 
and Mr. Wersterlund. 

A tribute is due to Axel Gallén the painter, to 
whom belongs the honour of having resuscitated 
and developed the ancient local tradition and thus, 
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as it were, endowed Finland with a national art, the 
originality of which cannot be denied. 
A. W. F. 


IENNA.—The exhibition of Mr. Gordon 

Craig’s illustrations, chiefly dramatic, at 

the Miethke Gallery or Art, has roused 

much friendly criticism. Everything 

that concerns the drama finds an echo in the heart 
of the true Viennese, and it is but natural that he 
should take a lively interest in scenic representation 
of that which lies so near him. There has been 
much lively discussion on this subject lately, more 
especially since Professor Roller accepted the 
position of decorative artist at the Imperial Opera, 













































MODELLED FIGURE BY HENRY LINDER 


and gave to a grateful audience his conception of 
the decorative artist’s work, in “Tristan and Isolde.” 
The severance of Mr. Craig’s connection with the 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin, almost immediately 
after signing an agreement, has also aroused general 
interest. Mr. Craig’s dictum is, that the scenic 
artist is the chief man in the production of 
a play, not the dramatist. The artist takes the 
play as he conceives it to be, and from this evolves 
the costumes, scenery, and everything, to the 
smallest detail, that is necessary for the “Stimmung.” 
Important as the function of the artist is, however, 
few will agree with Mr. Craig in giving the author 
a subordinate position. 





Mr. Craig was already known in Vienna, for 
he was the artist for Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
“Electra” which was played by Herr Reinhardt’s 
Berlin Company at the Volks Theater, Vienna, this 
year. The decorations were a source of great 
pleasure to all. That the artist is appreciated in 
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Vienna is sure, for Herr Hermann Bahr, the well- 
known dramatist and critic, gave a lecture on 
“Gordon Craig” at the Art Gallery, and the 
audience was chiefly composed of prominent 
artists and critics. A. S. L. 


EW YORK.—A sculptor who is satisfied 
with being called an artist-artisan is 
still a rarity in this country. Henry 
Linder is one of the few exceptions. 

He fashions andirons, candlesticks, holy-water 
basins, electric-light fonts, and figures for mantel- 
pieces—and his works have the beauty and sincerity 
of honest craftsmanship. 





Linder is naif and mystic, and yet tinged with a 
melancholy, modern and peculiarly his own. His 
art is a quaint combination of the Gothic style and 
that of /art nouveau. He looks upon life with 
the eyes of the contemporaries of Adam Krafft and 
Veit Stoss. For him citizens of old Nuremberg 
walk the streets of New York at night. The old 
dreams haunt his imagination. He lives among 
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COTTAGE INTERIOK, 
NORTH SCHLESWIG 


the old emblems and the old ideals, and his art has 
withal the polish and artifice that has been made 
the mode of this day. He is sweet, contained, 
accomplished ; and there is a charm, discreet and 
exceptional, in his flowing drapery. 





Henry Linder has recovered an old, fresh view 
of life. He has brought back to American art at 
least some of the frank simplicity of the old faith of 
medizeval crafts, and he has expressed it in a few 
pieces of chaste and exquisite beauty. He is 
curiously ignorant of the methods of commercialism. 
He models solely to suit himself. No wonder that 
he has a steep road to travel, but he travels it 
cheerfully, content with lending form and expression 
to the manifold souvenirs that crowd his memory. 

S. H. 


IEL.—In Germany the word ‘‘Heimat- 

kunst,” home-art, that is, art of a 

specific local character in landscape 

and type of peasant population, has 

within the last decade involved much thought and 
true endeavours among our artists in the different 
provinces. From Schleswig-Holstein such modern 
men as the late Herr Eckmann, Prof. Christiansen, 
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Prof. Britt, the sculptor, Dettmann, 
Feddersen, Wilckens, Alberto Arp, and 
a number of others have made the 
people and the coast landscapes of their 
country the field of their best efforts. 





Among the women-artists of note, 
Fraulein Charlotte von Krogh-Haders- 
leben has studied the old peasant cottage 
interiors of the North of Schleswig with 
much sincerity and truth. We reproduce 
one of these cottage interiors after an oil 
painting by the artist. W. S. 


RESDEN.—At Ernst Arnold’s 

Galleries there is a remark- 

able exhibition of drawings 

by modern German artists on 

view. This is the second of its kind, the 
former having been held in 1896. Then 
the plan was to show finished drawings, 
—water-colours that had the marks of a 
finished picture about them, or illustra- 
tions, and the like. To-day studies and 
sketches, the working material of the 
artist in the preparation of his painting 
or statuary, are exhibited. The show 
has been most carefully prepared and 
embraces the work of C. Bantzer, P. Baum, 
L. Dill, O. Fischer, A. Gaul, O. Greiner, C. 





BY ANSELM FEUERBACH 
( By permission of Herr E, Arnold) 
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Grethe, R. Haug, T. T. Heine, A. Hoélzel, 
L. von Hofmann, Count Kalckreuth, A. Kampf, 
M. Klinger, K. Kollwitz, G. Kuehl, W. Leistikow, 
M. Liebermann, G. Liihrig, S. Schneider, G. 
SchGnleber, F. Skarbina, T. Stadler, W. Steinhausen, 
R. Sterl, H. Thoma, F. von Uhde, H. von Volk- 
mann, and some others. The studios of these 
men, scattered throughout Germany, were visited 
personally by the arrangers of the exhibition, for 
this is the only way fresh and good material can be 
obtained. To increase the historical interest of the 





STUDY BY ROBERT HAUG 
( By permission of Herr E. Arnold) 


show a number of drawings by deceased 
artists, A. Feuerbach, W. Leibl, Hans von 
Marees, I.. Richter, M. von Schwind and 
Sion L. Wenban have been included. 


Exhibitions of this kind, restricted to a 
certain class of work or a single technique, 
are becoming popular, and we may rejoice 
at the fact. For to enjoy them requires 
a good deal keener understanding and a 
warmer love of art than is exacted by the 
large general exhibitions where the diver- 
sity of the work presented to view excites 
the interest of visitors even if they are not 
at all susceptible to real art values. The 
success, then, of such shows proves that 
the public seriously intent upon art 
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STUDY BY FRANZ SKARBINA 
( By permission of Herr E. Arnold) 


stripped of all sensations or irrelevant issues is 
upon the increase. 


Within its given scope the exhibition offers a 
wonderful variety. The figure painters, the land- 
scapists, animal painters, painters of architecture 
and street scenes, of poetical and fancy subjects, 
of “ poor folk” and religious pictures, and of por- 
traits are all represented. It is alone worth while 
visiting the show in order to compare the treatment 





STUDY BY MAX LIEBERMANN 
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YDNEY.—The nationalising of 
Australian life and ideals in the 
establishment of a Common- 
wealth is affecting Australian 

art as well as other things. Hence we 





STUDY BY CARLOS GRETHE 
(By permission of Herr E. Arnold) 


of the nude by such masters as Otto Greiner, 
Ludwig von Hofmann, Arthur Kampf, Max 
Klinger, and Franz Skarbina. The lay public 
would find it somewhat difficult to believe in the 
possibility of such diversity in the handling of 
one and the same subject as is revealed in the sien ‘aay mia. eine 
work of those just named. nm. W.s. ( By permission of Herr E. Arnold) 











** SUNSHINE AND SHADOW’ BY HANS HEYSEN 
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find the 1905 Exhibition of the Royal Art Society 
of New South Wales strengthened by “ other-state ” 
artists, making the exhibition national in a marked 
degree. 





To the art of the year, as revealed by the 
exhibition, Mr. Percy F. S. Spence, furnishes the 
most important work in his clever study Zhe Cold 
Blast, in which three Shetland ponies are shown 
standing on a wind-swept hill. The scheme of 
colour though subdued is extremely effective. This 
artist also achieves considerable success with an 
excellently modelled Portrait of Livingston Hopkins. 
Esq. 

Mr. Norman Carter in Zhe ’Cel/ist provided the 
most important figure-painting in the exhibition. 
The intense yet subdued vitality of the musician 
is well suggested and the tone treatment of the 
quiet browns of the instrument and the player's 
hair, with the deep, mysterious dark-greens of the 
background, sounds a grand and telling chord of 
colour harmony that is most pleasing. 

In art, more than in anything else Australian, the 
English instinct is very noticeable. As our con- 
stitution is founded on British methods, so 
Australian art has its roots deep in the ideals and 
methods of our English kinsmen, but there are 
phases in our life in which the originality of 
Australian nature requires originality of treatment. 
Hence in Sunshine and Shadow, by Mr. Hans 
Heysen, we find the ethereal aspect of spring mist 
developing in the heart of the Australian bush 
admiiably realised—the quaint twisted young 
shoots of the Eucalypti assisting in imparting an 
additional air of fantasy to the picture. Mr. B. 
E. Minns is an Australian artist who is at present 
in England. This year his delicately toned Dutch 
studies win wide appreciation. The transparency 
of his colour and the excellent suggestion ot 
distance, make his work always of interest. His 
most important picture, O/d Friends, depicts a 
war-worn veteran examining his old flint-lock, and 
was deservedly purchased by the National Gallery. 
A Sea Fantasy, a daintily treated seascape by Mr. 
J. W. Tristram ; Zhe Swine-herd, a Bushey mono- 
type by Mr. R. J. Randall; Winters Eve, Paris, a 
clever treatment of frosty atmosphere by Mr. Will 
Ashton; Zady Gwendolene, by Miss Helen 
Hambridge ; Zhe Morning Toilet, a clever equine 
study by Mr. Douglas Fry, and a miniature by 
Miss Bernice Edwell were also purchased for the 
National collection. 
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Australian art aspirations are akin to those of 
the mother-land, not only because of our Imperial 
brotherhood, but from the fact that we send the 
best of our artists to England, whence they return 
and imbue Australian art with the best of English 
methods. Our artists thus flitting back and forth 
are as shuttles weaving British and Australian 
artists into one common brotherhood, each working 
out his individual ideals, but uniting in the grand 
object of brightening and cultivating the better 
side of human nature. L. R. M. 


REVIEWS. 


The Royal Collection of Paintings at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle. With an introduction 
and descriptive text by Lionge. Cust, M.V.O., 
and 180 photogravures. (London: Heinemann.) 
In cloth portfolios, 20 guineas; bound in two 
vols., full morocco, 26 guineas.—The enjoyment 
of the beautiful works of art in the possession of 
the Royal family, which was long the exclusive 
privilege of their owners and the few who were 
able to see them at rare intervals in the Royal 
galleries, may now be said to be practically extended 
to the public at large by the publication of this 
superb series of reproductions from the finest of 
the paintings in Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace, of which the first volume has just been 
issued. The collections from which the paintings 
have been chosen date back for many centuries, 
references having been made to certain of the 
earlier portraits in the inventory of the pictures 
owned by Henry VIII., and during the reigns of 
his successors many important additions were made 
to them, including works by Holbein, Antonio 
Moro, and Pourbus, with others of less zsthetic 
but great historical value. The first Stuart to 
occupy the English throne was not exactly an art 
patron, but his eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales, 
was a true connoisseur, and from him the future 
Charles I. inherited a number of fine paintings and 
statues to which, both before and after his accession, 
he made constant additions, receiving as gifts 
several Spanish masterpieces and purchasing en 
masse the famous collection of the Duke of 
Mantua. During the earlier portion of his reign 
he added to the royal galleries the seven cartoons 
of Raphael, and a very great number of paintings 
by his beloved Court Painter, Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck. Ere long, however, his troubles with his sub 
jects absorbed all his attention and energies, many 
of his most treasured possessions were sold to 
meet his ever-increasing necessities, and after his 
death nearly all the fine collections in the 
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various palaces were dispersed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, partly through the generosity of those who 
had purchased them, many of the pictures were 
eventually recovered, as proved by the catalogue 
of the art treasures owned by Charles II. at 
his death. William III. also added some good 
Dutch pictures, and the collection grew slowly 
but surely until what may be called the new golden 
age of art patronage was ushered in by the marriage 
of Queen Victoria to the enthusiastic connoisseur 
Prince Albert. Together the young couple re- 
arranged all the royal art possessions, bringing 
order out of chaos, filling in by new purchases 
some of the gaps in the continuity of good examples 
of the past, whilst they also bought many important 
paintings by living English and foreign masters. 
The work begun by his parents but left in abeyance 
during the long widowhood of his mother was 
completed soon after his accession by King 
Edward, who had the whole collection carefully 
classified by the able editor of the present volumes, 
with the result that many valuable pictures were 
brought to light the very existence of which had 
been forgotten. His Majesty also transferred to 
the Royal collection many fine works in his private 
possession and it may now be said to form a kind 
of epitome of all the chief schools, the Dutch, 
Flemish, and English being the best represented. 
The arduous task of reproducing the pictures selected 
for the monumental work prepared by order of His 
Majesty the King was entrusted to the Fine Art 
Publishing Society, a wise selection in view of the 
many triumphs already achieved by it. That the 
experts employed have in this case excelled them- 
selves will be admitted by all who are fortunate 
enough to be able to examine these exquisite photo- 
gravures, for with very few exceptions they render 
with remarkable fidelity the actual tone values and 
other essential qualities of the paintings, resembling 
in their velvety texture the best mezzotints. Very 
especially noteworthy are the portrait of Johann 
Christian Fischer, by Gainsborough, which has caught 
exactly the peculiar manner of the artist ; the various 
portraits by Rembrandt, that almost equal the 
originals in their wonderful chiaroscuro ; the portraits 
of Charles I., Henrietta Maria, and the little Prince 
of Wales, by Hendrik Gerutz Potz—the last a true 
masterpiece of great historical value ; the Zef/er, by 
Gerard Ter Borch, and the Game of Cards, by Pieter 
de Hooch, both full of light, though the shadows in 
the latter are rather too black, Titian’s Zovers 
superbly fine in its translation of colour, the portrait 
of the young Infant of Spain, Don Balthazar 
Carlos, rendering every texture of his ornate costume 
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with absolute truth; the Bianca of Lord Leighton, 
that is simply flooded with light, and the two exqui- 
sitely beautiful, but widely different landscapes, the 
Windmill, by Jacob Van Ruisdael, and the Gathering 
Storm, by Titian, both full of atmosphere, catching 
in each case the sentiment of the scene, the 
former absolutely peaceful, the latter haunted by a 
feeling of approaching turmoil. 

The Seven Angels of the Renascence. By Sir 
Wyke Baytiss, K.B., F.S.A. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons.) 10s. 6d. net.—In his new 
volume the President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists claims to have set before his readers, 
in a series of living pictures, a brief history of the 
renascence of art, beginning with Cimabue and 
ending with Claude. He gives to the leaders in 
the great movement the name of angels, for he 
looks upon them as messengers of a new revelation, 
each of whom brought to the service of art his own 
special and divine gift; and, after summing up the 
characteristics of each, he proceeds to consider 
their work in detail. Unfortunately, however, it 
can scarcely be said that he has really contributed 
anything new to the vast mass of literature on the 
same subject already in circulation. In his en- 
deavour to include everything he has wandered off 
into digressions that have nothing to do with art ; 
and his desire to be original has in several cases 
brought him dangerously near the comic as when 
he says, “Hercules died miserably because his 
wife gave him a shirt not properly aired,” adding, 
“T know this is not Ovid’s way of telling the story 
of the shirt of Nessus, but I have as much right to 
my interpretation as he had.” 

The English Lakes. Painted by A. Heaton 
Cooper. Described by Witiiam T. PALmer. 
(London: A. & C. Black). 20s.—Beautiful and 
romantic though the English Lakes undoubtedly 
are, it cannot be denied that they do not lend 
themselves as readily to pictorial treatment as do 
many less celebrated districts. As a matter 
of fact, they have not inspired any of the greatest 
masterpieces of landscape painting, for they are 
wanting in the rugged charm that appeals so 
forcibly to the artist, and even Turner seems 
to have been to some extent crippled by their 
tameness. Mr. Cooper is, therefore, not to 
be blamed if his careful drawings — of which 
the Head of Buttermere, Yewdale—Coniston, and 
Lodore and Derwentwater are perhaps the best 
—are not so full of attraction as are those of Mr. 
Talbot Kelly in his “ Egypt,” and Mr. Wyllie in his 
“London to the Nore.” The Lake Country is really 
the land of the poet, not of the painter, and as such 























it should be treated, but unfortunately Mr. Palmer 
deprecates his power to look at it from that point of 
view. He declares his concern to be with scenery 
not celebrities, contents himself with a few cursory 
allusions to Ruskin, and though he has a good deal 
to say about Wordsworth, makes not a single quota- 
tion from his works. He tells the story of the 
Lakes, he says, as it has discovered itself to him and 
his bright and chatty narrative, in spite of its want 
of style, is eminently readable. 

Sam Bough, R.S.A. By the late Sipnry 
GiLPin. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 7s. 6d. 
net.—It has been justly said that the life of every 
man truly written will be full of interest, and this 
is very notably the case with the present biography 
of a gifted but erratic artist, from the sympathetic 
pen of a personal friend who, alas! did not live to 
see the publication of his book. Sam Bough was 
a true Bohemian, who lived from hand to mouth, 
and threw away his best chances of worldly 
success for the sake of the indulgence of some 
passing whim, but this very fact gives to the story 
of his experiences a delightful piquancy. He 
cannot be called a great artist, though many of his 
delicate landscapes are full of charm, and some 
of his caricatures are clever ; but he was endowed 
with many lovable qualities, of which racy humour 
was one, and it was to this that he owed much of 
his great popularity. 

Die Meisterwerke der Koniglichen Gemdlde Gal- 
lerie su Dresden. Die Meisterwerke der Konig- 
lichen Gemdlde Gallerie zu Cassel. (Munich and 
London: Franz Hanfstaengl.) 12s. net. each—It 
would be difficult to imagine more delightful guides 
to the two famous galleries at Dresden and Cassel 
than these volumes of fine reproductions of the most 
noteworthy of their treasures. The Introductions, 
in the one case from the accomplished pen of Dr. 
Hirth, and in the other from that of the well-known 
critic Dr. Karl Voll, will be useful to the student 
of art history as well as the mere visitor to the 
collections. 

Rip Van Winkle. By Wasuincton IrvING. 
With Drawings by ARTHUR RacKHAM, A.R.W.S. 
(London : W. Heinemann.) 15s. net.—Mr. Arthur 
Rackham’s talent is displayed to great advantage 
in his illustrations to Irving’s well-known story. 
His weird imagination, his free and admirable line 
work, his appreciation of colour harmony, com- 
bined with a careful study of costume and 
character associated with “colonial” times in 
America, have resulted in a series of pictures 
altogether removed from the commonplace. Mr. 
Rackham exhibits in his work a greater and more 
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remarkable individuality than any modern illus- 
trator, with the exception, perhaps, of Aubrey 
Beardsley and Maxfield Parrish. But Rackham is 
a broader, more generous, more human artist than 
Beardsley, and his technique is freer and more 
sympathetic than that of Parrish ; although, at the 
same time, it is less decorative, and misses that air 
of quiet distinction which renders the work of the 
American artist so admirable. As a book we do 
not think this edition of Rip Van Winkle is 
altogether satisfactory, the illustrations being too 
much dissociated from the letterpress, both in the 
style of printing and the general presentment of 
the work ; but as an album of pictures by a great 
artist, it is in every way commendable, and can but 
add to the artist’s well-deserved reputation. 

Old Oak Furniture. By Frep Ror. (London: 
Methuen.) ros. 6d. net.—The enthusiastic author 
of “ Ancient Coffers and Cupboards ” prefaces his 
new volume with an eloquent justification of what 
he calls old-oak worship, pleading that it is but 
one phase of the pursuit of beauty, which is or 
ought to be the final aim of all art. He warns his 
readers of the many fallacies connected with the 
subject of old furniture, declaring that the unaided 
eye of faith is quite inadequate to deal with the 
science of archeology; pointing out, however, at 
the same time, how many priceless heirlooms have 
been rescued from destruction through the zeal of 
even the uneducated acquisitor. Written rather 
for the inexperienced than the expert, his book will 
be an excellent aid to the neophyte; but it also 
contains much new information of value even to 
the accomplished antiquarian. 

The Principles of Design. By G. WOOLLISCROF1! 
RHEAD, R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. (London: Batsford.) 
6s. net.—The name of the author of this valuable 
handbook is a guarantee of accuracy and effective 
treatment, and the only fault to be found with it is 
the over condensation that was necessary to include 
all the elements of so very wide a subject as design. 
Each section, however, contains the very pith of the 
matter dealt with, and the numerous illustrations 
admirably supplement the text. The brief essay 
on stained glass, which could easily be amplified 
into a separate volume, is a good example of Mr. 
Rhead’s remarkable precision in defining essential 
principles ; and that on the application of natural 
forms to ornament is full of suggestion, dwelling as 
it does on the fact so often lost sight of, that it is in 
the direction of nature that we must look for any 
new development in the decorative arts. 

Our Neighbours. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; London: 
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John Lane.)—Apart from the admirable technical 
qualities displayed by Mr. Gibson in the exercise of 
his pen—and there is no living artist who has a 
greater command over his medium than he—there 
is an intimate acquaintance displayed in all his 
work with the lighter side of human nature that 
secures to him the attention of a larger audience of 
admirers than usually falls to the lot of the ‘‘ pen- 
and-ink” draughtsman. Mr. Gibson’s creations 
are by turns ‘amorous, sprightly, crafty, and 
melancholy. All the little weaknesses and many of 
the good qualities of the human race, both male 
and female, seem to be known to him au fond, and 
so graphically is he able to represent these charac- 
teristics, that the letterpress is at times scarcely 
needed to tell the tale he has to relate. The present 
volume is a worthy companion to those that have 
preceded it. 

The Lace Book. By N. Hupson Moore. 
(London: Chapman & Hall.) 21s. net.—An 
incidental result of the modern art-revival is the 
ever-increasing interest taken in the beautiful 
needlework of the past, resulting in the publication 
of many books of great historical value and full of 
inspiration to the worker of to-day. The author of 
this new monograph is a true enthusiast, who has 
evidently considered no trouble too great to make 
sure of the smallest detail, and has traced with 
infinite care the evolution of lace from the single 
threads used to tie portions of clothing together, to 
the triumphs of design and execution that take rank 
as true works of art. The story of the growth of 
lace is first told in eloquent language, after which 
Italian, Flemish, French, Spanish, English and Irish 
varieties are exhaustively dealt with: each section 
being supplemented by fine full-page engravings of 
specimens of lace and examples of its wear by the 
originals of famous portraits. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. By W.™M. 
THACKERAY. With an Introduction by AUSTIN 
Dosson and Illustrations by HucH ‘THomsoN. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 6s.—Mr. Thomson has 
achieved a marked success in the numerous draw- 
ings illustrating this masterpiece of historic fiction. 
One or two of them are perhaps somewhat wanting 
in vitality, but speaking generally they reveal those 
qualities of graceful draughtsmanship which char- 
acterise his pen-work. The volume forms the latest 
addition to the Cranford Series. 

Analysis of Drawing, Painting, and Composing. 
By H. L. Moore. (Published by the author at 31, 
Margravine Square, Kensington.) 12s. 6d¢.—The 
outcome of many years of experience as a teacher, 
this little volume will be found useful not only to 
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the student, but to all engaged in art education. 
It goes in every case to the root of the matter, 
never evading a difficulty, and defines with pre- 
cision the limitations as well as the possibilities 
of the draughtsman. ‘The illustrations, especially 
those in the chapters on shading and definition, are 


some of them beautiful as well as instructive. 
Original Drawings of the Dutch and Flemish 


Schools in the Print Room of the State Museum at 
Amsterdam. Selected by the Director, E. W. Moss. 
(The Hague: M. Nijhoff; London: Williams & 
Norgate.) Parts IV.-VI. To be completed in ten 
parts. £1 14s. net each.—In noticing the first 
three parts of this work in a recent number of 
THE STUDIO, we strongly commended the remark- 
ably fine series of reproductions comprised in it to 
the attention of everyone interested in the varied 
methods pursued by the old masters of the Low 
Countries. The number of these who are repre- 
sented reaches as many as eighty or more, and in- 
clude practically all who have attained to world-wide 
fame, Van Dyck, Hobbema, Lely, Potter, Rubens, 
and Rembrandt, amongst others. Of particular 
interest are the numerous examples showing the 
application of watercolour in varying degrees in the 
drawings and sketches, and especially the landscape 
studies, of these old masters, who in this respect, it is 
interesting to note, long anticipated the English 
workers whose achievements in the medium have led 
to the supposition that this branch of art is of purely 
English origin. Mr. Moes is to be congratulated 
on the excellent judgment he has shown in making 
his selection—a by no means easy task considering 
the great mass of material which had to be sifted. 
The plates furnish eloquent testimony to the perfec- 
tion attained by modern reproductive processes. 

Monograms and Ciphers. Designed by A. A. 
TuRBAYNE and others. (London: The Caxton 
Publishing Co.) To be completed in seven parts, 
5s. net each.—Strictly defined and limited, the 
designing of ciphers and monograms would at first 
sight appear to be a very simple matter, affording 
but little scope for originality, yet many great 
artists have thought it worth while to give their 
attention to it, and it is only the exceptionally 
gifted who are really successful. Hence it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the value of the work 
now being done by Mr. Turbayne and other mem- 
bers of the Carlton Studio, whose designs are as 
remarkable for simplicity as for effectiveness, and 
will be of the utmost value to craftsmen in many 
different branches of art production. 

Die Photographische Kunst 1903 und 1904. 
Edited by F. Matruigs-Masuren. (Halle: 











Wilhelm Knapp.) 2 vols. 8 mks. each.—Turning 
over the pages of these delightful volumes, 
one is struck with the great progress made 
during the last few years in the art of photo- 
graphy, for such it may now truly be called. 
Many of the plates, notably the “ Dutch Women 
going to Church,” by F. V. Spitzer ; the portrait of 
G. F. Watts, by E. Steichen; “The Group of 
Children,” by N. Fischer; and above all the 
“ Hochgebirge,” by A. Miethe, an admirable three- 
colour photograph direct from nature, have much 
of the quality of original drawings. 

On the Hop. (Sydney, N.S.W.: The Bulletin 
Newspaper Co.)—This volume contains a series 
of drawings by Mr. Livingston Hopkins, better 
known as “ Hop,” a humorous artist whose work 
has chiefly appeared in the “Sydney Bulletin.” 
Mr. Hopkins is a caricaturist and humorous 
draughtsman of a very high order, and his work 
bears favourable comparison with the best in 
England and America. He has fully mastered the 
requirements of modern methods of reproduction, 
and his pen-and-ink line is free and direct. 

Java: Factsand Fances. By AuGusta pe WIT, 
(London: Chapman & Hall.)—An entertaining 
work describing the country, the natives, and life 
in Java, illustrated by a large number of very 
excellent photographs, well reproduced and printed. 
While the book does not appeal professionally to 
the artist, there are some details and many 
illustrations that may interest him. 

Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. By Epwarp 
Step, F.L.S. (London: Frederick Warne.) 
6s. net.—No fresh recommendation is needed for 
this new edition of an old favourite, which with its 
clear descriptions of more than three hundred 
British wild flowers and excellent colour-plates has 
already done much to popularise the study of 
nature in remote country districts. 





Among books for the young brought under our 
notice this season, a few call for mention here. 
First we have a series of books with coloured 
illustrations, issued by Messrs. Jack. In that called 
In God’s Garden (6s. net.), Miss STEEDMAN tells 
the story of fourteen celebrated saints, the illus- 
trations being reproductions, mostly excellent, of 
Italian masterpieces.—Princess Kallisto and other 
Tales of the Fairies (6s. net), by Mr. W. D. Orcutt, 
contains ‘six ‘stories each with a moral lesson to 
be taken to heart by its little readers, to whom the 
numerous illustrations will be a source of pleasure. — 
The Surprising Adventures of the Man in the Moon 
(4s. net), by Mr. Ray STEWARD, is a merry book, 
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in which all the old nursery heroes constitute the 
dramatis persone, but the illustrations, though 
doubtless pleasing to little folk, are not entirely 
successful.—Mr. Punch’s Children’s Book, edited 
by E. V. Lucas, illustrated by Orca Morcan 
(London : “ Punch” Office, 6s. net), provides an 
ample fund of entertainment for young people, alike 
in its mirth-diffusing letterpress and in the abund- 
ance of quaint illustrations which make such a 
delightful accompaniment to it.— Zhe Golden Goose 
Book (Warne & Co., 55. net) contains four 
stories: “The Golden Goose,” “The Three Bears,” 
“The Three Little Pigs,” and “Tom Thumb,” 
lavishly illustrated in colour and black and 
white by Leslie Brooke. The first two are also 
published in a separate volume (2s. 6d. net).— 
Both Mr. SHEPHEARD-WaLwyn’s Lay of the Wee 
Brown Wren (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net), and the 
Book of Baby Birds, by B. & N. Parker (W. & R. 
Chambers, 35. 6d. net), will meet with a warm 
welcome from children who are fond of birds, and 
though the illustrations are not in colour they are 
none the less interesting. Mr. Rands’ delight- 
fully humorous JZi/iiput Revels and Jnnocent's 
Island, republished by Mr. John Lane in one 
volume (6s.) should prove as much a source of 
amusement now as when they were first published 
some thirty years ago, Miss Wedderburn’s droll 
illustrations being an additional attraction.—In 
The Boys of Badminster (W. & R. Chambers, 5s.), 
Mr. ANDREW Home tells a thrilling story of 
boyish escapades, admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Sheldon, while Mrs. MeapE in A Bevy of Girls 
(Chambers, 6s.), adds one more to a long series of 
charming stories which have made her a favourite 
with girls. The illustrations to this volume are by 
Mr. Lewis Baumer, who excels in the delineation 
of girls in their teens. 

Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol, have recently 
published twoimportant mezzotint engravings. One, 
an original engraving by Mr. A. C. Meyer, R.P.E., 
entitled Across the Moor, is an important work, 
and Mr. Meyer is to be congratulated on the 
singularly successful treatment of his subject, the 
dark mass of Scotch firs standing out against the 
evening sky being strikingly effective and poetic. 
The other is by Norman Hirst, after the painting Sea 
Melodies, by Mr. Herbert Draper, exhibited in 
last year’s Academy. It is a particularly good 
example of Mr. Draper’s work, and the mezzo- 
tinter has been very successful in his rendering. 
Both prints will appeal to a large section of the 
public on account of their delicate execution and 
pleasing subjects. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


‘* The Tale of the Tweed.” By Sir H. Maxwell. Illustrated 


A new easel has recently been put on the market 
by Messrs Bird Bros., of Crouch Hill. It is called 
the “English Easelette,” and combines a number of 
qualifications which commend it to the artist, and 
especially to the out-door sketcher. It can be 
readily placed at any angle, and, moreover, is 
perfectly rigid when set up. It is well finished 
throughout, and, being compact as well as con- 
venient, it is sure to come into favour. 

Among the illustrations accompanying an article 
on “ Montmartre, Past and Present,” which appeared 
in the June number of THE Stupio, were three 
(pages 25, 26, and 27) which should have been 
described as from photographs by Mr. R. L. 
Sleeth, Jun., of Wilkinsburg, Pa., U.S.A., instead 
of to the writer of the article, to whom they were 
ascribed through a misunderstanding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Kate Greenaway.” By M. IH. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. 
Ordinary edition, 20s. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

‘*The Italian Lakes.” Painted by Ella DuCane. Described 
by Richard Bagot. 20s. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

‘* Rembrandt.” By Mortimer Menpes. With an Essay on 
the Life and Work of Rembrandt by C. Lewis Hind. 
12s. 6d. net. (A. & C, Black.) 

‘* Burma.” Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. 
2os. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

‘* Henrietta Rac (Mrs. Ernest Normand).” 
Fish. 55. net. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 

** Notable Pictures in Florence.” By Edith Harwood. 
Many Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

‘* A: Beggar's Wallet.” Containing Contributions in Prose, 
Verse, and Pictorial Illustration, gathered from certain 
Workers in Art and Letters. By A. Stodart Walker. 


By Arthur 


6s. net. (Dobson, Molle & Co., Edinburgh.) 
‘*Constable.” By M. Sturge Henderson. 39 IIlustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. (Duckworth & Co.) 
‘*Maud.” By Lord Tennyson. With Illustrations by W. 


Graham Robertson. (‘* Flowers of Parnassus.”) Is, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. leather. (John Lane.) 

‘*A History of Architectural Development.” By F. M. 
Simpson, Vol. I. (‘* The Architects’ Library.”) 125. 6d: 
net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

** Alcestis, and Other Poems.” 
(The Macmillan Co.) 

‘*Character of Renaissance Architecture.” By Charles 
Herbert Moore. 12s. 6d. net. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 

‘* Studies in Architecture.” By Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
With illustrations. 10s. net. (Macmillan & Co.) 

‘*Little Books on Art: Claude.” By E. Dillon, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

‘*English Furniture.” By Fredk. S. Robinson. 
25s. net. (Methuen.) 

‘* Up Along and Down Along.” By Eden Phillpotts. With 
eight original lithographs by Claude Shepperson. 55. 
net. (Methuen.) 

‘*Thomas Gainsborough: His Life, Work, Friends, and 
Sitters.” By Wm. B. Boulton. Forty illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

‘*Modern Master Draughtsmen: The Drawings of A. von 
Menzel.” By Prof. H. W. Singer. 75. 6d. net. (Geo. 


By Sara King Wiley. 


160 plates. 


Newnes, Ltd.) 
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by D. Y. Cameron. £555. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 

‘Errors in Eating and Physical Degeneration.” By Sir 
W. E. Cooper, C.I.E. 6d. (The Order of the Golden 
Age, Paignton.) 

‘*The Temple of Art. A Plea for the Higher Realisation 
of the Artistic Vocation.” By Ernest Newlandsmith. 
3s. 6d. net. (The Order of the Golden Age, Paignton. ) 

‘*The Cathedral Builders in England.” By Edward S. 
Prior, M.A., F.S.A. 75. net. (Seeley & Co., Ltd.) 

‘* Discourses delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy.” 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds. With Introduction and 
Notes by Roger Fry. 33 Illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 
(Seeley & Co., Ltd.) 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Cxiass A, DECORATIVE ART. 


A LIII. (OLp Serigs) DEsIGN FOR THE FRONT 
PAGE OF A BALL PROGRAMME. 


We regret the long delay that has taken place in 
the publication of these awards, but it has been 
due to circumstances beyond our control. 

First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Esperance (George 
Collier, 89 Hassop Street, Manchester). SkcoND 
PRIZE (7wo Guineas): Dundee (Ellen M. Hill, 13 
Ashfield, Horton Road, Bradford). Hon. MEn- 
TION : Puck (Maggie Tunn) ; Pan (F. H. Ball). 


A XX. DeEsIGN FoR A WOODEN MANTELPIECE. 


First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Kim (H. B. Lay- 
cock, Victoria Buildings, Bury, Lancs.). SEcoNnD 
PrizE (7wo Guineas): Pencil (Bertram Ashworth, 
Glynwood, Huyton, nr. Liverpool). Hon. MeEn- 
TION: Craftsman (G. Wilson); Rip (G. C. Dresser) ; 
Brush (P. Lancaster); Ryde (Hugh Slade); Vox 
(R. F. Johnston). 

Ciass B. 
B XIII. Summer Lanpscape. 

First Prize (Two Guineas): J. £. C. (J. E. 
Cowlman, 78 Hencroft Street, Slough, Bucks.). 
SECOND Prize (One Guinea): Dingbat (F. J. 
Martyn Roberts, Brisbane, Queensland). Hon. 
MENTION: Luna (L. H. Harris); /Jark (R. C. 
Peter); Sans Souci (J. C. A. Traill); Spider (E. G. 
Webb). 


Crass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
C XIV. A MowntTain SCENE. 


First Prize (One Guinea): Schwarzee (C. D. 
Kay, Highfield, Itchen, Southampton). Srconp 
PrizE (Halfa-Guinea): Bergshund (A. F. Jones, 
64 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.). Hon. MEn- 
TION: Unsettled (H. M. Warner); Dans des 
Montagnes (¥. Leys) ; Arolla (Miss M. Lloyd). 


PICTORIAL ART. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


A new easel has recently been put on the market 
by Messrs Bird Bros., of Crouch Hill. _ It is called 
the “English Easelette,” and combines a number of 
qualifications which commend it to the artist, and 
especially to the out-door sketcher. t can 
and, mor 


readily placed at any angle, 


perfectly rigid when set up. It is well finished 
throughout, and, being compact as well 


venient, it is sure to come into favour 


Among the illustrations accompanying an article 
on “ Montmartre, Past and Present,” which appeared 
in the’ June number of Tue Srupio, were three 
(pages 25, 26, and 27) which should ha een 
described as from photographs by Mr. ] 
Sleeth, Jun., of Wilkinsburg, Pa., U.S.A., instead 
of to the writer of the article, to whom th vere 
ascribed through a misunderstanding 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
Kate Greenaway By M. II. Spielmann f I 
Ordinary edition, 20s. ne (A. & C. Bla 
The Italian Lakes.”’ Painted by Ella Du Ca 
by Richard Bagot. 20s. net. (A. & C, | 
Rembrandt.’ By Mortimer Menp« Wit 
he Life and Work of Rembrandt by ¢ 
12s. 6d. net (A. & C. Black 
** Burma Painted and described by R. 7T 
2 t. (A Cc. B } 
‘Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Ernest 
hy Ss. me (¢ sell Cr 
N ne : tur hl i¢ ] I 
M [iustratic $5. Od. D ) 
\ Be u's Wallet Containing Contril 
Verse nd Pictorial Illustra : 
W ork As “a 6Letters By A i 
6s. net i Molle & ( £ 
tab) By M. Star Hend " ) i 
7 i. Duckw 1 & 
Ma Ry I 1 T With I 
{era n Robertsos wers < 
th, 6d. leather 1 Lane 
Fiistory Architectur Devel 
son. Vol. I, (“ The Arc} 
¢ Longmans, Green & 
\lcestis, 10 Poem I I 
The Macmillan Co, 
Character Renaissance Archit i 
lerbert Moore 12s. 6a. t (Macmilla 
udies in Architecture By Reginald Bi 
\ Hlustrations, 1 et Ma an f 
l e B m Aj ( i I I 
6d. net (Methuen 
* Engli Furniiure By Fredk. S. Robinsor 
255. net (Methuen. 
Up Along and Down Along. By Eden Ph y 


eight original lithographs by Claude Sheppes 
I (Methuen. ) 

Thomas Gainsborough His Life, Work t 
Sitters.” By Wm. B. Boulton. Fort 
7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


Modern Master Draughtsr I 
By Prof. H. W. Singer. 7s. 64 


Newnes, Ltd.) 


Menzel,” 
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The Tale of the Tweed.” By Sir H. Maxwell. Illustrated 
D. Y. Cameron, £5 5s. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 

Error Eating and Vhysical Degeneration.” By Sir 
W. E. Cooper, C.LE. 6d. (The Order of the Golden 
Age, Paignton.) 

The Tem; of Art. A Plea for the Higher Realisation 


Vocation.” By Ernest Newlandsmith. 
3 Z1 (The Order of the Golden Age, Paignton.) 
‘*The Cathedral Builders in England.” By Edward S. 


Prior, M.A., F.S.A. 7s. net. (Seeley & Co., Ltd.) 


o e Al ic 


‘* Discourses delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy.” 
By Su bua Reynolds. With Introduction and 
Not Roger Fry. 33 Illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 
Seeley & C Ltd.) 

WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Crass A. DeEcoraTIVE ART. 
A LILI. (O_p Series) DESIGN FOR THE FRONT 
, BALL PROGRAMME 
Wer long delay that has taken place in 
the publ 1 of these awards, but it has been 
due to circumstances beyond our control. 
Fir »RIZ Three Guinea Esperance George 
pllier, lassop Street, Manchester). Szconp 
PRIZE (7 Guineas): Dundee (Ellen M. Hill, 13 


Ashfield, Horton Road, Bradford), Hon. MEN 


rion: Puck (Maggie Tunn) ; Pan (F. H. Ball) 


A XX. DESIGN FoR A WOODEN MANTELPIEC! 

First P (Three Guineas): Kim (H, B. Lay- 
cock, Vict Buildings, Bury, Lancs.), Smconp 
Prize (7wo Guineas): Penal (Bertram Ashworth, 


Hon. MEn- 
Rip (G. C. Dresser) ; 


Lancaster); Ryde (Hugh Slade); Vox 


Glynwood, Huyton, nr. Liverpool). 


TION Craft nan ((. Wilson); 


f B. PicTorial 


ART 
IMMER LANDSCAPE. 


ry ] 
] C 
i | ) 


(Two Guineas): J. £. C. (J. E. 


Cowiman, Hencroft Street, Slough, Bucks.). 
SECOND | (One Guinea): Dingbat (F. J. 
Martyn Roberts, Brisbane, Queensland Ho» 
MENTION luna (L. H. Harris) Jark (R. C 
Peter) , ; iT, ¢ ’ Spider (E. G 
Webb) 
C1 PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATUE 
A MOouNTAIN SCENE 
Fir (One Guinea): Schwarsee (C. D 
Kay, Hig Itchen, Southampton), SEconp 
RIZ Half-a-Guinea): Bergshund (A. F. Jones, 
64 Upper ucester Place, N.W.). Hon. MEN 
1ON Unsettlea (H. M. Warner); Dans ides 


Uontagnes Leys) ; Avolla (Miss M. Lloyd). 
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DESIGN FOR AN ENAMEL PANEL, (FIRST PRIZE, COMPETITION A xvil.) BY F. KIRK SHAW. 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A XX) 


‘* CRAFTSMAN ” 


HON. MENTION (COMP. A XX) 











FIRST PRIZE (COMP. C XIV) 
BY “SCHWARZEE” 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: ON PIC- 
TURES THAT ARE POPULAR. 


“*CouLp anyone tell me,” began the Man 
with the Red Tie, “ whether there is any kind of 
standard by which the merit of a picture can be 
measured? I mean, is there anyone who can 
really and truly claim to know whether a picture 
is good or bad?” 

“TI think there are a great many people who 
know,” replied the Successful Painter; “I have 
been doing what I believe to be good work for 
some years, and I have no reason to complain ot 
want of appreciation.” 

“Just so,” returned the Man with the Red Tie ; 
“you provide me with an illustration of my query. 
You think your work is good, and because quite a 
lot of people buy the things you paint, you are 
quite ready to believe that the general public know 
all about art. You have absolute faith in the 
sufficiency of your own standard and you have 
deluded others into accepting it. Now, to be quite 
candid, I hate your pictures, and I would not hang 
one of them up in my house if you gave it to me.” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” laughed the Successful 
Painter, “‘ I have none to give away, and, if I had, 
I would not offer them to you. I keep them for 
the people who can understand them, and I never 
have to keep them long.” 

“That proves nothing,” broke in the Art Critic. 
“ Popularity is not necessarily the reward of merit. 
It often comes to the men who deserve it least, 
and sometimes it is almost an insult because it 
is so undiscriminating and so capricious. I know 
an instance of a painter whose imaginative pictures 
were great enough to have given him a place among 
the masters, but who lived for years in semi- 
starvation because no one would buy his work. 
One day, as a joke, he painted a comic little 
study of ducks quarrelling over a frog; some 
one saw it, paid him quite a good price, and 
for the rest of his life he was universally popular 
as a poultry-yard humorist. He made a fortune 
out of ducks and chickens, and his portraits of frogs 
and toads became famous all over the world, but 
he considered himself disgraced, and died a soured 
and disappointed man.” 

“But he made money,” cried the Successful 
Painter ; “because he discovered what the public 
wanted. What earthly use was he when he was 
painting pictures that no one would look at? The 
artist’s mission is to please the public and to profit 
by their enjoyment of his work ; if he does not do 
so he is a failure, and he deserves to be.” 
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“In other words,” said the Man with the Red 
Tie, “the only standard by which art can be 
measured is that set up by a public which knows 
nothing about it. Our opinions and our taste, our 
knowledge as experts, go for nothing. Our serious 
aspirations do not count. The public are our 
masters, and all our days we are to grin through a 
horse-collar to amuse them.” 

“* May I say a word on the subject ?” asked the 
Collector. “I can, I suppose, be considered a 
member of that public on whom you are so severe, 
and so, perhaps, my views may have some bearing 
on this discussion. Itseems to me that you artists 
are apt to be unreasonable. You paint things that 
no sensible man could possibly admire, and then 
grumble because they will not sell—is there any 
sense in that? Now I know what I like, and I am 
always ready to buy what pleases me. I cannot 
get any pleasure out of splotches of paint and spots 
and streaks of colour, but a pretty subject grace- 
fully and daintily painted I can thoroughly enjoy, 
and I have no objection to a clever piece of 
humour. No painter who can tell a good story 
would find me an unwilling patron, but if he brings 
me an unaccountable daub without a subject or 
with some carefully hidden meaning that only he 
can understand he cannot blame me if I refuse to 
do business with him.” 

“There, my friend with the Red Tie,” laughed 
the Critic, “is the answer to your question. You 
hear the opinion of the Collector, the man who 
really knows, on the doings of yourself and your 
kind. You paint things that no sensible man 
could possibly admire, and you have the conceit 
and the presumption to think they are good art. 
Yet, do you know, I am with you for once. I 
protest against the setting up of a standard which 
is simply an assertion of the ignorance of men to 
whom all art that is not illustrative, episodical, 
topical, humorous, or something else equally con- 
temptible, seems merely splotches of paint or 
streaks of colour. A standard in art must always 
be chiefly a matter of opinion, but the opinion of 
the true artist who has given his life to sincere 
study of his subject from inside must be more 
authoritative than that of the man who has 
looked at it superficially and simply knows what 
he likes. It is not art at all that such a man 
likes ; he sees nothing but the peg upon which 
the art is hung, and he does not care whether 
the art is good or bad so long as the peg is 
sufficiently visible. But you cannot set up a peg 
as a standard.” 

THE Lay FiGure. 
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“ THE LOST BUTTON.” By W. LEE HANKEY, 
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Hankey 

himself to production of this order has no incentive 
strive after the refinements of craftsmanship. His 


clients care only for the silly little story which he has 


to tell, and are quite indifferent to the manner of his 
elivery, so long as he puts things with sufficient 


i 
prettiness and inoffensive artificiality. Indeed, the 


, , a . 1, } . " 
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HE ART OF WILLIAM LEE 
HANKEY, RI. BY A. LYS 
BALDRY. 


AmoNG the qualities which are important as 
factors in the success of an artist’s work must 
certainly be counted charm of sentiment. That 
this particular quality is difficult to define can 
readily be admitted. It is in a sense intangible 
and elusive, it is scarcely capable of exact analysis, 
and its manifestations cannot be controlled by the 
ordinary rules of technical practice. But its 
presence or absence in a picture can always be 
perceived by people who possess any degree of 
sensitiveness, and it has much to do with the fixing 
of the place which an artist is to occupy in the 
record of the achievement of his own times. The 
man who can infuse into his work the right degree 
of sentiment, who can give to his pictures a fitting 
atmosphere of delicate suggestion, gains most 
securely the attention of 
his public, and emphasises 
in the best manner his 
right to rank among the 
men who are fulfilling their 
artistic mission with capa- 
city and intelligence. 

Of course there is a very 
marked difference between 
sentiment such as this and 
mere sentimentality. The 
sentimental picture is 
usually a poor thing that 
appeals only to a section of 
the public which is content 
with trivialities, to people 
who are uneducated in art 
and who have never taken 
the trouble to train their 
gesthetic perceptions. It is 
an expression of an utterly 
wrong idea of the functions 
of art, because it implies a 
desire on the part of the 
artist to cater merely for the 
unintelligent and to surren- 
der his own liberty of action 
to satisfy a demand for 
subjects which are sickly in 
motive and foolish in sug- 
gestion. It leads, moreover, 
to carelessness or even in- 
competence in practice, for 
the painter who commits 
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Hankey 


himself to production of this order has no incentive 
to strive after the refinements of craftsmanship. His 
clients care only for the silly little story which he has 
to tell, and are quite indifferent to the manner of his 
delivery, so long as he puts things with sufficient 
prettiness and inoffensive artificiality. Indeed, the 
weaker he is, within reason, the better they like 
him ; they cannot grasp a great idea, and they have 
a positive abhorrence of everything which inspires 
a wish on the artist’s part to make them exert their 
mental powers. If he set before them things 
treated with decision and stamped with strong 
conviction, they would feel that he was asking them 
to understand something to which they were un- 
accustomed, and they would resent such a demand 
as a betrayal of their confidence. 

But happily the seeker after sentiment has not to 
look for his supporters among people who are stupid 
or small-minded. His art is not narrowed down by 
petty restrictions, and he is not forced to confine 
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W. Lee Hankey 


himself to a small and uninspiring class of subjects. 
He has on the contrary ample scope for the exer- 
cise of all his imaginative and inventive powers, and 
can put forth his fullest energies in an effort to 
attain really commanding technical qualities. The 
better his craftsmanship the more convincing will 
be his advocacy of what he feels to be the right 
type of artistic performance, and the finer and more 
dignified will be the style which he evolves. For 
out of the sentiment in which he works will come 
the style by which his performance as a whole is 
distinguished, that demonstration of his personality 
which is or is not authoritative according to the 
extent and the value of the feeling put by him into 
his records of nature. If he does not appreciate 
the significance of the motives which nature offers 
him, he may, for want of depth of feeling, lapse 
into trivial sentimentality ; but if he is responsive 
to noble inspirations he will always be seeking for 
nobler sentiment in his work and for more thorough 
mastery over the practical details of his craft. 

It is because there is in the pictures by Mr. W. 
Lee Hankey an amount of true sentiment far 
greater than is usual in the work of a modern 
artist that he is entitled to a particular degree of 
consideration. He is in many ways a remark- 
able exponent of the principles which should be 


professed by the painter of what may be called 
sympathetic motives, and he has besides the 
capacity to make his expositions acceptable to all 
lovers of sound accomplishment. In everything 
he does there is apparent an eminently 
judicious appreciation of the value of unforced 
and natural sentiment as the basis of sane 
and sincere art, and, as well, a shrewd under- 
standing of the way in which his productions can 
best be invested with an appropriate atmosphere. 
In all the varieties of his practice he holds firmly 
to an individual and evidently confident belief that 
there are certain aspects of the life around him 
which deserve the most careful study because they 
teach lessons of real importance, and make a 
legitimate appeal to the better feelings of thinking 
men. His art is didactic because it is so plainly 
affected by his desire to convey to others truths 
which are to him vividly interesting. There is no 
hint of a pose in its moral teaching, no theatrical 
straining after effect in its story-telling ; throughout 
it is frankly and transparently honest as a profession 
of a faith at which he has arrived by the exercise 
of his own powers of observation. 

The direction in which he has found the widest 
scope for exercising these powers of observation has 
been in study of rustic life. He feels very strongly 
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“THE SUMMER MOON” 
FROM THE PROOF ETCHING 
(Messrs. Ernest Brown & Phillips, Publishers ) BY W. LEE HANKEY 
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both the picturesqueness and the pathos of the 
peasant’s struggle for existence, and he sees in the 
simplicity and unaffected naturalism of the workers 
in the fields a degree of poetic suggestion which is 
discoverable nowhere else. He is essentially a 
painter of contemporary life, but he has not the 
temperament to be satisfied with the artificialities 
of society. There is none of the poetry which he 
desires to make the keynote of his art to be found 
in the ways of people who have fallen under the 
influence of convention and who regulate all their 
doings and all their emotions by a formal code of 
manners. ‘The rural life gives him a truer inspira- 
tion because it is nearer to Nature and takes from 
her its sentiment and its meaning. 

To realise to the utmost its picturesqueness he 
has to seek his subjects abroad. The British 
peasants have lost the character which made them 
formerly worthy of the artist’s attention ; they have 
got out of relation to nature, 
their life has become con- 
ventionalised, and their 
costume has degenerated 
into ugliness. They dress 
in the cast-off clothes of 
their social superiors, in 
things inappropriate to 
their employment and out 
of keeping with their 
surroundings, so that they 
never seem to be properly 
in the picture. But in 
France these disadvantages 
do not exist, the rural dis- 
tricts are still peopled with 
paintable figures, and no jar- 
ring inconsistencies offend 
the seeker after material 
worthy of pictorial record. 
There is less squalor there, 
and consequently the painter 
is less tempted to over-idea- 
lise or conventionalise his 
subjects in an effort to im- 
part to them what he con- 
ceives to bea proper measure 
of charm and poetic signi- 
ficance. He can be more 
naturalistic and at the same 
time give freer rein to his 
imaginative faculties. 

It is probable, too, that 
the atmospheric effects and 
the characteristic qualities 
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of colour which mark the difference between 
France and England as painting grounds have 
helped Mr. Lee Hankey to develop certain de- 
corative subtleties in his work. He evidently 
attaches great importance to suavity of de- 
sign and to the caretul adjusting of his colour 
schemes ; to that judicious balancing of details of 
mechanism which has so much to do with the 
quality of the completed picture. Although he 
conceals cleverly the scientific exactness of his 
technical method, and preserves in everything he 
does an agreeable air of spontaneity, he really de- 
votes a special amount of care to the planning out 
of his paintings, and leaves to chance none of the 
essential preliminaries. He is a precise and 
thoughtful craftsman, and undoubtedly the 
persuasiveness of his work is to no small degree 
due to the thoroughness of his preparation. To 
know what he wants to express, and to know also 
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how to express it, is the best equipment that an 
artist can’ have—it is certainly the one which leads 
most surely to lasting success in his profession. 

This decorative inclination in Mr, Lee Hankey’s 
art is probably the result of his early training. His 
first experience was gained as a designer of furniture, 
carpets, textile fabrics, and wall-papers; and his 
efforts at picture making were for some years con- 
fined to surreptitious sketches, often worked at in 
office hours and hastily hidden away when the head 
of the office in which he was employed made an 
unwelcome appearance. This little breach of 
discipline was, however, excusable, because by his 
search for wider knowledge the young designer 
was really fitting himself better for the particular 
branch of practice on which he chanced to be 
engaged, and was mastering more completely the 
principles which lie at the foundation of all good 
design. When what may be 
called the probationary period of 
his career came to an end he 
entered the Chester School of 
Art, and under the master of that 
school, Mr. W. G. Schréder, he 
made such steady progress that 
he was able before long to gain a 
scholarship at the Royal College 
of Art, at South Kensington. 
No doubt the satisfactory nature 
of this progress was due in some 
measure to the drilling which he 
had received previously as a de- 
signer; he had learned during 
the laborious years he had spent 
in the drawing-office to handle 
his materials with precision and 
directness, and torealisethe value 
of broad simplicity. 

But, like so many men who 
attended the Royal College of 
Art in the days when the old 
South Kensington system was 
still in vogue, he did not derive 
much benefit from his stay there. 
Not only did he feel the lack of 
proper instruction, but he had 
also to conform to rules and 
regulations which, as he saw, 
tended to hamper his develop- 
ment ; and he was, moreover, 
obliged to give up much of his 
time to teaching other students 
the things which he had come to 
the school to learn for himself. 
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The absurdity ot his position after a while im- 
pressed him so strongly that he rebelled against 
the restrictions which fenced him round, and for- 
feited his scholarship because there was no other 
way open to him of preserving his independence. 
It is certainly to his credit that he should have 
had the courage to take a step so decided and in 
some respects so full of risk; he abandoned a 
position which was not without possibilities—which 
had, indeed, some material advantages—and to 
satisfy his convictions chose a course which must 
at first sight have seemed a little indefinite. 

Yet subsequent events have proved that he was 
right in cutting himself free from an entanglement 
which was as dangerous as it was irksome to an 
artist of his spirit. There was no allowance made 
in the South Kensington curriculum for poetry or 
sentiment, the thinker was not encouraged, and 
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how to express it, is the best equipment that an 
artist can have—it is certamly the one which leads 
most surely to lasting success in his profession. 

This decorative inclination in Mr. Lee Hankey’s 
art is probably the result of his early training. His 
first experience was gained as a designer of furniture, 
carpets, textile fabrics, and wall-papers; and his 
efforts at picture making were for some years con 
fined to surreptitious sketches, often worked at in 
office hours and hastily hidden away when the head 
of the office in which he was employed made an 
unwelcome appearance. This little breach of 
discipline was, however, excusable, because by his 
search for wider knowledge the young designer 
was really fitting himself better for the particular 
branch of practice on which he chanced to be 
engaged, and was mastering more completely the 
principles which lie at the foundation of all good 
design. When what may be 
called the probationary period of 
his careér came to an end he 
entered the Chester School of 
Art, and under the master of that 
school, Mr. W. G. Schréder, he 
made such steady progress that 
he was able before long to gain a 
scholarship at the Roya] College 
of Art, at South Kensington. 
No doubt the satisfactory nature 
of this progress was due in some 
measure to the drilling which he 
had received previously as a de- 

igner; he had learned during 
the laborious years he had spent 
in the drawing -office to handle 
his materials with precision and 
directness, and torealisethe vaiue 
of broad simplicity. 

But, like so many men who 
attended the Royal College of 
Art in the days when the old 
South Kensington system was 
still in vogue, he did not derive 
much benefit from his stay there. 
Not only did he feel the lack of 
proper instruction, but he had 
also to conform to rules and 
regulations which, as he saw, 
tended to hamper his develop- 
ment; and he was, moreover, 
obliged to give up much of his 
time to teaching other students 
the things which he had come to 
the school to learn for himself. 
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The absurdity of his position after a while im- 
pressed him so strongly that he rebelled against 
the restrictions which fenced him round, and for- 
feited his scholarship because there was no other 
way open to him of preserving his independence. 
It is certainly to his credit that he should have 
had the courage to take a step so decided and in 
some respects so full of risk; he abandoned a 
position which was not without possibilities—which 
had, indeed, some material advantages—and to 
satisfy his convictions chose a course which must 
at first sight have seemed a little indefinite. 

Yet subsequent events have proved that he was 
right in cutting himself free from an entanglement 
which was as dangerous as it was irksome to an 
artist of his spirit. There was no allowance made 
in the South Kensington curriculum for poetry or 
sentiment, the thinker was not encouraged, and 
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the man with original ideas was frowned at because 
he had not the patience to devote hours of useless 
labour to doing commonplace things in a mechani- 
cally perfect manner. So Mr. Lee Hankey, with 
his aspirations after poetic originality and his 
desire to think out for himself the problems of art, 
made his appeal from the South Kensington 
authorities to the great body of intelligent art 
lovers, and found himself fully justified. He has 
no reason to complain of the nature of the response 
which he has received. In some ten or a dozen 
years he has taken the place that is his by right 
among the best of our younger painters; he has 
gained admission to more than one of the leading 
art societies; his paintings occupy prominent 
positions in the more important exhibitions, and 
three of his pictures have been acquired for the 
national collections at Cape Colony, at Buda 
Pesth, and in the Luxem- 
bourg. And as he is even 
now only in his thirty- 
seventh year—he was born 
on March 28th, 1869—he 
has still before him the 
greater part of his career. 
It is byno means unlikely 
that as time goes on he will 
launch out into directions 
that have, so far, not at- 
tracted him to any very 
serious extent. He is too 
sound an artist to confine 
himself to one class of 
motive or to run the risk of 
becoming a mere specialist 
in a particular branch of 
pictorial art. Already he 
has given -evidence of his 
capacity to do good work 
both as a portrait painter 
and as a painter of pure 
landscapes. In his por- 
traits there is a quiet and 
dignified simplicity, a schol- 
arly reticence which can 
be admired as a proof of 
his taste and of his under- 
standing of the way in 
which the individuality of 
his sitter can best be ren- 
dered. In his landscapes 


there is charm of quality, 
and there is, too, beauty 


of colour and true feeling ‘* FORGIVEN ” 
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He 


for effects of atmosphere and illumination. 
enters correctly into the spirit of open-air nature, 
and shows his sensitiveness by selecting out of the 
vast amount of available material just what he 
requires in each instance to fill out properly the 
impression he has received. Here, again, his 
decorative training stands him in good stead, for 
it helps him to eliminate the little unnecessary 
things, and to concentrate into a coherent and 
credible design just what his subject demands, 
Landscape in the hands of a painter so sympathetic 
by instinct and so soundly trained becomes much 
more than the depicting of pretty bits of scenery ; 
it acquires a high degree of artistic significance, 
and serves as a medium for the display of his 
romantic preferences. 

Concerning Mr. Lee Hankey’s executive methods 
there is not much to be said, for he has no special 
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The Etchings of Sir J. C. Robinson 


tricks of practice which would interest people who 
are curious about the way in which an artist 
works. He is in his water-colours an absolute 
purist ; he paints entirely with transparent pig- 
ments, and never has recourse to opaque colours ; 
his brushwork is broad and confident—free, on 
the one hand, from affectation of showy clever- 
ness, and, on the other, from niggling minute- 
ness or over-elaboration; and he does not 
insist, as is the fashion with many present-day 
painters, upon excessive lowness of tone. In his 
oil paintings he works as far as possible with 
transparent colours, and on a tempera ground, 
a straightforward method which enables him to 
attain an agreeable brilliancy of colour and makes 
for the permanence of his pictures. But his fitness 
for his profession is so evident that there is no 
need for him to adopt any tricky devices to secure 
popularity ; he can hold his public by legitimate 
means. A. L. B. 
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HE ETCHINGS OF SIR JOHN 
CHARLES ROBINSON. BY 
A. MAYGER HIND. 


Few etchers have been more chary of entering 
the lists of public criticism than Sir John Charles 
Robinson. Certainly, his professional activity has 
been chiefly that of collector and connoisseur, and 
his by no means numerous etched-work may be 
regarded as the outcome of the occasional exercise 
of the amateur. In all, he has produced, or at least 
thought well to submit to the world, less than thirty 
plates. Nevertheless the special aim on which his 
efforts have been centred, the rendering of atmo- 
sphere and light, and his original and convincing 
treatment of this theme give his work a distinct 
place in the history of modern etching. One of his 
most excellent plates was reproduced three years 
back in a summer number of THE Stupio, but 
beyond this his work has received slight recogni- 
tion. If it has been too 
little known, the fault lies, 
in part, with the modesty of 
the artist, who has seldom 
sought publicity, except by 
occasional exhibits at the 
Painter-Etchers. Perhaps 
the lack of response ac- 
corded to the only public 
issue of any of his plates 
(by Messrs. P. and D. Col- 
naghi, 1872-73) induced a 
certain diffidence in his own 
powers. In any case, from 
that day, Sir Charles Robin- 
son has chosen to dissemi- 
nate his etchings only as 
gifts among his friends. It 
is to be hoped that the ap- 
preciation of a wider circle 
will necessitate a different 
course. 

Sir J. C. Robinson's 
earliest artistic efforts were 
devoted to painting, which 
he studied as a young man 
in the forties under Drol- 
ling in Paris; and for some 
years he was a not infre- 
quent exhibitorof oils at the 
Royal Academy. He did 
not, however, take to etch- 
ing until after his duties as 
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the personal inspiration of 
that greatest of amateurs, 
Seymour Haden, who is 
but six years Robinson’s 
senior, that did most to 
attract him towards this 
medium. Some tentative 
plates date from the middle 
of the ’sixties, but his 
etched work cannot be said 
to have started in earnest 
until about 1871. Then 
between 1880 and 1892 we 
havenothing from his hands, 
no doubt due in some 
measure to the claims of his 
position as Queen’s Sur- 
veyor of Pictures. Finally, 
during the last ten years, 
in his retirement at Newton 
Manor, Swanage, he has 
given proof of an una- 
bated strength in some 
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ductions. 
and Albert Museum had diverted him from the Throughout his work one aim has been kept 


practical to the critical side of his subject. It was consistently in view: to depict the atmosphere, in 
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all its various conditions, by purely lineal methods. 
Rembrandt had just broached the problem in his 
Three Trees and Church Tower in Trees, and some 
convincing little studies of cloud have been left us 
by Zeeman—the earliest idol of Méryon, be it 
remarked—but these are solitary instances of a 
study which practically forms a new element in 
the modern revival of the art. In dealing with the 
problem of light, most recent etchers have leaned 
rather towards what we may call the negative 
process: the rendering of tonic values by the 
omission, and not the commission, of line. This 
method, which is fundamentally perhaps the most 
original feature in the etching of the nineteenth 
century, very largely predominates with Whistler, 
although here and there examples like the Storm 
could of course be cited where the opposite, the 
positive, process is brought into play. From the 
positive side, in natural progress along the lines laid 
down by the older etchers, atmospheric themes have 
been approached more frequently by Legros and 
Haden ; and the latter’s From My Study Window 
is almost unequalled as a rendering of cloud in 
etching. Sir Charles Robinson has not hesitated 
to attempt even more difficult problems in this 


direction than either Haden or Legros ; and if his 
success has never been so brilliant as their 
occasional achievements in the same field, the 
consistency of his endeavour and the conviction 
which it carries deserve the highest praise. 

Three plates of the early series of 1872, two 
near Ulwell Mill, Swanage, and another of 
Hastings, are simple and direct studies of terrestrial 
nature, not entirely free from the weakness of 
mid-century ideals. But in all the rest the 
dominant note of his art is clearly sounded. 
Among them the Swollen Burn at Shandon is an 
admirable study of running water and the turbulent 
elements of rain and wind. Here, as in a later 
and even finer plate, rich in dry-point, the Knztson 
Farm, the trees are rendered by multifarious 
hatchings of short, straight strokes. The result 
achieved may lack significance in the expression 
of actual form, but is most effective in exhibiting 
the natural aspect of foliage in motion. More 
definitely devoted to his leading motive is the 
Space and Light, in the Sierra de Almaden, 
Estremadura, another of the 1872 set, a study 
representing the sun as it rises behind a mountain 
ridge. After preparatory biting in clear line, the 
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‘*SANTA MARIA, MERIDA” 


artist frequently has recourse to scraper and 
burnisher to refine and etherealise his rays of 
light ; and he manages by this means to attain 
something of the quivering quality of moist and 
sunlit atmosphere. 

He has- several times repeated his studies of 
open sunlight: most recently in the Apollo and 
Python (1902), but more successfully in a large 
plate of 1896, taking Swanage Down for back- 
ground. We say “background,” for whether 
Sir J. C. Robinson finds the setting to his plates 
in Dorsetshire or Spain matters little. To satisfy 
our interest and his own ideals, variation enough 
and to spare is found in the ever-changing aspect 
of the heavens. This Swanage Down is one of 
his most remarkable plates for the concentration 
of idea. In several of his compositions one must 
confess to a lack of this quality, most evident in 
his two etchings of Poole Harbour. His tendency 
to lose the central lines and point of interest in 
unfunctional shading, and a characteristic use of 
short, curved strokes are not unreminiscent of 
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the style of Hercules Seghers. But if Seghers and 
Sir Charles Robinson have like faults, they have 
also a distinct charm in common. Both the plates 
of Poole Harbour, more particularly the later 
version, with its dark mass of trees in the fore- 
ground, shows toa considerable extent the influence 
of Turner. It may be that to him also is due the- 
romantic sentiment which pervades his earliest 
etching of Corfe Castle (the oblong print, 1878). 
The sun breaking through the clouds which still 
cling about the old towers, the trees still moist, 
sparkling in its rays, and the drenched and patient 
flock of sheep in the foreground are rendered with 
a remarkable unity of feeling. 

With his innate love for the changeful aspect of 
ethereal nature, it is hardly to be expected that the 
artist would be equally successful or unaffected in 
dealing with architecture and the unbending lines 
of stone. Still, his three plates of Corfe Castle have, 
even in this respect, considerable charm. No 
doubt there is something in these rounded and 
crumbling towers, assimilated by time to the 
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character of the curving downs at their foot, which 
responds to his less definite touch. Nevertheless, 
where decision is needed, he applies it with skill ; 
witness his most finished architectural plate, the 
Santa Maria, Merida, where the belfry betrays the 
touch of the true lover of old stone. A less am- 
bitious, but significant, study in the same field is 
his etching of the Greyhound Inn, Corfe Castle, 
which would doubtless be even better if the changes 
indicated by the artist in pencil and chinese white 
on the impression from which the reproduction is 
taken, were to be carried out. 

We have still to mention his two best plates, the 
Nine Barrow Down and the Newton Manor, which 
alone would secure Sir Charles Robinson a place 
of honour among the etchers of the last century. 
Both are early works (they date in 1872 and 1874 
respectively), but they none the less stand at the 
head of his whole achievement. The earlier of the 
two, the Mine Barrow Down (the etching to which 
I alluded as having been reproduced by THE 
Stup10), is a remarkably perfect piece of pure etching 
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in the soundest traditions of the art. The land- 
scape is simply yet significantly treated, and the 
rainstorm, seen from a height in the foreground, 
advancing in a column across the plain, is rendered 
with convincing truth. In the economical use of 
line it has a counterpart, less brilliant to be sure, in 
the Agglestone, Isle of Purbeck, where a few strokes 
crossing the brow of the hill suffice to create the 
sense of atmosphere dwelling heavily about the 
summit of the rock. 

The second, the view of the artist’s home, 
Newton Manor, possesses a certain vigour to which 
the Mine Barrow Down did not pretend. The bleak- 
ness of the storm-swept countryside, emphasised 
by the two donkeys which huddle together for 
mutual protection in the foreground, and the 
heavy clouds rolling in black masses over the 
distant hills, are admirably expressed. These two 
plates are, in fine, the work of a true master. 

The etched line, byitself, seems almost inadequate 
to cope with the subjects Sir Charles Robinson has 
chosen, and the particular ends of his art may 
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have been more effectively, or at least more easily, 
attained with the aid of work in other media, such 
as mezzotint. But he has been content with his 
limitations, and we have to thank his enterprise 
for strenuously facing problems which have seldom 
failed to daunt the etcher. If the quality of the 
result is variable, the conviction of purpose which 
has produced not a few reaily remarkable plates, 
and gives interest to each attempt, is no small 
distinction. A. M. H. 
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HE PAINTINGS OF ETTORE 
TITO. BY LUDWIG BROSCH. 


Giacomo Favretto, the actual founder 
of Venetian genre painting, had been laid in 
1887, and a remarkable troop of 
painters had risen (or imagined they had risen) on 
his shoulders. At the head of them all was a 
German painter, who in his innumerable pic- 
tures has set up the fair Venetian as an article 


his grave in 
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of commerce—made her presentable in a drawing- 
room, so to speak—putting her feet into dainty 
little slippers such as a Viennese lady or even 
Cinderella herself might envy, while her stockings 
—red, for choice—are made the most of, and are 
visible well up her calves. Her arms are bare to 
the shoulder, with a marvellous play of wrist and 
impossibly spreading fingers; her costume is, of 
course, very décolletée ; and her doll-like curly head 
I prefer to pass over in silence. In short, he 
created the Venetian beauty as a chocolate-box 
decoration. The men portrayed by this artist— 
and by many others who blindly follow him in his 
own peculiar province, neglecting dll higher art— 
figure but seldom beside the women just described, 
but are in every way their worthy mates. Add to 
this maniéré drawing and still more maniéré colour- 
ing, and you have a fair example of the art of that 
period. Bought up by all the dealers (even at the 
present day!), reproduced by every photographer, 
these spurious Venetian beauties were distributed 
all over the world, and were taken to represent— 
or rather even now unfortunately represent, especi- 


ally among French and Germans—the Venetian 
woman of the people. When one has the very 
questionable pleasure of conducting about Venice 
strangers who are not exactly connoisseurs in art, 
one always has to listen to the demand: “ But, my 
dear fellow, where are the lovely Venetian women 
that we see in pictures? Have the painters idealised 
them, or has the stock died out? Tell the truth 
now, ave there really any beautiful Venetians like 
that?” No! thank God that none exist as these 
men paint them, and that at last a painter came 
to Venice with sound eyes in a sound head, one 
who combines rich gifts of insight with a sure and 
energetic hand. Ettore Tito is this man, and he has 
no need to send in his visiting-card before him, 
being well enough known outside his Italian home. 
Tito was born in Southern Italy in 1859, at 
Castellamare di Stabia. His father, a ship’s-captain 
from Apulia, sent the boy, who early showed an 
inclination towards art, to Venice, where in his 
twelfth year he entered the Academy (then under 
the influence of the romantic school), which was 
afterwards to elect him one of its professors. 
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‘*THE ROWERS OF THE LAGOON” (in the Art Gallery, Buda-Pest) 


When Tito finished his studies at the age of 
seventeen he had to think of earning a livelihood. 
England was at that time the Eldorado, and offered 
the best market for pictures which dealers imported 
in large numbers. So he had to fight his way 
through life, until he could make himself a name 
at Italian exhibitions. Some people denied his 
possession of any talent; others encouraged the 
lad. He had not only much to learn, but also 
much to unlearn, which in art is perhaps the harder 
task, when it is a matter of bad habits that have 
become ingrain. 

At the age of twenty-five he made his mark at 
Milan with his picture, Zhe Artist’s Model. Amid 
surroundings characteristic of the City of the Doges 
a girl is walking along towards sunset, and is being 
jeered at by a group of loafers. The artist already 
showed a definite quality of form, and was little 
influenced by Favretto, rather reminding us of Van 
Haanen. He appears to be more firmly in com- 
mand of his materials, though somewhat too prone 
to the use of bitumen, in his Fishmarket at Venice, 
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which we reproduce. This picture has the famous 
Ca d’Oro in the background, and the lazily-ebbing 
waters of the Grand Canal. 

Soon after this, Tito was attracted by the new 
movement in art, of which there was as yet no 
trace in quiet Venice. He discovered anew the 
atmosphere and sunshine of Venice, which ‘had 
before been depicted with brilliant colouring indeed, 
but in a wearisome fashion, the backgrounds being 
generally glazed brown with bitumen to conceal the 
poverty of colour in the foregrounds. 

Lenbach once said: “Every man is unique. 
Everybody has something in him that no one else 
has. Everyone can do something that nobody else 
can do.” Unfortunately, the pictorial artist must 
usually first try everything thoroughly before his 
own individuality comes to the front, and many a 
painter wastes his whole life in this kind of experi- 
menting. Tito himself quite realised this; but, 


being a rapid worker, he did not lose much time 


over the process, and soon discovered that his 
strength did not lie in research, or in the resuscita- 
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tion of past ages—which he, like Favretto, had 
attempted, dressing up his models in eighteenth- 
century costumes. In A Scene on the Piazza of 
St. Mark, for example, he was daring enough 
to depict the Piazza itself entirely in shadow, 
representing it at sunset, when the last rays 
of light gild the cupolas and mosaics of the 
church. But, as I have said, he lost little time 
over this kind of thing, and soon left to others such 
living backward in the past. He tried to paint 
anything and everything that interested him, either 
in drawing, movement, or colour : mountains, lakes, 
lagoons, people, and animals. 

Tito never wearies of depicting the common 
people, and he always contrives to strike some 
new note. The human figures upon his canvas 
are really alive; nature makes them great and 
sympathetic to us, but apart from her they are 
not to be comprehended ; they are as much at 
home in her midst as a tree in the landscape, as a 
bird in its nest or in the air. Sometimes even the 


wind must pipe to his tune, and it often plays a 
prominent part in his pictures, giving the decorative 
key to the composition, as in his Jn the Wind. 

It must be observed that our artist is a much- 
travelled man. In Paris he even found himself 
looked on as chic, and the fashionable painter of 
the day. He used to come to London almost 
annually ; he worked for the “Graphic” and also 
for the American magazine “Scribner’s.” I have 
seen a chiaroscuro done by him in Covent Garden, 
Shelling Nuts, which represents some of those 
poor Irishwomen who go to work twice a week, 
and spend the rest of their time begging. Those 
pale sad faces must have made a powerful impres- 
sion upon the artist, for he has portrayed them 
in a broadly realistic fashion. He was especially 
attracted by the distinguished modern English 
school, and also by Scottish art, not to speak of 
the older masters. Honours and medals from 
different sources, and the sale of his work at picture- 
galleries, have enabled him to indulge his taste for 
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travel. ‘Tito is also one ot the few men in Italy 
who paint the nude ; indeed, as far as knowledge 
goes, he is the first in the land. Torealise this we 
have only to look at his scenes on the seashore, 
with naked figures bathing, lighted up by the 
setting sun: the shadows are put in sharp and 
strong, without being made heavy or brown, as is 
the case in the productions of those artists who 
swear by ultramarine, which, if not used with 
intelligence as by the old masters, I always look 
upon as a fons asinorum. 

Tito always paints primarily wet on wet ; as with 
all the great moderns, he paints his pictures straight 
off at one go—or at least he gives the impression of 
having done so. He deliberately uses demie-pite even 
for finishing, though certainly not always in his 
smaller pictures—and he often scratches out right 
down to the white surface. Yet in 
studying his work one always has 
the feeling that the artist has never 
worried himself, for it is all set 
down in a few magical strokes of 
the brush. In short, as regards 
science, plein air, and impressionism, 
he may be considered the first artist 
in Italy. He seeks to unite all the 
qualities of the impressionists with 
fine form, and in this he has generally 
been successful—no small achieve- 
ment. However, personally I prefer 
the often only suggested indication 
of form given by many of the im- 
pressionists, to Tito’s rather precise 
and learned deliberation. The 
gestures of the Venetian women in 
his pictures are occasionally over- 
strained, almost distorted; the 
hands, though always drawn in mas- 
terly style, sometimes recall the old 
genre school. 

In Zhe Causeway, here repro- 
duced, we have a characteristic 
Venetian milieu. It is a May day, 
and the children are betaking them 
selves early in the morning to school, 
while their mothers watch them from 
a little distance; a man with his 
back towards us is steering his boat 
down the dark-green waters of the 
canal ; white clouds float in the sky, 
and everything gives promise of a 
hot day. On another occasion the 
master takes us to an embankment 
in the neighbouring Chioggza. 
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This is a bright little picture, now at the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris. Sunlight plays on the masonry 
and on various details. ‘The brightly-illuminated 
figure of a child carrying a pitcher seems literally 
to advance out of the frame ; she wears a kilted-up 
blue dress with bright mauve lights, and her blouse 
is dull yellow. 

The sun plays an important réle in Italy, and 
every painter born in that country, or choosing to 
live there, must take up its challenge, whether he 
will or no. So it is with Tito, who, if I may be 
allowed to say so, has come off victorious in the 
fight. In Zhe Menders the sparkle and glitter of 
sunlight, the green leaves, the bright blue sky and 
sea behind the black-haired or red-haired Venetian 
women, combine to afford the artist a task which 
he has admirably fulfilled. 
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Tito has painted women in every conceivable 
attitude: bargaining, chaffing, making love. On 
the Piazza of St. Mark gives us two girls idling 
amid the thin mists of autumn: one in a red shawl, 
with tea-roses in her chestnut hair, her face—in 
three-quarter profile—touched with bronze reflected 
lights; the other in brownish-yellow drapery. 
Both girls appear to be listening to the compliments 





of some admirer not visible in the picture 

The artist has been repeatedly inspired by the 
poetry of the lagoons. In one picture a fisherman is 
sailing his boat, his hand on the tiller, his pipe in 
his mouth ; he leans against the left side of the 
boat, gazing into the distance with keen eyes. 
The water is grey-green, the sun hidden in clouds, 
the light thunderous: a broadly treated pictorial 
synthesis. In his Rowers of the Lagoon (in the 
Buda-Pesth Gallery) he tackled a difficult colour- 
problem: the perspective 
of the water’s surface, the 
rose-colour and deep blue 
of the light, are beautifully 
rendered ; the pure briny 






atmosphere seems to per- 
meate even the accessories 
of the boat; one literally 
revels in the symphony of 
colour. The yellow sail of 
a fisherman’s bark in the 
background gives a lovely 
note. 

Tito also takes many sub- 
jects from country-life. In 
The Descent, a pairof horses, 
a sorrel and a grey, are being 
guided by a girl who is hold- 
ing the pole between them. 
The moisture of the soil and 
the teeming heavy atmo- 
sphere are finely expressed. 
In another picture cows 
and goats are depicted with 
snow-mountains inthe back- 
ground, while in yet another 
he paints pack-horses, pain- 
fully toiling out their last 
days of life. He has an 
observant eye for animal 
form, and particularly for 
the movements of animals. 

I have already said that 
Tito is one of the few 
Italians who understand 


Ettore Tito 
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mention a life-size work, Zhe Wheel of Fortune, the 
conception of which recalls Burne-Jones’s picture 
of thesame name. Can Tito have seen this latter ? 
The nude figures on the upper part of the wheel are 
among the best ever executed by the Italian artist. 
In the Birth of Venus much delicate feeling is 
likewise to be descried, as in the expressive kiss of 
Venus rising above the waves in the middle section. 

Tito has been accused of being no poet, a dictum 
which to a certain extent I cannot contravene, 
though people seem to forget that in external nature 
there is also a poetry of colour. This is a poetry 
with which Tito must undoubtedly sympathise, else 
he could not possibly conjure up the spirit of 
Nature on his canvas as he does. And has he not 
often given to his heads of women a certain trait 
of lyric sadness ? 

It is related of Tito that he once said casually to 
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the nude, and must now ‘ON THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK” BY ETTORE TITO 
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HE RECENT EXHIBITION OF 
MINIATURES AT VIENNA. BY 
A. S. LEVETUS. 


A RARE treat was provided for art-lovers in 
Vienna bythe Exhibition of Miniatures recently held 
in the Palace of the Minister-President, who lent 
a grand suite of rooms for this purpose. The 
exhibition was an unusually interesting one, com- 
prising as it did nearly three thousand examples, 
many of them of exceptional beauty, painted by 
the foremost representatives of this branch of art. 
It was organised by a committee of aristocratic 
ladies, with the valuable aid of Regierungsrat 
Dr. Eduard Leisching and Dr. August Schestag, 
and was under the patronage of the Archduchess 
Maria Annunciata. The motive of the ladies was 
to gain money for purposes of charity. The 
Viennese are not boastful of their treasures, but on 
such occasions they willingly lend their most 
valuable works of art, and then one is astonished 
to find how numerous these are. 
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COUNTESS RAZUMOVSKA M. DAFFINGER 
( Figdor Collection ) 


some friends in his beau- 
tiful villa on the lovely 
banks of the Brenta, “I 
should. like to devote half 
my life to painting and the 
other half to sculpture.” As 
a matter of fact, he has made 
various essays as a sculptor. 
He exhibited a pretty little 
statuette called Zhe Source at 
the Venetian International 
Exhibition of 1901. Since 
then he has executed a medal 
in honour of his country- 
man Marconi, on which 
is represented an allegorical 
genius moving the globe of 
the world, surrounded by 
nude female figures with 
rippling masses of hair. The 
central figure is pushing at 
the globe with all his might. 
We hope and trust that 
Ettore Tito, with a like 
strenuousness, may preserve 
his powerful and energetic 
craftsmanship, and use it in 
the future to bring forth 
new creations in the service 





‘*LADY AND CHILDREN ” BY WALDMULLER 
of art. L. B. (By permission of Dr. G. Jurié von Lavandal) 
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ELIZABETH ALEXEIEVNA, 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. BY 
(By permission of Countess Festetics-Hamilton) EUGENE ISABEY 
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SIDONIE, COUNTESS POTOCKA BY M. DAFFINGER 


( Figdor Collection ) 


In addition to the miniature portraits on ivory, 
parchment, silk, paper, and copper, there were a 
number of “pictures in little” of interiors, land- 
scapes, and views of the city of Vienna, interesting 
as mementos of vanished scenes. 

There were specimens of the English, French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and Austrian (or, as we 
should prefer to say, Viennese) schools. 





COUNT FRANZ ERNST HARRACH BY M. DAFFINGER 
(By permission of Count Johann zu Harrach) 
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To illustrate miniature painting in its early stages, 
Dr. Figdor lent an ancient illuminated folio MS., 
“‘Genealogia und Beschreibung aller der Kheven- 
hiiller und Khevenhiillerin,” etc., by Georg Moss- 
hammer—a work completed about 1625 and con- 
taining no less than fifty-two miniature portraits of 
members of the Khevenhiiller family, which dates 
its patent of nobility from the fourteenth century, 
The oldest miniature in the exhibition, also lent by 
Dr. Figdor, was that of a noble lady dressed in rich 
robes, playing with a greyhound. It is by a French 
miniaturist of the sixteenth century, and is painted 
in water colours on paper. 





EMPRESS THERESE, CONSORT OF 
EMPERUR FRANCIS I. 
( Figdor Collection ) 


BY H. FUGER 


Of the seventeenth century there were many 
beautiful and rare specimens, notably of the French 
school, and in particular the portrait of AZo/dre in 
purple costume, painted on copper; Mazarin, in 
oil on copper, a particularly fine example, depicting 
the great statesman in a masterly manner ; Louis 
de Condé, Prince de Bourbon, with long wavy hair 
flowing over his shoulders, and deep lace collar. 
Dr. Gustav Jurié von Lavandal, to whom these two 
belong, also possesses some fine examples of the 
Dutch school of the seventeenth century, including 
a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, painted on wood, and 
the portrait of a young man, painted in oil on 
tortoiseshell, the only one of the kind shown. 

Another interesting series was that lent by Frau 
Theresia Mayr, who possesses many fine specimens. 
Her loan included a portrait of James 1, King of 
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( By permission of Their Imperial Highnesses 
the Archduke and Archduchess Raines ) 


LOUISE, CONSORT OF 
EMPEROR LEOPOLD II. 
H. FUGER 
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COUNTESS ANNA BY M. DAFFINGER 


HARRACH-LOBKOWITZ 
( By permission of Count Johann zu Harrach ) 


England, signed “P.V., 1609” (Paul Vansomer), 
painted in oil on lead; a portrait of a lady, on ivory, 
by Maria Cosway; a portrait of a young lady, on 
ivory, by Sir Thomas Lawrence; a vignette of a 





PRINCESS LIECHTENSTEIN BY M. 
( Figdor Collection) 


DAF FINGER 
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young lady, signed “;W. Ross, 1819” (Sir W. C. 
Ross) ; a portrait of a young lady, painted in oils 
on linen, by Hogarth; a three-quarter figure of a 
lady, signed “A. K.” (Angelica Kauffmann); a 
vignette on ivory of a lady dressed in the costume 
of the end of the eighteenth century, by Engle- 
heart; and many examples by Fiiger and other 
artists. As it is impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to give a detailed account of the exhi- 
bition, we shall therefore, after mentioning the most 
prominent contributors, whose collections should 
be taken into account by future writers on minia- 
tures, restrict our attention to the Viennese school. 





HERR VON DEGEN BY H. FUGER 


( Figdor Collection) 


Foremost among the contributors was His 
Majesty the Emperor, who graciously placed his 
own collection and that of the Imperial Family 
Trust or Fidei Commisse at the disposition of the 
committee. Amongst other prominent exhibitors 
were Count Lanckoronski, Prince Johann von und 
zu Liechtenstein, the Archduke Ferdinand Este, 
the Archduke and Archduchess Rainer, Prince and 
Princess Franz Auersperg, Dr. August Heymann, 
Friulein L. Emele, Countess Festetics-Hamilton, 
and Baron Bourgoing. 
painting in Vienna during the 
eighteenth century was a favourite occupation of 
ladies. The great Empress Maria Theresa loved 
the art and delighted in presenting her portrait “ in 
little” to her ladies of honour and distinguished 
persons. Very often she painted them herself, and 
many such, bearing her signature, are extant. The 
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young lady, signed “;W. Ross, 1819” (Sir W. C. 
Ross) ; a portrait of a young lady, painted in oils 


on linen, by Hogarth; a three-quarter figure of a 
lady, signed “A. K.” (Angelica Kauffmann); a 
vignette on ivory of a lady dressed in the costume 


of the end of the eighteenth century, by Engle- 
heart; and many examples by Fiiger and other 
artists. As it ts impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to give a detailed account of the exhi 
bition, we shall therefore, after mentioning the most 
prominent contributors, whose collections should 
be taken into account by future writers on minia- 


tures, restrict our attention to the Viennese school. 





COUNTESS ANNA BY M. |! 
HARRACH-LOBKOWITZ 
( By permission of Count Johann cu Ha» 
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HERR N DEGEN BY H. FUGER 
( Figdor Collection ) 
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Foremost among the contributors was Hi: 
Majesty the Emperor, who graciously placed his 
own collection and that of the Imperial Family 


Trust or Fidei Commisse at the disposition of the 





committee. Amongst other prominent exhibitors 
were Count Lanckoronski, Prince Johann von und 
zu Liechtenstein, the Archduke Ferdinand Este, 
the Archduke and Archduchess Rainer, Prince and 
Princess Franz Awersperg, Dr. August Heymann, 
Fraulein imele, Countess Festetics-Hamilton, 
and Baron Bourgoing 

Miniature painting in Vienna during the 
eighteenth century was a favourite occupation of 
ladies. ‘[he great Empress Maria Theresa loved 
the art and delighted in presenting her portrait “in 
little” to her ladies of honour and distinguished 


persons. Very often she painted them herself, and 
PRINCESS LIECHTENSTEIN BY M. DAI NGE 
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PRINCESS KARL PAAR, 
NEE COUNTESS CAVRIANI 
(1783-1801) 

( By permission of Count Karl Kuefstein) 


Greek cabinet in the palace of Schénbrunn, which 
she had built, is hung with miniatures done by 
three of the Archduchesses, her daughters, Maria 
Anne, Maria Christine, and Maria Antoinette. 
These must have been painted when the princesses 
were very young, for Maria Antoinette was only 
fifteen when she became Dauphiness of France. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
miniature painting on both sides of the Rhine 
received a-great impetus, and the fame of Vienna, 
both for her Imperial Academy and her Imperial 
Porcelain Works, attracted many who were filled with 
true artistic instincts. Heinrich Fiiger, born at 
Heilbronn in 1751, came to the capital from Dres- 
den in 1774. At the instance of his patron, Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, who was later transferred 
from the Court of Dresden to that of Vienna, Fiiger 
remained two years in the city, and then, having 
received a prize, went to Italy, where he remained 
some years, and returned in 1783 as Vice-director 
of the Imperial Academy, of which he after- 
wards became director. During his first stay in 
Vienna, Fiiger painted many miniatures, being 
everywhere recommended by Sir Robert Keith, 
but his best were painted after 1788. Of these a 
portrait group, now in the Berlin Gallery, and said 





BY ROBERT THEER 


to be the three Princesses Radziwill, is the 
finest. But much new light has been quite 
recently thrown on Fiiger by Ferdinand 
Laban, in an article upon him in the “ Jahr- 
buch der K. preuszischen Kunstsammlungen,” 
and in it he shows that this miniature at 
Berlin is wrongly titled ; the portraits being 
those of the daughters of Count Thun- 
Hohenstein, whose house in Vienna was the 
centre of all talent. Fliger, as the protégé of 
the English Ambassador, would have had no 
difficulty in obtaining entrance to the Count’s 
salon and in holding his position there, for 
his merits were generally acknowledged, both 
artistically and personally. The three coun- 
tesses represented are Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Andreas, Count Razumovsky, the friend 
of Beethoven, to whom the musician dedi 
cated many of his works; Countess Christine, 
who became the wife of Prince Carl von Lich- 
nowsky (she was a great pianist, and Beet- 
hoven likewise dedicated several works to her; 
her husband was also a patronof the musician) ; 
and Marie Caroline, who afterwards became 
Lady Guilford. 

In the Vienna collections there are many 





COUNT KHEVENHULLER BY J. B. ANKER 
( Figdor Collection ) 
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beautiful miniatures painted by Fiiger, far more 
Here he lived and 
painted from 1783 till 1818, a period of thirty-five 


indeed than is generally known. 
years Though many of his miniatures are unsigned, 
“In the 
Green Vaults at Dresden,” says Laban, “ there are 


they can easily be recognised by judges. 


no Fuger miniatures” ; and he adds that if any one 
wishes to study this artist’s works he must go to 
Vienna. Fiiger has been called the Vienna Cosway, 
but there are many points of difference between 
the two. The German artist was accustomed to 
paint his large pictures after the antique, and 
indeed it was as a master of this style of painting 
that he would have wished to come down to 
posterity, and not as a painter “in little.” But 
nevertheless it was as a miniaturist that he began 
his career. Fiiger was only eleven years old when 
he commenced painting miniatures, and astonished 
every one by the precocity of his talent ; but he did 
not want to be an artist, 
spite of the fact that he 
came under the influence 
of Raphael Mengs. Then 
he studied jurisprudence at 
Halle, but his leanings to- 
wards art became stronger 
than those towards the law. 
He took to painting minia- 
tures of his professors, and 
meeting with success gave 
up law for art. There are 
very many early Figers in 
various collections, his 
latest—that is, those painted 
from 1783 till 1800—are his 
best. Like Isabey he had 
too many orders, and much 
inferior work is attributed 
to him—-work in which he 
was either helped by his 
pupils or which was entirely 
done by others. 

Fiiger’s characteristicsare 
many and distinctive ; both 
in his miniatures of men 
and in those of women one 
can trace his methods 
Fiiger was always true to 
his sitter; there was no 
sacrificing of “character” to 
beauty, and he was not 
afraid of depicting ugliness 
when he met it; but he 
balanced this by bringing 


COUNT JOSEF FRIES 


out what lay beyond the outward lineaments. In 
his miniatures of men Fiiger began by outlining the 
face with a peculiar red, but as this would have 
been too hard a foundation for the gentle sex, 
he lightly and delicately touched the red with 
a transparent grey, so that the flesh tones are 
tender and soft. Among the many beautiful 
examples of Fuger’s miniature work should be 
named the portrait of the artist’s father, which 
is in the possession of Baron Bourgoing, that 
of the Archduke Leopold Alexander, and the 
Archduchess Clementine, belonging to the Emperor ; 
his own portrait, in the Imperial Academy col- 
lection; the Empress Louise, wife of the Emperor 
Leopold II., in Archduke Rainer’s collection; a 
young lady in delicate blue gown and black lace 
mantilla, in Frau Mayr’s collection ; a portrait of 
the artist’s son, holding a doll; Frau Fiiger, his 
wife, in Dr. Figdor’s collection, an extremely 
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PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY M. DAFFINGER 
( Figdor Collection) 


fine and delicate work ; a young man, probably 
Leopold II. in his youth, which is without doubt 
one of the master’s greatest achievements. The one 
of Count Josef Fries, in Count August Bellegarde’s 
collection, is so fascinating that one is haunted by it. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON BY ROCHART 
( Figdor Collection) 
326 


The Count is wearing a theatrical costume, as was 
the fashion of the day when sitting for one’s 
portrait. The costume is a soft delicate grey, the 
mantle a vivid scarlet, and the hand is wonderfully 
painted. Fiiger made much use of fotntillés, parti- 
cularly in his miniatures, for obtaining 4s valeurs 
foncées. Hence the almost transparent tones of 
the hair and gowns of his miniatures of ladies; but 
he does not make use of this method in producing 
flesh tones. 





COUNTESS GOUDENHOVE BY E. M. PETER 
( Figdor Collection ) 


The great era of miniature painting in Vienna 
was during the time of the Congress, for it brought 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Isabey, and David in its 
train. From Isabey the limners learnt much, and 
miniatures were in demand as tokens of friendship. 
Dr. Figdor possesses a fine miniature by Isabey 
of the Duke of Wellington. He painted several 
of the Czar and Czarina of Russia, which are in 
private collections in Vienna. But Fiiger, whose 
eyesight began to fail, had done with miniature 
portraiture in the year 1800, as we gather from a letter 
to his friend Schadow. His pupil Weichselbaum 
painted in the manner of his master, and it requires 
much discrimination to ‘distinguish their work. 
He became Director of the Imperial Porcelain 
Manufactory, where Daffinger, another eminent 
miniaturist, was employed. The latter entered 
the factory as apprentice when he was very young, 
but at the age of twelve was sent to the Imperial 
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‘*TWO BROTHERS” BY WALDMULLER 
Academy, where he studied under Fiiger and Mauer. 
In 1809 he left the factory, to which he had returned, 
and devoted himself entirely to miniature painting. 
He soon achieved fame, and everybody 

wished to be limned by him, He also 

found favour at the Court. Daffinger’s 
miniatures form a great contrast to Fiiger’s. 
He was a Viennese to the core, and 
always sought to give local colour to his 
portraits. But when Lawrence came to 
Vienna, Daffinger was much influenced by 
him, as can be seen by his later efforts. 
Nevertheless, his work is distinguished both 
in form and colour ; he shows independence 
in treatment and freedom in expression. 
He sought out the characteristics, and his 
miniatures are true Vienna types. Nearly 
all are in private collections or belong to 
private persons, so that it is only when 
they are brought together as in this exhi- 
bition that one can fairly judge of his 
works. Among his best miniatures are two 
of himself, one in the possession of Frau 
Mayr and the other of Dr. Heymann. 
The latter is only a pencil sketch, but is 
wonderfully true. That of the artist’s wife, 
belonging to Frau Hofrat Gomperz, is an 
exquisite little picture. The colours are 
very felicitous, a lovely contrast being 
formed by the deep red rose at her breast 
with the black gown. The loss of a beloved 
daughter caused Daffinger to relinquish 





PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


miniature painting, and from that time he employed 
his brush in reproducing the flora of the country. 
Many other miniaturists were employed in the 
Imperial porcelain factory : Claudius and Laurenz 
Herr, Schiavoni, G. Tominz, and Peter Mayr. 
They had good opportunities of selling their pro- 
ductions, being allowed not only to paint them there, 
but also to offer the miniatures for sale. Jacob 
Bodemer lived and worked in Vienna, as also Josef 
Agricola, who came from Germany to Vienna, and 
became famous for his miniatures of children. After 
Isabey left Vienna, where he had painted many 
miniatures of Napoleon’s son, Agricola took his 
place, and he too painted many miniatures of the 
Duke of Reichstidt. Among other men of note 
were J. F. Leybold, who was called from Stuttgart to 
become a professor at the Vienna Academy; and 
E. M. Peter, who when Daffinger was overwhelmed 
with work, helped him, and afterwards worked 
alone. The miniatures of the Archduke and Arch- 
duchess Rainer, painted in 1841, are beautiful 
examples of his work. He followed Daffinger in 
his methods ; sometimes he copied him entirely, 
only changing the dress or hair, or some detail or 


other. For Daffinger’s manner of painting was 


BY M. DAFFINGER 
( Lent by Dr. August Heymann) 
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Some Pen Drawings by Fred Richardson 


very much liked, and many followed in his foot- 
steps, such as Saar, Robert Theer, and others. 
Nor must one forget Waldmiiller, who painted as he 
saw, and worked independently ; who was the first 
to paint from nature, and who has not even yet 
been given his right place in the history of art. 
He has left several miniatures, which are lovely 
specimens of this art of painting, and which show 
that the artist was great “in little” as in larger 
works 

When Sir William Ross, many of whose works 
are in Frau Mayr’s collection, lay dying, he said, 
“Tt is all up with miniature painting in Vienna.” 
Kriehuber’s coloured lithographs put an end to this 
art ; and yet, curiously enough, Kriehuber himself, 
who died about thirty years ago, began his career 
as a miniaturist. Perhaps some day there may 
come a revival of this interesting art. 

A. S. LEVETUs. 





OME PEN DRAWINGS BY FRED 
RICHARDSON. 


AN important feature of modern jour- 
nalism is the increasing extent to which pictorial 
matter figures in the daily and weekly Press—a 
development which has been made possible by the 
extensive improvements which have taken place in 
the various processes of reproduction during recent 
years. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that a 
great deal of this pictorial matter is other than satis- 
factory from an artistic point of view ; and consider- 
ing the conditions under which it is produced, this is 
not surprising. Here and there, however, one meets 
with work whichstands out from the mass byitsartistic 
qualities, and there are signs that greater attention is 
being bestowed on this department of journalism. 

This appears to be especially the case in the 
United States, where journalism seems to have 
reached a higher degree of 
organisation than elsewhere. 
Recognising the import- 
ance of illustration, the 
heads of some of the lead- 
ing journals there have, 
with their characteristic 
enterprise, developed this 
feature of their papers to 
such an extent that special 
staffs of artists are employed 
to assist them in this direc- 
tion. As interesting ex- 
amples of the work that is 
being done under a régime 
such as this, we here repro- 
duce, by courtesy of the 
““Chicago Daily News” 
Company, some pen draw- 
ings selected from a long 
series contributed by Mr. 
Fred Richardson to the 
Saturday edition of that 
journal, Mr. Richardson 
was for several years chief 
of the artistic department 
of that journal. On joining 
the staff he was given the 
chance of raising the quality 
of newspaper illustration 
above the level of the usual 
hurried work, and the ex- 
amples we give show that he 





COUNTESS KAROLYI-KAUNITZ BY E. M. PETER (AFTER DAFFINGER) has successfully accom- 


(By permission of Freifrau Almérie von Levetzow) plished this object. 
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‘‘THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER GOETH 

TO HER FIRST HALLOWE’EN PARTY.” 
( By permission of the FROM THE PEN DRAWING BY FRED 
** Chicago Daily News” Company ) RICHARDSON 
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‘*‘WHEN SCHOOL BEGAN AS WE 
REMEMBERED.” FROM THE PEN ( By permission of the 
DRAWING BY FRED RICHARDSON ** Chicago Daily News” Company) 
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‘* HIGH TIMES ON THE DESPLAINES ” 
( By permission of the FROM THE PEN DRAWING BY FRED 
** Chicago Daily News” Comtany ) RICHARDSON 





























‘““THE PROPERTY ROOM OF A CLEVER 
CARTOONIST.” FROM THE PEN DRAW- ( By permission of the 
ING BY FRED RICHARDSON ‘“* Chicago Daily News” Company ) 

















ONDERGLAZE PAINTED PLAQUE BY WILLIAM 


HE CERAMIC WORK OF THE 
BURSLEM ART SCHOOL. BY 
E. N. SCOTT. ; 

IN a previous article the writer explained the 
manner in which the educational authorities at 
Burslem had co-ordinated and correlated the 
various grades of art education given 
in the town, and had succeeded in 
unifying the instruction given in the 
elementary schools, in the evening 
continuation classes, and in the art 
school. That system is gradually being 
improved. The elementary schools are 
being made more and more preparatory 
to the higher branches of instruction, 
the importance of nature study is being 
emphasised, and the most approved 
methods of instruction are being 
adopted. The object of this article, 
however, is to deal solely with the 
work of the Burslem School of Art; 
but in so doing one must again acknow- 
ledge the advantage that it gains by a 
system which avoids misdirected and 
duplicated instruction, and which pre- 
pares the student of one school for the 
education he will receive in the next. 

The school, under the direction of 
Mr. Stanley Thorogood, A.R.C.A., as 
headmaster, and Mr. T. J. Jones, 


Ceramic Work of the Burslem Art School 


A.R.C.A., as second master, has adopted 
a curriculum which has for its chief aim 
the training of craftsmen on the soundest 
artistic principles, and the consequent 
improvement of the ceramic industry of 
the district. It is therefore gratifying to 
learn that, largely through the generosity 
of a late townsman, its scope and opera- 
tions will shortly be extended and im- 
proved, a new, commodious, and well- 
equipped school being now in course of 
erection. An important section of the 
work of the Burslem School, however, 
has for its object the provision of a sound 
general art education, instruction being 
given in the various grades of drawing, 
painting, modelling, and designing, and 
a particularly strong feature of the work 
being the life drawing. It will be gene- 
rally acknowledged that good draughts- 
manship is the foundation of all successful 


GRACE art work, and life drawing being the 


highest form, this work is continually en- 
couraged and with marked success, as is demon- 
strated by the results in the Board of Education 
examinations and in the National Competition. 

It is, however, the technical side of the school 
work—the designing and executing of ceramics— 
which here chiefly claims attention, for the import- 
ance of such work can hardly be over-estimated. 
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RAISED LINE TILES 


We are living in times when the claims or scien- 
tific and artistic education as applied to industry 
must be recognised, for if we are to maintain our 
commercial supremacy, science and art must be 
united with industry in a greater degree than 
hitherto. In regard to the production of pottery 
this is being appreciated more and more, for 
scientifically skilful potters and artistically trained 
designers are gradually being sought after. 
Considering the interest which attaches to the 
ceramic departmentof artistic craftsmanship, some 
description of the school’s method of designing 
and producing a few specimens of pottery may be 
here justified. THe Stupio critic of the last 
National Competition of Schools of Art regretted 
“that the excellent practice of carrying out adesign 
to its issue in material, and showing something 
(at least) of all its stages, from sketch to final 
execution, has not been encouraged as fully as it 
should,” but it may here be pointed out that fre- 
quently this is impracticable in the designing and 
executing of pottery. Until recently, the Board or 


Education required students to submit both the 
design on paper and the design in actual material, 
but the adoption by the Board of more practical 
views has resulted in their relaxing this regulation, 
because when a design worked out in material has 
been submitted, the so-called working drawing has 
frequently been made, merely to satisfy the Board’s 
requirements. In decorating pieces of useful 
pottery, for instance, the design is almost invariably 
worked out on the article it is proposed to decorate. 
The form and contour of the article to be enriched 
are the first considerations of the designer, and this 
being so, he can the more readily make the design 
appropriate and practical by sketching it on the 
surface to be decorated. 

Taking a plate as an example of useful pottery, 
it may be explained that the student works out his 
design upon it, using for the purpose a pigment 
which will entirely disappear when the plate is fired, 
and repeating the unit, if necessary, by the process 
known as pouncing. The decorative idea having 
thus been worked out on the plate, it is executed 
in one of the various processes. So numerous are 
these that it would be impossible to detail them in 
a short article of this description, but one of the 
simplest is that of decorating on the glaze. When 
adopting that method, the student simply paints 
over the design—already sketched out—in specially 
prepared potters’ colours and sends the plate to be 
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fired at a local pottery. Certain other processes 
give richer and choicer decorations, but being both 
expensive and technical are only possible to 
students possessing a considerable knowledge o1 
ceramic technique. . 

Exquisite results are obtainable by the use of 
gold paste and sheen, perhaps enriched by touches 
of enamel, but such decorations require highly 
skilful handling and several firings, so 
that the difficulty of production and the 
risk of successful completion are greatly 
increased. Examples of well-designed 
pottery are here illustrated, some of them 
being produced by elaborate and difficult 
processes. The real beauty of the deco- 
ration and the enrichment supplied - by 
the tasteful use of colour and the judicious 
application of gold are, however, hardly 
suggested in photographic reproductions. 

The production of decorative tiles is 
a matter of which little is known outside 
the pottery districts of the country, and 
some explanation of the methods adopted 
may not be out of place, especially as 
the Burslem School has made a reputa- 
tion for itself in the matter of tile designs. 
In the manufactories, tiles are as a rule 
machine-made by pressing clay dust into 
the form required ; but it is gratifying to 
observe that the hand-made tile is now 
in greater demand by the better class of 


architects, who realise that the more 
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artistic production is that which bears 
the individuality of the craftsman, as 
must necessarily be the case with the 
article made by hand. The quality 
distinguishable in hand-wrought metal, 
as compared with the mechanically 
accurate machine-worked metal, finds 
its counterpart in the hand-made tile 
as compared with the machine-pressed 
tile. It is of course impossible to touch 
upon all the possible processes, but the 
methods adopted at the Burslem School 
in designing and executing three kinds 
of tiles may be described. 

Underglaze painted tiles afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for artistic expres- 
sion. The student having, in this case, 
worked out his design on paper, transfers 
the drawing to tiles in the biscuit state 
—that is, when they have been fired 
and not glazed. Upon these he draws 
out his design in underglaze colours, 
which are then “hardened on” in the kiln. The 
tiles are afterwards dipped in glaze and fired, the 
process being then complete. 

Modelled tiles of course comprise a large class 
and in producing these the usual method adopted 
by the student is as follows. Without making any 
paper design, he works out his idea in clay and 
then makes moulds in plaster of the unit of his 
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design. From these the tiles are pressed in clay, 
as many impressions being taken as are necessary 
to effectively display the design. The “green” or 
clay tiles are then fired, treated with majolica 
glazes, and then fired again. If one colour is 
desired they are dipped in the glaze of 
the requisite colour; if several colours 
are required they are filled in by hand. 
Probably one of the most popular pro- 
cesses of tile decoration is that known 
as raised line, which can be produced 
by several means. The commercial pro- 
duct is generally made in the press 
with box and die, but the hand-made 
article is also in considerable demand 
by those who appreciate its greater 
beauty. The student usually incises his 
design upon plaster bats, and from these 
as many tiles can be pressed by hand as 
are necessary for the completion of the 
design, these of course being made in 
clay. Then follow the same processes 
as are adopted with modelled tiles— 
biscuit firing, majolica glazing, and glost 
firing. The student occasionally adopts 
another means of producing raised line 
tiles, but unless he has had experience in 
the process it is an impossible one. In 
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this case he takes tiles either in the “ green” or 
biscuit state, traces his design upon them, and then 
produces the raised line by means of slip, which 
is projected on to the tile with a syringe-like appli- 
ance, known as the “squeegee.” Particularly 
pleasing are the effects obtainable with the raised- 
line tile, the line taking the same part as the cloison 
in enamels, and separating the coloured glazes one 
from the other. The line provides considerable 
decorative possibilities and allows of effective 
colour massing. 

The tile designs produced by the school are 
particularly commendable, and such works as these 
must undoubtedly have a beneficial influence upon 
the commercial product, especially as many of them 
have been purchased by local manufacturers. 
At Burslem the importance of the study of 
historic ornament is emphasised, and during the 
last few years, designs of considerable originality 
and merit, carried out in the spirit of historic styles, 
have been produced. Some of these are included 
in the illustrations. 

In the execution of modelled pottery, which is a 
highly technical and lengthy process, the article is 
first modelled in clay, any portion of the decoration 
which requires repetition being sprigged. This 
consists of making a mould of the decoration, taking 
from it impressions in clay, and transferring them 
to the model. The sprigging process has an almost 
historic interest, inasmuch as Wedgwood utilised it 
for producing the modelled decoration of his jasper 
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ware. The method was adopted by him 
not only because of its utility and practi- 
cability, but also because of the delicate 
and chaste effect obtained by the coloured 
body of the ware being suggested through 
the slightly translucent decoration. Re- 
verting to the production of modelled 
pottery, it should be explained that the 
article having been designed in clay, an 
elaborate set of moulds are made, and 
from these the actual piece of ware is 
either pressed or cast, being afterwards 
fired and glazed. 

Faience or large architectural ceramics 
present numerous difficulties. Generally, 
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the student models the work in the special clay 
necessary for the purpose, fires it, and then glazes it 
—a process which on the surface appears simple 
enough. The difficulties and disappointments are 
however many, for if he has insufficiently dried the 
clay before firing, or allowed air-holes to remain in 
it, the fire will assuredly shatter his work, and the 
labour—perhaps of months—will be gone in a 
moment. Faience designs are repeated by means 
of moulds made from the original clay model. 
Even from this cursory explanation of the 
methods of designing and executing pottery, it will 
be seen how many are the difficulties to be en- 
countered—difficulties which could not be overcome 
but for the fact that the majority of the students 
are daily engaged in the ceramic industry and 


of the Burslem 
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consequently become acquainted with the technical 
side of the work. In designing, the student has 
to keep in mind the nature of his medium, and in 
executing he has constantly to overcome technical 
obstacles which may entirely mar his work. He 
must allow for the vagaries ot pottery firing, cal- 
culate such matters as contraction, and remember 
the alteration which occurs in colour as the result 
of firing. By unifying the work of designing and 
executing, the best and most practical results are 
obtained, for the appropriateness of the design and 
the possibilities and limitations or the medium 


can only be judged by making the designing and 
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CUP AND SAUCER 
BY ERNEST WAINWRIGHT 


studies is very encourag- 
ing, and may be accounted 
for by the fact that the 
work is made attractive 
and interesting, that but 
little restraint is imposed 
on the students, who re- 
cognise a sound artistic 
training as essential to 
their success. In the last 
few years much has been 
done in this country to 
make our art education 
real and practical, but it 
is still far behind that 
imparted in the art and 
crafts schools of the Con- 
tinent; and I fear that 
little can be done to make 
our art schools as useful 
as they should be to the 
industries of the country, 
until manufacturers realise 
that art - school training 
must of necessity form 
part of the craftsman’s ap 
prenticeship, and until 
they understand the in- 
timate relationship of art 
to manufacture. 
E. N. S. 
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execution one 
and the same 
process. 

Considering 
that at the 
Burslem School 
the majority of 
the studentsare 
only able to 
devote their 
evenings to the 
work, the re- 
sults are most 
gratifying. 

The enthusi- 
asm with which 
the students 
pursue their 





HOUSE AT PANGBOURNE: 


OME RECENT DESIGNS IN 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


WE give here views of various residential 
houses at Pangbourne, Oxon, and Northwood, 
Harrow, and Great Stanmore, Middlesex, for the 
design of which Mr. Arnold Mitchell is respon- 
sible, and of some proposed cottages near Market 
Drayton from the designs of Mr. Sidney Castle. 

The house at Pangbourne is built of red brick, 
with bright-red tile-hung walls and dark tile roofs. 
The house has been added to more than once ; 
hence its rambling picturesque exterior. For the 
billiard-room bay, of which a view is given by 
itself, Ham Hill stone and tiles of local manu- 
facture have been used. The house at Northwood 
is constructed of brick and tile, with white plaster 


frieze. It contains four sitting-rrooms and seven 
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ARNOLD MITCHELL, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN OF ‘* WOODSIDE,” GREAT STANMORE 


bedrooms, and is economical in plan and, therefore, 
in cost. The one-story annexe is the billiard-room. 
The house at Harrow is in white plaster, with 
dark-red tiles for the roof, the bays being of white 
stone. ‘ Woodside,” Great Stanmore, of which the 
ground and first-floor plans are given, is a small 
house of red brick, with tile-hung upper story. 

Mr. Castle’s proposed cottages near Market 
Drayton are suggested to be faced with soft red 
bricks in uneven tints, and the roofs are to be 
covered with red sand-faced tiles at an angle of 
50 degs. The ridges and hips would be formed 
up of half-round ridge tiles in uneven lengths and 
the valleys in shaped tiles curving into roof so that 
there is no definite angle revealed. The diapers 
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PROPOSED COTTAGES NEAR MARKET DRAYTON 








ARNOLD MITCHELL, ARCHITECT 


between the windowsare formed by three courses 
of roofing tiles taking the place of a stretcher in 
the brickwork bond. The woodwork would be of 
deal, and where showing externally would be 
painted white, and the details kept very simple 
with a view to economy. The fixed lights would 
be glazed direct to frames, and iron casements used 
to opening lights with good broad leads in the 
glazing. The front doors are quite simple, and fitted 
with brass Norfolk latches. All the outside iron- 
work is to be painted green. The gutters are half- 
round, and are supported by broad iron eaves 
brackets. The flooring tothe kitchens, bathrooms, 
and offices is to be 12 inches by 12 inches red quarry 
tiles. It is proposed to make the foreground to 
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these cottages open, with one main gate leading to 
the five paths approaching the entrance doors, with 
no divisional fences, so as to retain a quiet peaceful 
effect in the general appearance. The drawing 
reproduced was exhibited at the Academy last 
summer. 


ECHNICAL HINTS FROM THE 
DRAWINGS OF PAST MASTERS 
OF PAINTING.—III. SIR PETER 
LELY. 


In the admirable portrait-study in pastels by Sir 
Peter Lely, a facsimile reproduction of which is 
here given, the artist has carried out his drawing 
in somewhat greater detail than in the sketch by 
him recently reproduced in these pages. The 
method of reproduction is, however, the same in 
both drawings. The “key-note” is in black 
chalk, a few colours being added to enhance the 
general effect. No attempt has been made, as 
is too often the case in 
modern pastel work, to 
imitate the effect obtainable 
by oil or water-colours 
The crayon line is retained 
because it is the simple and 
legitimate outcome of the 
medium employed, and in 
this fact lies the chief 
charm of the work from the 
artist’s point of view. After 
a careful examination of the 
original drawing it would 
appear that the details in 
black chalk were first com- 
pleted and the tone values 
thus obtained, the colour 
composition being after- 
wards added. In the 
original a dark stain, pro- 
bably caused by water, 
disfigures the left side of 
the drawing. This defect 
has, of course, not been 
imitated in our print. There 
are other signs of wear in 
the original, from which it 
may be surmised that the 
drawing when it left the 
artist’s hand was somewhat 
more defined and brilliant 
in colour than it at present 
appears. 
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( From our own Correspondents ) 

ON DON.—Following the attention which 
is now being devoted by artists generally 
to the interior decoration of churches, 
Mr. E. Reginald Frampton has com- 

pleted much work in this direction marked by 
a thorough knowledge of suitable church designing 
and by sympathy with the significance which is 
attached to church work generally, if it is to raise 
itself to be worthy of the purpose. We reproduce 
two designs in various stages of completion for 
churches which Mr. Frampton has_ recently 
decorated. Mr. Frampton completes his wall 
paintings himself from the beginning, being most 
careful in preparing and grounding the wall. In 
carrying his work out he uses a very carefully 
selected palette, and paints in as direct and 
simple a method as possible. Above all he 
is careful never to lose sight of the scence in 
the mixing of his pigments. When his wall 
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CHURCH DECORATION BY E. REGINALD FRAMPTON 


paintings are finished he 
paints over them a good 
protection. 

Of the designs which we 
give, one was made for the 
decoration of the spandrels 
and clerestory walls of 
Holy Trinity Church, Bess 
borough Gardens, S.W., 
and the other design is 


for the north transept of St. 





Michael’s Church, Rushall, 
as a memorial to the late 
Sir George Mellish. In 
this design the two Arch 
angels Michael and Gabriel, 
distinguished by their 
emblems, the sword and 
scales and the lily, stand 
by the Tree of Knowledge, 
the roots of which dis- 
appear in the barren, stony 
ground. This forms but 
a piece of a huge triptych, 
the two wings being formed 
by the east walls of the 
north and south transepts, 
and the central panel by 
the fine space over the 
chancel arch. These three 
walls are being treated by 
Mr. Frampton in sections, : ; a 
each serving to illustrate cuain, Geamees, aplecpniines i al ar 
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the office and work deputed to angels. The 
whole scheme when finished will be one of the 
largest wall paintings in England. 


Apart from his designs for decoration, Mr. 
Frampton has done much interesting work both 
as a landscape and figure painter. We take this 
opportunity of reproducing one of his pictures, 
entitled Zmily: The Kentish Tale. At the 
termination of his studentship Mr. Frampton made 
much study of the great wall paintings of the 
Continent. It is interesting to note that as a boy 
he was a contemporary with Aubrey Beardsley at 
the Brighton Grammar School. 


The Committee of the International Society are 
greatly to be congratulated upon their choice of 
M. Rodin to carry out the proposed Whistler 
Memorial for Chelsea. We believe that they will 
to a large extent be guided by the distinguished 
Sculptor in deciding the character which the 
memorial shall take. Should it take the form of 
a statue, there need be no fear of the unique 
individuality which will be remembered as that of 
the late Mr. Whistler’s not meeting with sympa- 
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thetic and distinguished interpretation from the 
sculptor of Balzac. 

Mr. A. Ludovici’s art grafts the serious manage- 
ment of tone, the inspired search for colour, which 
it was Whistler’s concern to teach, on to a lighter, 
gayer stem—that of his own artistic individuality. 
He has a taste for that particular kind of beauty 
which is to be met in the life of the highways ot 
London, in the park during the season, and at the 
The picturesqueness which women 
carry into that life, with their subconscious instinct 
towards beauty, does not escape him, and the 
painted carriages, the restless horses, their move- 
ment and glitter, form the inspiration of many of 
his pictures. His art has other sides; there are 
other problems with which he has wrestled, but the 
reproductions which we give were selected from a 
recent exhibition of the painter’s work, mostly 
devoted to studies of this side of life. Mr. 
Ludovici has always adhered strictly to the 
principle that the artist makes his subject, and he 
has proved that London lends itself, by its 
mysterious tones of grey and its subtle skies, to 
all kinds of colour combinations. In whatever 
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medium he is working his pleasure lies in inter- 
pretation for its own sake, and not so much in 
carrying out a subject. His delight is in his 
medium as a means of representing vibration of 
light, the juxtaposition of colour, and the mystery 
of tone. Mr. Ludovici first attracted attention in 
the advance-guard of English painters who declined 
to sacrifice principles they considered essential in 
art to academic or popular prejudice. A sup- 
porter of the late Mr. Whistler in the latter’s daring 
innovations at “Suffolk Street,” he was closely 
associated with that painter during his lifetime, and 
since its formation under Mr. Whistler’s presi- 
dency he has remained upon the council of the 
International Society of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Engravers. 


The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours was as interesting as 
usual from the fact that its characteristic feature 
is an openness to all methods. Sir E. A. Waterlow, 
R.A., Professor Le Gros, Messrs. R. Anning 
Bell, James Paterson, Robert Little, Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., H. S. Tate, A.R.A., R. Thorne- 
Waite, D. Y. Cameron, J. R. Weguelin, Mathew 
Hale, Miss C. Montalba, and Mrs. Allingham 
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are amongst the names of those who annually 
create the high standard of the Society’s Exhi- 
bitions. From more recent members the work of 
Messrs. Arthur Rackham, Walter Bayes, Herbert 
Alexander, Miss E. Fortescue-Brickdale, and Miss 
Mildred Butler stood out. Clever drawings were 
exhibited by Mr. E. J. Sullivan. 

The Society of Portrait Painters’ Exhibition at 
the New Gallery could be considered as repre 
sentative as any that has been held by the Society. 
A few portraits by Corot, Millet, and Daubigny, 
lent by the executors of the late Mr. Staats Forbes, 
added to the interest of the exhibition. In addi 
tion two paintings, respectively by Carriere and 
Mancini, lent by Madame Marchesi, and some 
hitherto unexhibited works by the late A. Stuart- 
Wortley and Robert Brough were shown. There 
was also a girl’s head by Whistler, and a head 
drawn by Lenbach. Besides the distinguished 
portrait by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., notable 
contributions were the works of Mr. George 
Henry and Mr. William Orpen. In the former 
painter’s portraits of women, a sympathy is be 
trayed in the presentment of his subject, which is 
indefinable and has been rare enough since the 
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eighteenth century. Mr. Orpen’s portraits, and 
his little interior picture, in which the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham is seated in her room, may be 
considered as works displaying a quite indi- 


vidual talent. The works of Messrs. C. H. 
Shannon, G. Sauter, E. A. Walton, John 
Lavery, J. J. Shannon, Maurice Griffenhagen, 


W. Rothenstein, Nevin du Mont, Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., H. de T. Glazebrook, and MM. Jacques 
Blanche and A. Besnard set a high standard. 
Any reference to the exhibition should include a 
notice of portraits by Messrs. W. G. Von Glehn, 
Harrington Mann, H. Harris Brown, John Bowie, 
Hugh G. Riviére, Richard Jack, A. Hayward, and 
H. M. Livens. Mention should be made of many 
others did space permit. In the Central Hall, 
which was devoted to the sculpture of four con- 
tributors, viz., Messrs. Gilbert Bayes, 
Bertram Mackennal, E. Roscoe 
Mullins, and F. M. Taubman, the 
work of Mr. Bayes was full of 
the extraordinary vitality that we 
expect in it. Mr. Taubman was 
seen at his best in work of such 
feeling as the small group called 
“Love’s Derelicts.” The work both 
of Mr. Bertram Mackennal and 
Mr. Roscoe Mullins was of excep- 
tional interest. 
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The exhibition of water-colours 
and etchings by Mr. Alfred East, 
A.R.A., at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
could not be other than one of the 
most interesting exhibitions of the 
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autumn. This revelation of one side 
only of his art was very conclusive 
of the painter’s pre-eminence. The 
display of so much resourcefulness 
to whom 


water-colour painting has not been 


in water-colours in one 


everything, confronted us in a fresh 
manner with the same qualities of 
virility and charm through which 
has come Mr. East’s fame as a land- 
scape oil-painter. 


Mr. H. B. Brabazon’s exhibitions 
of water-colours are always a source 
of great interest to artistic 
world. ‘This sincere and delicate 
impressionist is always changeable 
and agreeably variable in his 
work, Whilst his method and his 
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manner of seeing things do not change, he casts 
about for so many different effects to translate that 
his work always seems to possess an extraordinary 
sense of the movement of life. It seems to have 
the energy to meet every challenge thrown out by 
nature. Among the pictures by Mr. Brabazon 
lately on view at the Goupil Gallery were some 
particularly interesting studies after the old masters. 
In these the artist shares with us the impression 
great art has left with him. By the study of a 
head after Rembrandt, and his studies after 
Turner, and such original paintings (to name but 
few) as Rainy Weather, Lucerne; Oaklands, 
Sussex ; Late Autumn, Ashburnham, we are made 
aware how rich a harvest falls to his sensitive 
genius, both from the field of art and from the 
beauty of nature. 
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We reproduce some 
designs from the second 
Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts held in the Lyceum 
Club. Following closely 
on the first Exhibition 
there was, as might be ex 
pected, perhaps, not such 
an inrush of fresh work, 
but a high standard is 
maintained in the work 
accepted for exhibition. 
Mrs. Cecil Dale, Mrs. 
Hadaway, Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills, and Miss Wadsworth 
contributed excellent 
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jewellery work, Designs by 
Miss Dick and Miss E, C. 
Woodward also call for 
mention. Good workman- 


~ 
pion 


BY MISS A, PATTINSON : " 
ship, as well as design, was 


in evidence in this class of 


Mr. Charles Conder’s Exhibition which closed work. One of the best things in the Exhibition 
this month at the Leicester Gallery contained was a well-designed and executed book-binding for 
oil paintings, silk panels, and a few fans. A_ the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam by Miss Alice 
sense of colour, beautiful and strange, and con- Pattinson (here reproduced), The book-bindings 


trolled by a fine imagina- 
tion, was in evidence every- 
where. Mons. Jacques E. 
Blanche’s pictures at the 
same gallery made the ex- 
hibition one of singular 
attractiveness. The oppor- 
tunity thus given of 
appreciating the vitality of 
M. Blanche’s art and his 
many supreme qualities as 
a painter was very welcome. 
Such paintings as Bérénice, 
Glittering No. 2, Fairy 
Tales, and the portrait of 
Dowager Lady Colthurst, 
were exceptionally fine, as 
also were many of the 
painter’s flower pieces. Of 
particular interest was 
his portrait of Audrey 
Beardsley. There were also 
exhibited at the gallery 
some sketches of high ex- 
cellence, both in colour 
and treatment, by Mrs. 
Edmund Davis. 
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HAIR ORNAMENT BY MRS, CECIL DALE 


and wood carving of Miss Muriel Moller were of 
the high quality that we now look for in her work. 
Miss Ruby Levick and Miss E. M. Rope both 
contributed some interesting decorative modelling. 
There was quite a large exhibit of the vivacious 
and clever pen-drawings of Miss Edith Farmiloe, 
and they added greatly to the attractiveness of the 
Exhibition. Miss Mabel Royds showed some 








JEWELLERY IN 
SILVER AND OPALS 
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BY MISS WADSWORTH 


excellent drawings. The needlework exhibited 
by Miss Annie Garnett, Miss Charlotte Brown, 
Miss Ruth Cross, and Mrs. Reynolds Stephens 
set a high standard in this department. We 
reproduce a design of exceptional merit by 
Miss Adela Clarke, and a very skilful piece of 
needlework by Miss W. Freeman. The pen- 
drawing by Miss D. Carleton Smyth, which 
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** PAPILLONS ” BY MISS D. CARLETON SMYTH 


we include with our illustrations, was exhibited 
in the first exhibition, and was mentioned in 
our notice of the same. A permanent Exhibition 
of members’ work has now been established in 
the Lyceum Club, in which the exhibits will 
be frequently changed to give place for 
new work. 


Mr. Nelson Dawson’s exhibition of jewellery, 
enamel, and metal-work in November and 
December at the Goupil Gallery Annexe 
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arrived at results at once beautiful and 
dignified. 


Mrs. Bernard M. Jenkin, Miss Mabel 
J. Young, Mr. W. J. Neatby, and Mr. 
Reginald Waud together held an exhibi 
tion of painting and sculpture at the 
Modern Gallery in November. ‘The sculp 
ture of Mrs. Jenkin and the work of 
Mr. Neatby were of especial interest. 
Both Mr. Waud’s portraits and Miss 
Young’s paintings were of much promise. 

Mr. William Nicholson exhibited at the 
Stafford Gallery a series of drawings of the 
Oxford colleges. Oxford has long awaited 
such sympathetic treatment, and this in 
spite of the fact that the city has been 
drawn and re-drawn. Mr. Nicholson’s 
work gives us a fresh Oxford, which is yet 
the old Oxford, the spirit of which is so 
seldom captured. The crumbling walls 





CARVED OAK PULPI'1 DESIGN BY C. D, ERRINGTON : : ’ 
IN LUCKER CHURCH CARVING BY R. HEDLEY AND and darkened windows, associated with a 
LUCKER WOOD-CARVING CLASS romantic and traditional scholarship, are 


sympathetically rendered in Mr. Nichol 
included many fine pieces of work. Aiming always  son’s individual technique. 
at useful design and employing restraint in execu- -— 
tion in every department of his work, Mr. Dawson So much has been claimed for Mr. Augustus John 








RUSKIN POTTERY (See Birmingham Studio-Talk) BY E. HOWSON TAYLOR 
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that more than ordinary interest was attached 
to his drawings exhibited, with Mr. William 
Orpen’s, at the recently-opened Chenil Gallery, 
Chelsea. This exhibition should prove that 
too much has not been claimed for Mr. John 
when he is at his best. Often he parades his 
courage at the expense of his art, courting ugliness 
whereby to prove his hatred of the merely pretty. 
He shows, however, that he keeps his sense of 
beauty in the presence of ugliness, and, indeed, 
deliberately retains the ugliness to show us its 
relationship to beauty. Drawing always with an 
impulse for actual life, no momentary transition in 
the pose of his figures escapes him. He suggests 
just those elusive, but partly-expressed, gestures 
which arrest the presence of life 


In the quite remarkable beauty of such a 
drawing as Zhe Convalescent, Mr. John showed 
to what heights his art can ascend ; but his best 
instincts seemed violated over and over again in 
the sordidness of others, and with a trivial Victorian 
convention. Mr. Orpen’s work was scholarly 
and precise in the extreme, and exhibited 
much insight into character and know- 
ledge of facial expression. While his 
drawings are not quite of the brilliant 
order of Mr. John’s, they indicate that 
they are the work of an artist of unusual 
powers. 


EWCASTLE -ON - TYNE. 

In 1899 a wood-carving class 

was started in the little 

hamlet of Lucker, with the 

object of providing recreative employ- 
ment for the villagers in the winter 
In course of time sufficient 





evenings. 
progress was made for the class to be 
entrusted with the carving of oak choir- 
stalls for the village church, and the 
results were considered so satisfactory 
that the class was commissioned to 
execute the carving of the oak pulpit 
shown on the preceding page, with the 
exception of the three figures of saints, 
which were done by Mr. Ralph Hedley, 
of Newcastle. The design is by Mr. C. 
S. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle. 


IRMINGHAM.—We have on 
more than one occasion re- 
ferred in these pages to the 
great progress made by Mr. 
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Howson Taylor in his manufacture of ornamental 
pottery. Some examples we have recently seen 
are, in our opinion, of surpassing excellence in all 
the varied processes connected with the potting, 
glazing, and firing of the ware. Mr. Howson 
Taylor’s work now bears favourable comparison 
with that of any other European or American 
maker of ornamental glazed ware. 


ARIS.—One of the chief attractions of the 
Autumn Salon this year was the retrc- 
spective exhibition of a selection of the 
works of Ingres and Manet—two artists 

in appearance most diverse, but in reality united by 
a common conscientiousness, a common love of 
their art. The conjunction of these masters was 
a particularly happy thought, by reason of the 
preponderating influence they exercised. There 
could be nothing more beneficial in an exhibition 
such as this, where one sees plenty of young and 
hesitating ability, than the sight of these two talents, 
each so personal and of such powerful individuality. 
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**LE CONCERT AUX TUILERIES SOUS LE SECOND EMPIRE” 


However well-known the work of Ingres may be, 
there is always something fresh to learn from him. 
True, the artist is represented in the Louvre by 
several admirable morceaux, such as the Portrait 
de Bertin and the Odalisgque Couchée, but the 
number of his canvases are still to be 
seen in the gallery at Montauban; and those who 
do not know the little musée of the artist’s native 


greatest 


town have now had the opportunity of admiring 
the series of eight studies for the Bain Ture, 
together with the picture itself, lent by Prince de 
Broglie. ” 


The justly astonishing thing about this essentially 
classical artist is that one finds him at times full 
of extraordinary vigour and dash. His study for 
the Head of Homer shows an energy worthy of the 
hand of Michael Angelo. His little picture, too, 
Raphael and /a Fornarina, is in strange contrast 
with the artist’s well-known manner. ‘This painting, 
diminutive as it is, has all the warmth of a 
Delacroix, and is almost as daring as the little 
Bonington treated similar 


canvases in which 


subjects. 


The several sketches for the famous portrait of 
Bertin are highly interesting, too, for they show us 
how assiduously Ingres strove to extract character 


BY E. MANET 


and life from his model. The artist is indeed 
admirable in these precious, life laden drawings ; 
one wishes there were more of them. Also, in 
addition to these single portraits, one would have 
liked to see some of his groups, a certain number 
of which are known ; for in these the art of Ingres 


reveals itself in all its subtlety. 


Most of the works of Manet collected here have 
already been exhibited, yet one sees them again 
with pleasure ; each succeeding year indeed seems 
to add to the beauty and the richness of his 
painting. So clear, so calmly handled are dll 
these works, that one is astonished to remember 
the storm of criticism which greeted them at a 
save Duret, Zola, and sundry friends 
this beautiful 


time wher. 
—none understood and admired 
painting. 

These works were grouped with much taste by 
Théodore Duret, the art critic, who, as is well 
known, was a friend of Manet and his eloquent 
M. Duret showed us several notable 
borrowed from the 
Rosenberg, 
To this 


biographer. 
by the 
Rouart, Durand-Ruel, 
Chéramy and Denis Cochin collections. 
latter belongs the famous Lxécution de Maximilien, 
one of the most terrible and most tragic of his 
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works. Another version of this subject was lent by 
M. Vollard. 


Where can one see a portrait more admirable 
in its depth than that of Emile Zola in his study, 
a work with which the portrait of Ava Gonzales 
stands comparison for the fulness of its colour? 
The Concert aux Tuileries also demands our 
study, both as a priceless document on society in 
1860 and for the grand quality of its execution. 


The pastels in this room formed one of its most 
fascinating corners. Indeed, the great artist handled 
this medium with a savour and a charm all his 
own. His portraits of Mme. Guillemet and Mme. 
Zola and his emme dans un Tub stand as models 
of this class of work. 


Another very attractive feature of this autumn 
salon was the curious display of Japanese land- 
scapes, brought together by the initiative of M. 
André Germain and M. Pierre Roche, the authors 
of these works being two Tokio painters, Yokoyama- 
Taikan and Hishida-Shuinso. These delightful 
visions of Japanese nature enchant one by their novel 
forms and their marvellous harmonies of colour. 


A real delight to the eye is the second Salon ot 
Engraving in Colours which is being held at Georges 
Petit’s Gallery, still under the presidency of Raffaelli, 
wno is truly the restorer of engraving in colours. 
The majority of the exhibitors show themselves to 
be growing more and more masters of method and 
technique, and the result is a collection of little 
works of delightful freshness. 

Both in landscape and in figure genuine talent 
proclaims itself. M. de Touche is a worthy 
descendant of the feintres galants of the eighteenth 
century. M. Balestrier exhibits a large work, 
Le Crépuscule des Dieux (Siegfried borne across the 
forests towards the Rhine), which is one of the 
most notable things in this little Salon. MM. 
Bompard, Chabanian and Meunier interpret, now 
delicately, now with fougue, intimate bits of Venice, 
and M. Boutet de Monvel shows a distinction 
which reminds one of Nicholson, while stil) 
striking a note of his own. 

Charles Cottet, too, devotes himself to engraving 
in colour, and therein remains the vigorous colourist 
we know so well. Other landscapists, too, are 
MM. Dagnaux, Dauphin (Scenes of Toulon) 
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**MEAT MARKET IN MIDDLEBURG ” (See Berlin Studio-Talk) 


Delatre,, Delpy, Henri Jourdain (Versailles), and 
Lecreux (Lake of Geneva). M. de Latenay and 
M. la Touche are as delicately poetical as ever. 
The light engravings done by this last-named artist 
for the vecuet/, by Albert Samain called Aux flancs 
du vase, must enchant even the most captious by 
their grace. 

Muller will captivate everyone by his warm land- 
scapes and his lovely female study, Ze Chapeau 
Rose ; while Osterlind—that wizard of the Spanish 
dance—Madame Anna Osterlind, with her poetic 
visions of Versailles, Pierre Roche, Fritz Thaulow, 
Villon and Pierre Waidmann complete this brilliant 
company. The whole display has been a great 
attraction to the art-lover. 


Madame Marcotte has held in the same Gallery 


BY HANS HERRMANN 


an exhibition of the flowers she treats in so personal 
a fashion. The charm of the hot-house has never 
had a more perfect interpreter. q 


A new society of water-colourists has been 
formed, and its opening display at Georges Petit’s 
enabled one to study sundry able works little known 
in Paris, such as that of Von Bartels, whose large 
picture Za Houle is full of striking effects ; that of 
M. Zezzos, an Italian whose colouring shows great 
vigour, and that of M. Maurice Hagemans, whose 
Le Long du Chenal is a beautiful vision of nature. 
The talented organiser of this charming exhibition, 
M. Maurice Guillemet, was anxious that the best 
of our French water-colourists should take part 
therein, and the broad method of Osterlind, Détroy 
(sparkling scenes from Cannes), Suréda, Delestre, 
and Prunier is indeed restful after the customary 
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BENNEWITZ VON LOEFEN 


( By permission of Herr J. 7. Weber) 


feebleness of the medium. 


Finally, it is a real 


pleasure to record the presence here of M. Camille 


Bourget, the great artist 
who is so rarely represented 
in the public galleries. 

The State has just pur- 
chased from the Salon 
d’Automne the beautiful 
pastel by M. Gropeano, 
now reproduced on page 
358. H. F. 


ER LIN.— The 

Grosse Kunst- 
Ausstellung, re- 

cently held in 

Berlin, was confined to 
works by German artists, the 
Committee having refrained 
from inviting foreigners to 
exhibit. Taking the show 
as a whole, it may be said 
that while the paintings 
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were fairly good all 
round, the sculpture, 
with a few exceptions, 
was below the usual 
standard. The black- 
and-white work was ex- 


cellent. A number of 
small rooms were al- 
lotted to certain artists, 
some of whom sent as 
many as thirty works. 
Considerable  dissatis- 
faction was caused in 
consequence, for 
amongst the large num- 
ber of rejections, want 
of space was given as a 
reason for many. 





The artists favoured 
with special rooms 
included Hans Herr- 
mann, W. Hamacher, 
Julius Jacob, Gustav 
Kampmann, A. Volk- 


mann, Franz Skarbina. 
A room was also de- 


voted to Rudolph von 
Alt, who died shortly 
before the Exhibition 


was opened, at the age of ninety. Thirty-six of his 
water-colours were on view, representing exterior 
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and interior architecture and landscapes, one of 
them dating as far back as 1835, while the most 
recent was the A/tes Gasthaus, St. Agatha (1903). 
His earliest works show a maturity in his art which 
is surprising, and those of the octogenarian give 
no trace of diminution in power or artistic merit. 


Hans Herrmann’s forty exhibits gave a general 
idea of his art from 1874 to the present time. 
This giant in technique and 
colour makes a speciality of 
Dutch scenes, each painting 
being a little masterpiece in 
colour and atmospheric 
effects. One of his most 
realistic paintings is Zhe 
Meat Marketin Middelbure, 
reproduced on page 361. 

Julius Jacob’s collective 
exhibit comprised a series of 
water-colours and gouaches 
of Old Berlin, in which he 
shows his fine understanding 
for architectural treasures 
hidden in 
corners of a city, each pic 
Seventy 
been 


out-of-the-way 


ture being a gem. 
of this series 
purchased by the State for 
the Berlin National Gallery. 
M. Hamacher’s collection, 


have 
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though small, was an inte- 
resting one, and fascinated 
by its charm of method and 
colour technique. Besides 
paintings, G. Kampmann 
sent a number of drawings, 
pen-and-ink sketches, and 
original lithographs. Asa 
painter he is a faithful inter- 
preter of nature; but it is 
his lithographic work that 
has made him famous. 


Franz Skarbina’s collec- 
tive exhibit was an exten- 
sive one. Varied as this 
artist is in his subjects, he 
isalsoin histechnique, being 
equally good in oils, water- 
colours and pastels. The 
following are a few of the 
most interesting paintings 
exhibited: Xing Frederick at Sanssouci Palace ; 
Street Life in Berlin, and Jn the Garden ; the water- 
colour Zhe Pleasure Garden, Potsdam, and the 
pastel, Zhe Storm. 


BY KARL KAPPSTEIN 


Arthur Volkmann, painter and sculptor, whose 
excellent portrait busts have earned him a deserved 
reputation, sent an interesting collection, as far as 
the plastic work is concerned, but as a painter he 
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is not seen to such advantage. His sculpture, 
which is occasionally tinted, is inspired by ancient 
Greek art. 

Frederick Kallmorgen contributed five paintings, 
each showing his old predilection for depicting scenes 
taken from the harbour and street life of Hamburg. 


Hermann Prell exhibited a series of cartoons 
for the decoration of the walls of the Dresden 
Albertinum, and forty water-colours. His aptitude 
for filling large spaces with fantastic forms full of life 
resulted in his early becoming a painter of frescoes. 
The wall paintings in the Berlin Architektenhaus 
and those in the Throne Room of the Palazza Cassa- 
relle in Rome, the official residence of the German 
Ambassador, are among his earlier works. This 
latter work was entrusted to Prell by the German 
Emperor, who wished to 
show Italian artists what 
a modern German artist 
could do. 

The Dresden Associa- 
tion, ‘‘ Elba,” sent a collec- 
tion of the works of its 
members, amongst which 
those of August Wilckins 
were especially noteworthy. 
Of the works contributed 
bythe Munich Artists’ Asso- 
ciation, a figure subject, 
The Visit, by Ferdinand 
Bredt, called for notice on 
account of that refinement 
of colour which distin- 
guishes his work. Carl 
Seiler, who sent two works, 
is almostentirely self-taught, 
and is best known for his 
vivid renderings of inci- 
dents from life during the 
Franco-German campaign, 
in which he took part. 
Several of these have been 
purchased for the Pina- 
kothek in Munich. 


Fritz Kaulbach’s presen- 
tation of the Spanish dancer 
Guerrero, in a décolleté 
dress, was interesting as an 
example of the artist’s apti- 
tude for showing to advan- 
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The 
Hans Bohrdt con- 


tage the attractions of beautiful women. 
accomplished water-colourist 
tributed several marine scenes. A winter land- 
scape, Jn the Isar Valley, by Andersen, with its 
fine tone and fascinating harmony, is perhaps one 
of his best productions. Carl Koechling shows 
thoughtful execution in his Fishermen behind the 
Mill, a pretty rustic scene; and Adolph Oberlarder, 
painter and draughtsman, contributed a couple of 
fantastic subjects. Oberlarder is inexhaustible in 
his subjects, which are pervaded with that irre- 
sistible humour which makes him one of the first 
of Germany’s comic illustrators. The Spanish 
Dancer, by Kiesel, is another of that painter’s 
triumphs, particularly in the technique of drapery. 


Of the exhibits sent by the Munich group of 
artists, Schuster-Woldau’s Sonnette was one of the 
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STUDY ( See Innsbruck Studio-Talk) 


best. On the Sands of Sylt, 
by Oscar Frenzel (repro- 
duced on page 360), is in his 
best style, and betrays the 
influence of histwo teachers, 
the animal painter Mey 
heim and Bracht. As a 
true and earnest interpreter 
of nature Frenzel ranks 
high, and he also shows 
considerable understanding 
for atmospheric qualities. 
Amongst the black-and 
white work William Unger’s 
etchings were a prominent 
feature. As an exponent 
of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Rubens and other old 


masters, he occupies a 


“ 
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BY THOM RISS 


leading place, and he is 
also prolific in original 
subjects. 


An excellent pastel por 
trait of the pianist Z//a 


Jonas (see page 362) 


proves that Carl Bennewitz 
von Loefen, Jr., is as good 
in portraiture as in those 
humorous genre scenes for 
which he is famous. 


As regards the depart 
ment of applied art there 
was not a great deal worthy 
of particular notice. The 
needlework pictures by 
Jessie Hoesel constituted an 
interesting and novel feature 
of this section. A. H. 


Although Germany was 
not represented at the Liége 
Exhibition by so numerous 
a collection of works as 
might have been wished, 
the engravingsof Kappstein 
and Langhammer, both 
Berlin men, provided a 
real revelation. The 
engravings in colour dis- 
played by these artists 
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were indeed a rest to the eyes, so fresh and delicate 
were they, and so much more attractive than most 
of the pictures decorating the cyma. What charms 
one most in these little works is their great variety 
of inspiration and of subject. The flamingo, and 
other birds of the most cha/oyant plumage, provide 
them with marvellous colour schemes, in which 
it seems to me they have obtained absolutely 
unique effects. In certain landscapes, which have 
kinship with those of Boecklin—the house with 
the cypresses, for example—they approach an 
entirely different style, and handle it with equal 
brio. Langhammer’s skies are particularly fasci- 
nating; they have that softness and that depth 
which hitherto had not been realised save in oils. 
Thus there is nothing surprising in the great and 
legitimate success which rewarded these two 
excellent engravers at Liége. H. F. 


NNSBRUCK. — The 
exhibition held here 
last summer by the 
Society of ‘T'yrolese 

Artists was a very interest- 
ing one. For the first time 
an opportunity was given 
of seeing collectively what 
they could produce and the 
trend of their work. The 
artistic nature is inborn in 
the natives of the Tyrol, 
both in the North and in 
the South; yet their art, 
differing, as it does, from 
that of other nations, also 
differs individually. 


This exhibition was, with 
few exceptions, confined 
entirely to pictures, and 
these in their turn to land- 
scapes and genre paintings. 
Among theexhibitors Thom 
Riss of Meran deserves a 
foremost place. In_ his 
picture from the Story of 
the Dwarf King there is a 
subtle glow which seems to 
touch all with a warm bright 
light, revealing the flesh 
tones in all their freshness. 
In his sketches of Tyrolean 
peasants the artist shows 


but beauty of type, for which the Tyrolese are 
famous. 


B. Waltl sent several pictures of peasants, 
among them some of old men, which are very 
representative. Beim Heurigen is a very striking 
portrait of a native of Kitzbihl, near Innsbruck, 
wearing an old Tyrolean costume. ‘The expression 
of the old weather-beaten face is very fine. In his 
Stanserthaler the artist gives us another type, both 
in face and costume, for each district has its 
own particular dress. Here we have, instead 
of the well-to-do peasant, one who has seen 
hard times. The nap has worn away from 
his clothing; all speaks of laborious and sorrow- 
ful days; but the face has been chastened— 
he is still happy in his lot. The Tyrolese have 
few wants. 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 


Thom Walchs in his Weckerei showed us a young 
Tyrolean man and girl, peasants garbed in their 
finest costumes ; the man has evidently been declar- 
ing his love and is about to kiss the maiden whom 
he has just clasped in his arms, she turning half- 
teasingly away. The colouring of this picture is 
very bright, for the Tyrolese love gay colours. 
The girl is beautiful, with long golden hair 
plaited in rich coils ; the man’s face too is full of 
manly beauty. In his est- Xafelle this artist 
treats of a vastly different theme, for the chapel 
before us is a thing to be avoided or passed 
by with shuddering and hurrying steps, breathing 
not of the beauty of death but of its horrors. 

Alfons Siber sent many works mostly treating 
of the mountain scenes which surround him. In 
the Sk:-Runner, a pastel, he gives us lavender-blues 
on the mountains with the deep snowy tints of the 
plateau ; in the distance we see the lights of a 
town. In another of his pastels a ski-runner has 
been overtaken by a snow-storm, a grey misty 
cloud hides the mountains behind, and seems to 





envelop the sportsman. In 
his snow pictures the atmo- 
sphere is rarefied, the tones 
good and the lines very 
fine. This artist also ex- 
hibited designs for stained 
destined for the 
Aussig, which 


glass 
church in 
show that in religious sub- 
jects he also possesses power 
and imagination. 





Karl Jordan’s water- 
colour with coloured chalks, 
Die Missetaterin, filled us 
with beautiful 
slender woman 


pity; a 
with fine 
features delicately deline- 
ated stands before us ; she 
has been stripped naked 
for punishmen:, her hands 
are bound behind, a rope 
is slung round her neck, the 
executioner, an old man, 
holds the end of it, and is 
pitilessly dragging her to 
the place of punishment. 
The expression of his face 


shows brutal joy in the 

oo work he has in hand. 
Standing apart are the on- 

lookers. But it is the finely-drawn figure of the 


woman to which we are attracted, and on which 
the artist seems to have concentrated his whole 
thought. All the other figures are subsidiary, and 
serve only to emphasize the beautiful form of the 
woman. 

Albert Reibmayr’s Adieu is full of 
A Tyrolese soldier is kneeling at the grave of his 
parents, bidding them good-bye. Outside the gates 
the regiment is marching on ; he feels it is time to 
The tones are green in 


feeling. 


depart, and slowly rises. 
green, the perspective good, while the yellow tints 
of the morning light seem to break through all. 
In Ploughing the artist again shows his delight in 
describing the morning lights. Hans Weber showed 
some fine and effective lithographs, as also some 
placards for the new Stubtaibahn built by the 
Siidbahn, and which was opened last summer. 
These are really both decorative and beautiful, and 
describe the glorious scenery along the route. Leo 
Putz, the well-known artist of “ Jugend,” the illus- 
trated Munich paper, who is a Tyrolese, in his 
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‘*L’HEUKE DU SALUT AU BEGUINAGE DE GAND” 


triptych of the Schnee-wittchen (Little Snow White) 
gives a tender illustration of the well-known fairy 


The centre picture shows the dwarf at the 
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bier of ‘ Snow White,” his 
face full of sorrow, and yet 
with a certain drollness that 
even his grief cannot con- 
ceal; on either panel the 
wicked step-mother is repre- 
sented. The colouring and 
drawing are very good and 
finely thought out. 


There are many other 
artists worthy of mention, 
among them HugoSchramm 
for his water-colours, Ernst 
Payer for his animal studies 
and landscapes, Hugo 
Grimm, Alex Koester, Ber- 
nard Rice, and August 
Pezzey, whose promising 
young life was cut short 
during the recent student 
riots in Innsbruck. This 


year there will be another and more representa- 
tive exhibition and it will be held under more 


favourable conditions. 


A. S. L. 
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** VECLUSE’ 





IEGE.—The Exhibition at Liége, like all 
similar World Fairs, devoted a palatial 
building to modern art, wherein were 
accommodated the different schools of 

contemporary painting; but these were unfortu- 
nately very insufficiently represented. Some diffi- 
culty would, indeed, be experienced in founding a 
judgment as to German painting upon the small 
number of works shown here, though among them 
were some fine examples by 
Lenbach and Leibl, and 
some admirable engravings 
by Kappstein and Lang- 
hammer (see Berlin Studio 
Talk). In theSpanish room 
works by the real artists 
of that country, by Zuloaga 
and Rusifol, were abso- 
lutely lacking ; and finally 
the very important English 
school was not represented 
at all. 

On the other hand, 
three countries — Belgium, 
France, and the United 
States— made a good show. 
The Belgian Exhibition 
was very complete, includ- 
ing artists of quite the 
highest order. First of all 
there was Claus (A¢co/te du 
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‘*LA RECOLTE DU LIN” 


Lin), a poet inspired by 
love of the Flemish soil ; 
then Baertsoen, with his 
Chalands sous la Neige, and 
the Petite Place Flamainde, 
works that had been seen 
before, but to which time 
only gives an added charm ; 
Gilsoul, with an excellent 
effect of sunset at Bruges ; 
Henry Verstraete, with a 
large and very beautiful 
view of Zeeland ; and Wil- 
laert, with his Zc/use, a 
dazzling vision of water and 
shipping. The painters of 
the picturesque Flemish 
towns formed another com- 
pact group: Hermanus with 
his snow-scenes; Sys (Za 
BY F. WILLAERT Maison du Passeur) ; Caro- 
lus Trémerie (Béguinage) ; 
Apol (boats at the quay); Opsomer (large and 
forceful views of houses); Middeleer ; then in land- 
scape Courtens, and Marcette with seascapes : these 
are some of the names which deserve a high place 
in the memory. There is no fear of forgetting 
Fernand Khnopff, that very refined artist, with his 
distinction of thought and poetry of form; nor 
M. Rassenfosse and his excellent drawings of 
figure subjects. 





BY E. CLAUS 
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‘LE ROLWEG A BRUGES” 


The arrangement of the French section merited 
interested attention in the first place, each room 
having been decorated by one particular artist. 
Lalique had treated the flora of France in a golden 
brocade upon a grey fabric; Mlle. Delasalle the 
garders of France; Mile. Dufau the orchards of 
France ; Adler the manufactures of France ; Wéry 
the mountains of France ; and Lepére the shores 
and the rivers of France. In this agreeable setting 
French painting was represented in its principal 
aspects and its various schools. The flower of the 
impressionist school was represented there: Claude 
Monet (with two widely differing landscapes), 
Renoir, Guillaumin, and even the lamented Sisley. 
Another vanished master, the great Fantin, was 
recalled by a fine portrait ; and among the masters 
of the French school we must by turn do homage 
in their various domains to Besnard, Harpignies, 
and Raffaelli—so justly appreciated in Belgium. 
The entire group of the Société Nouvelle were also 
present. Collet, Ménard, and Simon exposed to 
our view their diverse and individual visions of 
vehement realism and seductive idealism. And 
here again were Le Sidaner, whose signature was 
seen on one of the best pictures in the Exhibition ; 
Dauchez, painter of the Breton /andes ; Morisset, 
with his sympathetic views of interiors; Henri 
Martin, Edouard Saglio, Ullmann, Labouche, and 
the two Griveaus. 





The section of the United States was also most 
attractive and complete. The achievements of the 
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American colony in Paris, 
from such elders as Stewart 
down to the youngest like 
Gibson, with Walter Gay 
and Vail between, was dis- 
played once more with 
great success. H. F. 


REVIEWS 
AND NOTICES. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
Pre - Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. By W. HoLman 
Hunt. (London: Mac- 
millan). Two Volumes. 
£2 2s. net.—In spite of all 
that has already been 
written on the subject of 
Pre - Raphaelitism, which 
BY T. MIDDELEER has indeed perhaps been 

rather obscured than eluci- 
dated by much of the criticism lavished upon it, 
there is no doubt that the final word remained 
to be spoken. That word has now, however, 
been said in the deeply interesting autobio- 
graphy of the one artist still living who 
can speak with real authority; for, as he 
himself says, “his evidence is not derived from 
outside suggestions bent to suit a theory, but 
drawn from the records of his own memory, con- 
firmed by the testimony left to him in the works 
of the active members of his circle.” The book 
is, however, far more than a faithful record of the 
motives that actuated the whole group of Pre- 
Raphaelites, it is an enthralling narrative of a life 
of strenuous effort, inspired from the first by a high 
ideal to which the author’s allegiance has never 
for a moment faltered, in spite of constant dis- 
appointments, and a long struggle against poverty, 
misunderstanding, and many other hampering 
deterrents to success. Very vivid is the picture 
given by Mr. Hunt of the early days of the Brother- 
hood which was expected to achieve such great 
results, and in his eloquent pages Millais, Rossetti, 
and many another kindred spirit live again in all 
the eager enthusiasm of youth, when each was as 
zealous for the success of his comrades as for his 
own. Not even in the “ Life and Letters of Sir 
John Millais,” edited by his son, is so true a 
portrait given of the wonderful boy, who from the 
age of fifteen carried all before him, as is called up 
by the elder artist’s descriptions of his visits to that 
boy’s home, and of his conversations with the adoring 
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parents who gave up everything to their beloved 
“Johnnie,” wept when he insisted on shutting 
them out of his studio, and were broken-hearted 
at the hostile criticism of his Christ in the House 
of His Parents. Sadly Holman Hunt contrasts 
their enthusiasm with the opposition he himself 
met with from his father, though he generously 
recognises the superior talents of the universal 
favourite. Of Rossetti, too, when he was Hunt’s 
pupil, many a significant incident is told that gives 
a hint of the fatal weakness which later marred his 
brilliant career, and the veterans Etty, Egg, and 
Mulready, the over-appreciated Collinson, the 
brilliant Charles Collins and Walter Deverill, the 
gifted Woolner, with many others whose fame is 
already forgotten, play their part in influencing the 
lives of those who were to succeed them in the 
favour of the public. Deeply interesting, and full of 
almost tragic pathos, is the story of Hunt’s own 
later career, when he had definitely chosen his 
own line—that of interpreting Christianity in art, 
and realising in their own environment the Biblical 
scenes he depicted. Choosing by preference the 
most sublime and difficult themes, such as had 
tested to the uttermost the powers of the greatest 
masters of Italy’s golden age, the ambitious painter 
spent many years in Palestine, overcoming by un- 
wearied perseverance the prejudice of the Jews, 
who were at first most unwilling to pose for a 
Christian painter, and often working for weeks 
alone in the desert, as when he painted the famous 
Scapegoat, that aroused such hostile criticism, and 
@ propos of which he tells an amusing story. The 
closing chapters of Mr. Hunt’s book deal with the 
tendencies of the art of the present day, to which, 
especially to Impressionism, he is decidedly hostile. 
Probably few of his readers, at this late day, will 
fully endorse his opinions, but his utterances will 
no doubt be read with the deference due to the 
long experience and great achievements of so 
accomplished a veteran. 

The Furniture of Windsor Castle. By Guy 
Francis LakinGc, M.V.O., F.S.A., Keeper of the 
King’s Armoury. Published by command of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. (London: Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.) £5 55. net.—In preparing this 
deeply interesting and richly illustrated account of 
the most beautiful and typical examples of the 
furniture in Windsor Castle—a worthy com- 
panion of that on the armour from the same 
pen—the scholarly editor has wisely adopted the 
historical method ; for, as he explains, the various 
articles described are distributed throughout the 
palace, so that they cannot be considered in their 


numbered sequence. Mr. Laking greatly regrets 
that he cannot start with the House of Tudor, but 
unfortunately the King owns no furniture that 
belonged to that epoch, whilst the royal possessions 
prior to it were of too legendary a character to 
admit of their classification. It is, however, possible 
with the aid of the Inventory of the contents of 
Windsor Castle drawn up in 1547 and preserved 
in the British Museum, a copy of which is given in 
one of the appendices in the present volume, to 
obtain a very exact idea of what those contents 
were, and to form a picture of the actual environ- 
ment of Edward VI. during his visits to Windsor. 
The first reign that is really represented is that of 
Charles I., and it is with it that Mr. Laking begins 
his actual descriptions of furniture, which he pre- 
faces with an introduction summing up succinctly 
the evolution of the various styles and fashions of 
the Stuart and succeeding periods. He then pro- 
ceeds to deal exhaustively with English and Con- 
tinental furniture dating from about 1640 to 1700, 
winding up with the most recent acquisitions of 
importance, so that his book covers a very wide 
extent of ground and is thoroughly up-todate. It 
is, moreover, far more than a mere catalogue 
raisonné ; for the history of each piece of furniture 
is given—the account, for instance, of one famous 
ebony cabinet occupying four of the large quarto 
pages—whilst each detail of a decoration is fully 
explained and, where possible, traced to its origin. 
The section dealing with the furniture made in 
England by English workmen during the second 
half of the eighteenth and early years of the nine- 
teenth century, is especially interesting, for it brings 
into strong relief the great influence exercised over 
native cabinet-makers by their French neighbours. 
Mr. Laking dwells much upon the debt the English 
people owe to George IV.’s fine appreciation of. 
French furniture, for nearly all the best examples of 
it at Windsor were purchased by him ; adding that, 
although he did not escape the somewhat para- 
lysing influences of his time, he was fortunate in 
acquiring many objects of such great artistic and 
intrinsic value that the money he expended on 
them represents but a fraction of their present 
value. William IV.’s unfortunate love for so- 
called restoration is also noticed; the reasons 
are given why the taste for enriched furniture 
lay dormant during much of the Victorian period ; 
and Mr. Laking pays a just tribute to King 
Edward's personal assistance in what may be called 
the posing of the specimens of furniture chosen 
for reproduction, their arrangement amid suit- 
able surroundings having been personally super- 
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intended by him, with the aid of a carefully chosen 
body of experts. The result is indeed eminently 
satisfactory, and the photogravures are admirable, 
giving an excellent general idea of each subject, 
yet bringing out well all the exquisite details of 
decoration. Specially good are those of an English 
and a French Guéridon, both of the end of the seven- 
teenth century; a Commode by J. H. Riesener, 
early Louis XVI. ; a French Secrétaire of the same 
time, of unknown authorship ; an eighteenth-cen- 
tury English Bookcase, by J. Mayhew; and a 
Sedan Chair made for Queen Charlotte. 

The Story of the Tweed. By Sir HERBERT 
MAxwELL, Bart. With Illustrations by D. Y. 
Cameron, A.R.S.A., R.W.S. (London: James 
Nisbet.) £5 5s. net.—Although, as the author of 
this fascinating monograph on Scotland’s noblest 
river remarks, the landscape through which it 
passes has suffered greatly by the intrusion of many 
unlovely products of civilisation, such as railways, 
barbed-wire fences, and telegraph poles, it still 
retains a greater glamour of romance than any 
other part of the United Kingdom. From its 
source in the exquisitely situated Tweeds-Well, to 
the so-called Berwick Bounds won by the English 
at so terrible a cost, it is associated at almost every 
turn with some pathetic or gruesome tradition that 
has been embodied in ballad, song, or story. To 
select, from the overwhelming mass of material at 
his disposal, the more important and significant of 
these traditions ; to sift in them the true from the 
false, and to weld into one consecutive narrative 
the proved, the possible, and the probable, required 
no little judgment and literary skill ; but, as is well 
known, Sir Herbert Maxwell combines the gift of 
eloquent expression with profound historical and 
antiquarian lore. In his accomplished hands, the 
Tweed—to whom, by the way, he gives the 
feminine gender—is made to hold her own 
throughout her long career, her tributaries being 
accorded their true subordinate place, and before 
many pages of her chequered story have been read 
even the most cold-blooded reader cannot fail to 
feel something of the affection for her which 
animates her biographer. Each chapter indeed 
seems to be more full of absorbing interest than the 
last. That on Ettrick and Yarrow, for instance, 
is so enthralling, that it is difficult to pass from it to 
give the mind to Abbotsford and Melrose, with 
their thronging memories of the Red Douglas, 
Robert the Bruce, and the Magician of the North. 
Yet Sir Herbert’s account of war-worn Jedburgh, the 
road to which has been soaked again and again with 
the blood of Scotch and English, excels its prede- 
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cessors in its vivid realisation of the past; whilst 
the story of Berwick-on-Tweed brings the long 
record to a fitting close, and seems almost to 
justify the quaint legend that when the devil 
showed all the kingdoms of the world to our 
Lord, he put his thumb upon the picturesque 
stronghold, so greatly did he long to keep it for him- 
self. Unfortunately the drawings of Mr. Cameron, 
accomplished painter and etcher though he be, are 
by no means equal to the text they supplement. 
With few exceptions they are all marred by the 
undue heaviness of the dark portions, giving 
them an almost lurid appearance, and in many 
cases the values are not correctly interpreted. In 
the Zi/don Hills, for instance, the total absence of 
shadows makes it impossible to say whether the 
background is, or is not, covered with snow, and 
whether the foreground is intended for a coal-field 
and river, or a meadow and a road; whilst in the 
Jedburgh Abbey, otherwise a beautiful drawing, the 
reflections are not truly rendered, several objects, 
notably the white wall, not appearing in the water 
at all. On the other hand, the orham has some- 
thing of the feeling of Turner, and the Zzweeds- 
Mouth is a most poetic rendering of a very fine 
subject. Had all the illustrations been up to the 
level of these two, the value of the book, great as 
it already is, would have been largely increased. 
Jvories. By ALFRED MASKELL. (London 
Methuen.) 25s. net.—Reflecting, as they do ina 
very marked degree, the gradual advance of the 
human race in the power of appreciating and repro- 
ducing beauty of form, carved ivories occupy an 
exceptional position in the history of civilisation, as 
well as of art, a fact that is fully recognised in the 
scholarly monograph on them just added to this 
useful ‘Connoisseur’s Library.” Mr. Maskell, who 
has evidently a very thorough grip of his fascinating 
subject, prefaces his careful examination of a large 
number of examples of typical work with a brief 
summary of the history of ivory carving. After 
briefly noticing the crude attempts of the cave- 
dwellers of Europe at the delineation of animals on 
bone or ivory, he passes in able review Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Classic, Byzantine, and Occidental carv- 
ings, etc., explaining in every case the use to which 
the various objects described were put. The 
interest of the narrative, in which there is not a 
single dull page, culminates in the richly illustrated 
chapters on religiousand secular art in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, during which 
were produced an extraordinary number of master- 
pieces that are still the delight of all who are able 
to appreciate the exquisite beauty of their design 
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and workmanship. Amongst religious works singled 
out for special admiration are the fine thirteenth- 
century Descent from the Cross, in the Louvre, the 
fourteenth-century open-work panels of the Passion 
at South Kensington, both French, and the four- 
teenth-century diptych of English origin in the 
same collection, in which the story of the Resur- 
rection is graphically told in a number of tiny 
compartments. Among the secular compositions 
the wonderful Runic casket in the British Museum, 
and various Italian and French caskets with scenes 
from romantic literature, are dwelt on with great 
enthusiasm. 

A History of Architectural Development. By 
F. M. Simpson. (London: Vol. I. 
12s. 6d. net.—The aim of this new and important 


Longmans. ) 


work is, says its author, to trace the development 
of architecture through the planning, construction, 
materials, and principles of design of the buildings 
described, and to try to indicate the broad lessons 
that may be learned from them. “No one practis- 
ing architecture,” he adds, “ however able he may 
be, can afford to ignore these lessons;” nor, he 
might have said, can the layman who aspires to 
understand the buildings of the past, and to recog- 
nise their intimate connection with the secular, 
domestic, and religious life of the people for whom 
they were erected. Mr. Simpson also points out 
that the connection between countries and the 
influence they mutually exercised also requires con- 
sideration, otherwise the links binding them 
together will remain hidden ; and he has therefore 
devoted a considerable space to the analysis of 
those links, so that his work is a reflection of the 
interdependence of the various Oriental monarchies 
whose architecture is described in it. From the 
exhaustive consideration of Egyptian work the 
writer passes on to consider the evolution of the 
Greek styles, bringing his narrative, every section 
of which is richly illustrated, down to the second 
Byzantine period. Not the least valuable feature 
of a book that, when complete, will be a perfect 
encyclopedia of information, is the table in the 
Appendix of the superficial areas of typical build- 
ings with the percentages of their voids and solids. 

The Italian Lakes. Painted by Etta Du-Cane. 
Described by RicHarp Bacot. (London: A. & C 
Black.) 20s. net.—Long residence in Italy has 
given to Mr. Bagot thorough familiarity with the 
political situation as well as with the scenery, the 
inhabitants and the customs of that beautiful but 
troubled land. As a result his book contains much 
valuable and interesting information, but the 
pleasure of reading it is somewhat marred by the 





uncalled-for apologetic tone adopted throughout, 
and the ever-recurrent use of the personal pro- 
noun. Moreover, the excuse offered in the Preface 
for the omission of the Lago di Garda, the Lago di 
Varese and other famous lakes is scarcely a valid 
one, for in a volume bearing the ambitious title of 
“The Italian Lakes,” they certainly ought to have 
been included. The numerous water-colour draw- 
ings by Miss Du-Cane, of which Mr. Bagot’s text 
is really only the supplement, are many of them 
charming, though they are rather pretty than 
beautiful and have missed the grandeur which is 
one of the chief characteristics of Italian subjects. 
Their point of view is always well chosen and they 
are thoroughly decorative, but their colouring is 
commonplace, and though this may be the fault of 
the reproductions, the reds always clash painfully 
with the rest of the colour-scheme. Among the 
best are: Evening: Lago di Como, ll Pinto di 
Bellagio and the Entrance to the Villa Arconats. 
The Greek Painters Art. By IRENE WEIR. 
(New York and London: Grim & Co.) 12s. 6d. net. 
—In spite of the number of books on Greek art 
which have recently been published, this new 
will 


volume no doubt be welcomed by many 


students. Architecture, sculpture and pottery have 
already been exhaustively dealt with elsewhere, but 
the equally interesting subject of painting has been 
comparatively neglected. The reason is, of course, 
the paucity of relics of pictorial art, but so far 
as they go they are of the utmost value as 
revealing, to quote Irene Weir's own words, 
“glimpses of that world of colour to which ancient 
Greek writers refer in terms of high praise.” The 
purpose of her book, she adds, is to bring the 
reader in touch with the Greek painter of old in a 
simple and direct manner. Once in that enchanted 
land he can wander about it at will, and he cannot 
do better than take this unpretending but. most 
interesting little volume as his guide. 

Tennyson. Illustrated by ELEANOR FORTESCUE 
BRICKDALE. (London : George Bell & Sons.) 75. 6d. 
net.—It may justly be claimed for the charming 
Endymion Series that it is the best illustrated 
edition of the British poets that has yet appeared, 
and the new volume certainly shows no falling 
off in attraction. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on having secured the services 
of Miss Brickdale, for she has shown herself 
thoroughly in touch with her theme and 
fully worthy to rank with her predecessors, W. 
Heath Robinson, Alfred Garth Jones, Robert 
Anning Bell and Byam Shaw. With the last-named 
she has been, from the first, in close sympathy, 
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carrying on, as he has done, the traditions of Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelism, and her work betrays the 
strong influence he has exercised over the develop- 
ment of her style. For all that, however, her 
drawings are essentially original, full of imagination 
and individual character. Some few of those in 
the Tennyson, indeed, notably the St Agnes Eve 
and none, suffer in general effect from the very 
exuberance of the invention displayed in their 
decorative setting, which is needlessly prominent. 
On the other hand the greater number of the 
interpretations, especially the Zove and Duty, the 
St. Clare, and the illustrations of the Princess, are 
eminently satisfying, catching the very spirit of the 
various poems. 

Stained Glass Work. By C. W. WHALL. 
(London: John Hogg.) 55. net.—As explained 
by the author of this valuable little volume, recently 
added to the useful “ Artistic Crafts Series of 
Technical Handbooks,” the art of stained glass, 
though reaching to very high and great things, is 
in its methods and processes a simple or at best 
a very limited one; but at the same time the 
principles of it touch the whole field of art. 
On well-laid foundations he has built up a 
complete summary of the principles as well as the 
practice of the noble art of designing and executing 
stained glass; and his well-chosen illustrations 
include many fine examples of modern work, 
notably the exquisite Bades in the Wood, a design 
for domestic glass, by Miss M. J. Nevill. 

The Drawings of Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., PR.A. 
By Matco_m BELL. (London: George Newnes.) 
75. 6d. net.—A hearty welcome will, no doubt, be 
accorded by the admirers of the work of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy to the excellent re- 
productions of some of his drawings here given, 
amongst which the most interesting are the various 
studies for Storm Nymphs. They will scarcely, 
however, appeal to so wide a public as did those 
of Direr or of Burne-Jones, for they have neither 
the virile force of the former nor the delicate grace 
of the latter. 

Impressions of Japan. By Gro. H. RitTtNeEr. 
(London: John Murray.)—So many visitors to 
Japan have recorded in book form their experi- 
ences of that delightful country and people, that 
the need for further “impressions” is not a great 
one. The dense ignorance of the western world 
upon things Japanese is still, however, so remark- 
able that one more record of travel may do good 
if the public can be induced to read it. Mr. 
Rittner’s volume contains some very charming 
photographs. 
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Complete Course of Free-Arm and Industrial 
Drawing. By J.W.T.Vinati. (London: Blackie.) 
12s. 6d. net.—In these days of mechanical aids to 
education no teacher need fail of success with 
pupils of ordinary intelligence, and the series of 
plates included in Mr. Vinall’s very complete 
drawing -course will, no doubt, hold its own 
amongst its many competitors. 

Duval’s Artistic Anatomy. Edited by A. MEL- 
VILLE Paterson, M.D. (London: Cassell.) 
5s. net.—As is well known this useful handbook 
is an epitome of a course of lectures delivered at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts intended for advanced 
students who had already mastered the elementary 
principles of anatomy. The reader is expected to 
supplement the text for himself by examining and 
manipulating the parts of the human skeleton 
needful for the elucidation of the descriptions. 
It is only necessary to add that the present 
edition of a work long accepted as a standard has 
been carefully brought into touch with modern 
progress, and that many new original illustrations 
have been secured. 

Constable. By StuRGE HENDERSON. (London: 
Duckworth.) 7s. 6d. net.—Well written and well 
illustrated, this new life of Constable would have 
made its mark a quarter of a century ago; but in 
view of the many other able and complete bio- 
graphies of the great landscape painter already in 
print, it is to be feared that it will not attract the 
attention it intrinsically deserves. 

Old and New Architecture in Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Turkestan. By O. OLUFSEN. (Copenhagen : 
Gyldendalske Boghandel. London: Thomas 
Tofts.) It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of this finely-illustrated volume from the 
pen of the accomplished expert who led the Danish 
Pamir exploring expeditions of 1896, ’97, ’98, and 
’99, and who may justly be said to have been a 
pioneer in a comparatively unworked field. As the 
guest of the Ameer of Bokhara and the Khan of 
Khiva, Lieutenant Olufsen and his collaborators 
had very special facilities for penetrating into dis- 
tricts that are as a rule jealously closed to foreigners, 
and they neglected no opportunity of taking 
photographs and making sketches of typical 
architecture, whilst they at the same time made 
considerable art and ethnographical collections. 
The Lieutenant dwells on the vast amount of 
structural material in the shape of relics in the 
earth and underground at the disposal of the 
historian and archeologist, and having succinctly 
summed up the general characteristics of the 
architecture of the countries visited, he describes 
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minutely the glazed tiles, tiled mosaics, carved 
wood and stucco used in its decoration, that form, 
he says, literally part and parcel of the buildings. 

L’ Arte Mondiale alla VI. Esposione de Venezia. 
By Vittorio Pica. (Bergamo.) Lire 8.—The 
series of art monographs now being published at 
Bergamo deserve to be better known in England 
than they are, for they are both well written and 
well illustrated. The present volume is from the 
pen of one of the best living Italian art-critics, and is 
devoted to the sixth exhibition of Venice. It will 
be welcomed by all who saw the last fine collection 
of contemporary paintings, and probably still more 
by those who were denied that privilege. 


A few further additions to the juvenile literature 
of the season call for brief notice here. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s latest story, 4 Little Princess 
(F. Warne & Co.), 6s., is written in that fascinating 
style which has won for the gifted author of “ The 
Little Lord Fauntleroy” so many admirers. The 
coloured illustrations by H. Piffard are an attractive 
feature of this charming book. Messrs. Jack have 
added five more volumes to their interesting series 
“Told to the Children ”— Water Babies, Robinson 
Crusoe, Nursery Rhymes, Little Plays, and Tales 
from Shakespeare, the last being especially com- 
mendable. These little books, with their dainty 
binding, clear print, and pleasing illustrations in 
colour, are sure of a warm welcome from children 
to whom they are given. Mr. Arthur Sjogren’s 
coloured illustrations to Broderna Grimm’s Sagor 
(Bjorck & Bérjesson, Stockholm) have an un- 
mistakably Scandinavian flavour about them both 
in their drawing and colour schemes. Mr. Ernest 
Nister’s publications comprise, as usual, a number of 
story-books, all made attractive by a plethora of pic- 
tures. An excellent edition of Washington Irving’s 
Christmas at Bracebridge Hail figures amongst 
them. 


We have received from Messrs. Dietrich & Co., 
of Brussels, a coloured etching by A. Brouet en- 
tilled Whistler's Mother (£5 5s.). M. Brouet has 
achieved a remarkable success in his rendering of 
this great work, in which, as an eminent critic 
remarks, the art of Whistler reached its highest 
manifestation. The plate has been etched direct 
from the original in the Luxembourg, and making 
due allowance for the difference of medium, 
the tones and values of the original have been 
reproduced with striking fidelity. The size of the 
plate is 19 ins. by 21? ins., and the edition is 
limited to 250 signed proofs. 


PRICES AT RECENT PICTURE SALES. 


NOVEMBER 27TH, 1905. —Saleof seventy-five pictures, com- 
prising the Earl of Cork and Orrery’s collection removed 
from Marston Frome. At Christie's :— 

Sir J. Reynolds... Richard Boyle, Earl of Shannon 650 gs. 


Holbein . Gentleman in black dress and 
crimson sleeves - 308 os 
Sir Peter vad . Mary, Lady Broghill... ‘ Bbw 
Hoppner - Edmund, Eighth Earl of Cork 
and Orrery ... - 155 »» 
Morland . Rocky Coast Scene » 70s 
= oe . A Coast Scene « ose 1905, 
S. Slaughter . Juliana, Viscountess Ske rrin, as a 
Shepherdess ... . . 300,, 
Van der Helst A Lady in black lovcndied den 220 ,, 


Cooper Henderson Zhe Exeter and Lynn Mail (a oat) - 

A. Cuyp . Cattleand Milkmaid ... > os Sa 

(Unknown) . Richard Boyle - 450,, 
e*e Of whom the only other ham portrait is 
at Lismore. 


DECEMBER 4TH. —The Ernest Cronier sale at the Georges 

Petit Gallery, Paris :— 

. Le Billet-Doux . .. £17,600 
e*e Formerly in the collection of the Baron 
Feuillet de Conches. 

. La Liseuse is £7,200 
«*e Formerly in the Marquis de Sutuen and 
the Comte de Kergorlay’s collections. 


Fragonard ... 


Gainsborough Sir John Campbell io w» 2,600 
- S . Meditation (in Gouache) 2,600 
Lawrence ... . Miss Day = 2,400 
Romney (reputed). Lady Hamilton ... 1,200 
Nattier . Madame Tocgué .. 2,500 
Watteau . Les Amants oudoeile 6,080 
«"» Formerly in the Duc / ‘Wasbonnd’ s 
Gallery. 
Chardin ee Volant “un £5,600 
» The well-known battiodoer ond dantieeed k 
pestenls of which many engravings are extant. 
La Tour . Earl and Countess of Coventry... £4,300 
*, Pair of portraits in pastels. 
DECEMBER 9TH.—At Christie’s :— 
P. de Koning . Landscape .. . 2,100 gs. 
Canaletto Views of Venice (four) 340 », 
Sir J. Reynolds... Portrait of a Lady ... 200 ,, 
Gainsborough ... View on the Orwell... 420 ,, 
Romney (reputed), A’'alph Willett ... 250 ,, 


DECEMBER 12TH.—Sale of engravings at Christie’s :— 


J. R. Smith . Nature (open letter proof) 210 gs. 
Lady Hamilton, after Romney. 
"s . Delia in Town (in colours) 108 ,, 
After Morland. 
9 . Rustic Employment and Rural 
Amusement (a pair in colours) 130,, 
After Morland. 
Bartolozzi ... . Lady Elisabeth Foster(incolours) 120,, 
After Sir J. Reynolds. 
o . Miss Farren (in colours) ... 175 »» 
After Lawrence. 
J. Jones . Emma Lady Hamilton(incolours) 230 ,, 
After Romney. 
W. Dickinson ... Lady Zay/or (with untrimmed but 
torn margin) - 1005, 


After Sir J. Reynolds. 


DECEMBER 16TH.—At Christie’s : — 
Whistler . Sir Henry Irving as Philip IT. 4,800 ,, 
Sargent .. Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth 1,200,, 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Von H. S. Chamberlain. — 


** Arische Weltanschauung.” 
‘*Der Tanz als Kunstwerk.” Von Oscar Bie. Each 
Mk. 1.25, 1.50, and 2.50. (Bard, Marquardt & Co., 
Berlin.) 

‘* The Appreciation of Pictures.” By Russell Sturgis. With 
73 photographic illustrations. 75. 6d. net. (Batsford.) 

‘*Gothic Architecture in England.” By Frances Bond. 
1254 illustrations. 315. 6¢. net. (Batsford.) 

‘* The Art of the National Gallery.” By J. de Wolf Addison. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. (G, Bell & Sons.) 

‘Ideals in Art. By Walter Crane. Illustrated. 
net. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

“*J. M. W. Turner.” By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 
trated. 75. 6d. net. (G. Beil & Sons.) 

‘*Peter Paul Rubens.” By Hope Rea. 
Series.) 55. net. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

‘*The Homes of Tennyson.” Painted by Helen Allingham, 
R.W.S. Described by Arthur Paterson, F.R.Hist.S. 
7s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

** London, Vanished and Vanishing.” Painted and de- 
scribed by Philip Norman. 20s, net. (A. & C, Black.) 

** The Art of Portrait Painting.” By the Hon. John Collier. 
41 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

‘*A Flower Wedding.” Described by Two Wallflowers. 
Decorated by Walter Crane. 6s. (Cassell & Co.) 
‘Florentine Palaces and their Stories.” By Janet Ross. 

Illustrations by Adelaide Marchi. 6s. net. (Dent & Co.) 

** Dante Gabriel Rossetti, der Maler und der Dichter.” Von 
W. Wahlschmidt. Mk. 6. (Diederichs, Jena.) 

‘* How to Build or Buy a Country Cottage, and Fit it up.” 
By ‘‘ Home Counties.” Numerous illustrations. 6s. 
net. (Heinemann.) 

‘* Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil.” By John Keats.  Iilus- 
trations by P. Henry. 1s, and Is. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 

**Michael Ange.” Par Romain Rolland. (Librairie de 
l’Art ancien et moderne, Paris.) 

** How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain.” 
loughby Hodgson. 40 illustrations. 6s. 

‘*The High Road of Empire. 
ink Sketches in India.” 


10s, 6d. 
Illus- 


(Great Masters 


By Mrs. Wil- 
(Methuen. ) 
Water-colour and Pen-and- 
By A. H. Hallam Murray. 


21s. net. (John Murray.) 

‘*Langham Series of Monographs:” ‘‘ Whistler,” by H. W. 
Singer. ‘‘J. F. Millet,” by R. Muther. 2s. 6d. net 
each. (A. Siegle.) 


‘Somerset House, Past and Present.” By R. Needham 


and A. Webster. 21s. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
AWARDS IN “THE STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


Cuiass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


A xxI. DESIGN FOR A SHELTERED SEAT. 


The problem set in this competition, though on the face of 
it a simple one, has been read in varying ways by the com- 
petitors, who have sent in designs ranging from the simplest 
covered seat to domed structures of solid masonry, The 
material proposed, however, is, as a rule, wood. A large 
number of drawings have been submitted, but want of space 
prevents us from remarking upon more than a few of the 
principal ones. 

Howler sends a very solid and substantial building. His 
masonry piers, with their rounded angles and flat curved 
tops, are rather reminiscent of another work. In the design 


of Ferrus the whole of the central space is, so to speak, waste 
room. The design of Putz is of a monumental character, and 
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shows rather more of unsheltered than of sheltered seat. A 
favourite motif with some of the competitors has been the 
arrangement of the seats crosswise with a circular roof; 
Planet, Bertie,and T (No. 1) are illustrations of this method. 
The design of Planet and that of Soapsuds suggest that 
special precautions would have to be taken to prevent the 
lifting of the roofs in a gale. Z'also sends another design, 
entirely of wooden construction this time. He gets a rather 
small number of seated people between his curved wings, 
though this is presumably the important side of the shelter. 
The two posts, moreover, would be a perpetual obstruction 
to those sitting on the curved seat. Simplicity is pleasantly 
simple in elevation, but, like others, he rather provides a 
room with seats in it than a covered seat. Jack sends a very 
pleasant design with the added virtue of explanatory details. 
It is a pity he has introduced two obstructive central supports 
under the bressummer. We could wish that in the design of 
Lightning the clock turret were in rather better proportion ; 
it is somewhat too large and self-assertive. The design on 
the whole is an interesting one, and its drawing is bold and 
vigorous. Norman and Bux send simple but meritorious 
designs. J/ctinus submits an effective scheme, also with 
simplicity for its note. In this the two openings are of so 
considerable a width that we do not think the central stone 
pier would be felt as an obstruction. The design is presented 
in a remarkably pretty drawing. 

First Prize (7hree Guineas): Ictinus (Sidney H. Brown, 
22 Desswood Place, Aberdeen). 

SECOND PRIZE (7wo Guineas): Lightning (F. Anstead 
Browne, 39 Clarkson Street, Ipswich). 

Hon. MENTION: Ferrus (E. B. Crossley); Howler 
(H. M. Pritchard) ; Jack (C. J. White) ; Putz(W. Schonian) ; 
Bertie (F. P. Mills); Bux (B. A. Porter); Moman (N. 
Hall); Planet (H. W. W. Cash) ; Simplicity (S. P. Taylor) ; 
Soapsuds (C. F. Callow) ; 7 (H. Johnson). 


A XXIII, DESIGN FOR A POSTER. 

First Prize (Five Guineas): St. R. L. (Max Esterle, 
19 Karmelitergasse 19, Innsbruck, Tyrol), 

SECOND PRIZE ( 7hree Guineas) : Sigmund(Charles Doust, 
24 St. Aidan’s Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E.). 

THIRD PRIZE (7wo Guineas): Spes (Leonard G. Andrews, 
65 Hallam Street, Portland Place, London, W. 

EXTRA PRizgs of One Guinea each are awarded to Fweddie 
(Norman Keene, Sedgemoor, St. Julian’s Avenue, Newport, 
Mon.); Pan (F. H. Ball, 85 Scotland Road, Carlisle). 


Crass B. PICTORIAL ART. 
B xiv. Stupy oF A HEAD. 


First Prize (7wo Guineas): Joan (Marion Gill, 4 North 
Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

SECOND PRIzB (One Guinea): Voeke (Réné Scheepers, 
39 Rampart des Béguines, Antwerp). 

Hon. MENTION: A/astor (R. S. Angell); Peter (P. 
Brown) ; Brush (P. Lancaster); Zenoog (H. B. Lucardie) ; 
Grab (Miss R. H. Baker); Heras (Max Théron) ; Atsmet 
(Jane Pawsey); Zo/(F. Monchen) ; Mar&i (M. A. Adams) ; 
Marx (J. D. Ross); Nico (E. Y. Brunton); Mosredna 
(Elsie Anderson). 


Crass C. 
C xv. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A MOONLIGHT EFFECT. 


First PR1Zk (One Guinea): Eyeball (H. Powell Higgins, 
St. Michaels, Ashford, Middlesex). 

SECOND PRIZE (Hal/f-a-Guinea): Cymro (H. A. Roberts, 
** Mostyn,” Glossop Road, Sanderstead, Surrey). 

Hon. MENTION: Musk (T. Kent); Bretagne (G. Maury) ; 
Puck (H. Neville). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: ON MONU- 
MENTS TO ARTISTS. 


“‘T want to enlist your sympathies,” said 
the Enthusiast, ‘in a project which will, I am sure, 
appeal very strongly to you all; and I want you to 
show in a practical manner that you consider my 
scheme to be worth supporting.” 

“That is an opening I have heard before,” 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie; “I know 
what it means. You have in your pocket a sub- 
scription list on which you wish us to inscribe our 
names. Well, we are always ready to do what we 
can to help brethren in distress. Who is it this 
time?” 

“You mistake my intention,” returned the En- 
thusiast ; “I have a subscription list to put before 
you, I admit, but it is not for the benefit of any 
individual. I want to raise a fund for putting up 
a statue as a memorial of a great artist who has 
recently died.” 

“A statue of an artist!” cried the Man with the 
Red Tie; “ what a surprising idea! I compliment 
you on your originality. But at the same time I 
am not quite sure that I agree with your scheme 
or feel much inclined to support it.” 

“Why not?” interrupted the Sculptor. “Why 
should we not put up statues to artists as we do to 
other public men? Why should the soldiers, and 
the politicians, and the philanthropists have all the 
statues, and the artist, who in his own sphere does 
quite as much for the community, always go 
without ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Enthusiast, “it is an 
injustice which we ought to do our utmost to 
amend. Let us glorify our artists in an appro- 
priate manner ; let us show to posterity how much 
we respected them while they lived and how eager 
we were to do them honour when they died. By 
our enthusiasm we can establish their repute for 
ever and ensure for them the immortality they 
deserve.” 

“The immortality they deserve!” replied the 
Man with the Red Tie. “By all means! But do 
you really believe that a statue is a device for 
ensuring the immortality of the person it professes 
to represent? If the master towards whose 
memorial you wish us to subscribe has not done 
work that makes his immortality quite safe, is there 
the remotest chance that his effigy will have the 
smallest meaning or interest for the people who 
may happen to see it a hundred years hence?” 

“You forget, I think,” objected the Sculptor, 
“that the statue will be presumably a work of art, 
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and therefore worthy of the attention of future 
generations, even if its subject is unfortunately 
not remembered. Only give us the opportunity 
and I ani sure we will deal quite as worthily with 
an artist as with any of the other personages whom 
we have to represent.” 

“T think you are going away from the main 
point of our discussion,” interposed the Art 
Critic ; “ we are debating the suitability of statues 
to artists, not the merits or demerits of public 
sculpture in general.” 

** And I say,” cried the Man with the Red Tie, 
“that if an artist requires a statue to remind people 
of his existence he is decidedly not worthy of a 
statue at all.” 

“Quite so,” replied the Critic; “the right of 
an artist to receive a memorial of this nature is one 
which cannot be settled by his contemporaries. 
His real memorial he creates himself, by his own 
works, which remain after his death for the judg- 
ment of posterity. If these works are not thrown 
aside on the rubbish heap specially reserved for 
mistaken ambitions, if they go successfully through 
the sifting process which Time applies, then the 
people who have learned to value them may if 
they please show their appreciation of the debt 
they owe to the artist by erecting a public monu- 
ment to him. But if we try to anticipate this 
remote judgment we run the risk of making our- 
selves ridiculous.” 

“If we glorify other men who have held public 
positions, why should we treat the artist dif- 
ferently ?” asked the Enthusiast. 

‘“‘ Because,” said the Critic, “the artist is not a 
public man, and the attempt to give him a position 
to which he is not entitled is not only demoralising 
to him while alive but is actually destructive of 
his reputation. Great artists are not necessarily 
men of attractive personalities, and are rarely 
endowed with sculpturesque beauties. If you drag 
them into the crude, hard light which glares upon 
Society, you show up their imperfections as human 
beings and lead people into the quite erroneous 
impression that these imperfections must neces- 
sarily detract from the value of the work which 
such men have done. The artist should live 
in seclusion, should “be a mystery, and his 
productions should be the only evidence that 
he gives of his existence. When you stick up 
a statue of him with his broken nose, his hump- 
back, or his eye-glass, you tear off the veil 
that hid him from the world and he ceases to be 
impressive.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 








